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To the Instructor 


/iNOTHER BOOK in an already full field implies a 
criticism of satiety. New texts each year indicate that the "right” ap¬ 
proach to college composition and communication is yet to be found. 
I suppose there is no one right way, and I lay no claim to righteous 
exclusiveness. But after eight years of experimenting in college class¬ 
rooms with the materials of this book, I think its approach (based on 
the following premises) represents one right way: 

(1) Freshman composition and communication should be an inte¬ 
grated study. Writing implies a reader; talking implies a listener: 
communication is give-and-take. The writer-reader cycle and the talker- 
listener cycle are different, yes, but not completely different. Increasing 
specialization and fragmentation in college courses emphasize the 
differences. It is time once more to become old-fashioned and to em¬ 
phasize the similarities. 

(2) Practice becomes more efficient when theory is understood. The 
book, accordingly, stresses theory first and application second. One is 
as important as the other. Speaking for the sake of speaking is not 
valueless, but it is wasteful of talent and energy; speaking with the 
knowledge of a purpose and with a knowledge of how to attain the 
purpose is valuable and channels talent and energy. 

(3) Clarity of consecutive discourse depends on readily perceived 
structure. Communication is only a name if discourse is not clear. The 
traditional devices of rhetoric and a modern understanding of under¬ 
standing can join forces here. Quite apparently we live in a world of 
excessive verbal output; not so apparently we live in a world of un¬ 
structured verbal output. 

(4) Discourse should be accurate. Discourse that rests on accurate 
analysis and on correspondence to reality achieves validity; that is, ac- 
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curacy depends on a critical view and on careful interpretation of evi¬ 
dence and probability. 

(5) Discourse should be interesting. This book is elementary and 
does not attack matters of style and vividness directly. Clarity and ac¬ 
curacy are primary; style is an outgrowth of both. Style without clarity 
and accuracy (especially in practical discourse) is not a prime need of 
freshmen with whom I have had experience. 

This book is not an all-in-all. In the classroom it undoubtedly needs 
to be supplemented with varied readings. The book is certainly not 
restricted to “communication” courses any more than traditional 
rhetorics arc restricted to “composition and rhetoric.” As can be seen 
from the table of contents, the book is eclectic: Chapter 1 considers the 
common elements in any communication situation and lays the basis 
for the integrated approach of the remainder of the book; Chapter 2 
examines the psychology of the communicative process; Chapter 3 
points out the importance of purpose; Chapter 4 shows how structure 
clarifies communication; Chapter 5 outlines important problems of 
analysis in preparation for exposition and examines special problems of 
exposition; Chapter 6 brings up problems of arguing the truth of hy¬ 
potheses and attacks problems of arguing policies; Chapter 7 discusses 
the organization and support of argument; Chapter 8 deals with “lit¬ 
erature,” and the student must bring to bear his knowledge gained in 
tile first seven chapters. 

The “handbook” should aid the instructor by supplying a key to a 
“correcting code” that may be used in commenting on papers or 
speeches and by providing further work for the student, especially in 
reading and listening. The “controlled research problem” gives stu- 
••Icnts .1 guided ONer\'icw of research that is difiicult to do under ordi¬ 
nary methods of teaching. 

Willi this approach one can hope to compete with the specialties 
V’biv:h have pushed the basic liberal-arts courses into a survival status. 


One may fight fire with fire, it is true, and one may, I suppose, compete 
with the speci 'Idt;, by increasing fragmentation—by asking college 
adininistr.itinns to organize a cour-se in writing, another in speaking, 
another in reading, uid still another in listening. But rertninlv these 
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cal work. And then there are my wife Marvel Kallsen, who helped 
with the clerical work and, in general, suffered as a helpmeet must; 
and my daughter Carolyn Kallsen, who encouraged with an uncritical 
admiration. Finally, I wish to thank those students who have con¬ 
sented to my using their themes as examples: Timothy Barber, Sue 
Means Blake, Alice Farley Bond, Harry Core, Sara Stalnaker, Kenneth 
Trostle, Jack Welch, and Paul Yurchak. 


To the Student 


To SAY THAT the world conducts its important busi¬ 
ness with words is merely to remind you of somethinf; you already 
know. College students must prepare to conduct the world's important 
business because they will be the leaders of the future. That is why, al¬ 
most universally, a course in "Freshman Composition” or “Composi¬ 
tion and Rhetoric” or “Communication” is a college requirement. 

In this book you will meet some “old ideas.” But not all old ideas 
are poor ideas. In this book you are also going to encounter some “new 
ideas.” You will not accept all of them and neither will your instructor. 
But whether the ideas are “old” or “new” or whether they arc “hard” 
or “easy ” I hope you will not reject them before you test them. Look¬ 
ing at ideas through other people’s words is often enlightening. 

Except for “the professor”-who opens each chapter-the book lias 
little sentimentality. And I might as well warn you now that at times 
the “going is tough." I have tried to make clear from the start where 
you are headed; the first chapter, accordingly, opens up some of the 
problems that need solving. From then on the book fans out. What 
may be broached in early chapters is analyzed in greater detail in later 
chapters, and one chapter becomes the foundation for another chapter. 
This organization may give you the feeling of a “slow start," but you 
will also find an increased ability to handle the intellectually more dif¬ 
ficult applications that each chapter suggests. In other words, this book 
is a little like a tree with Chapter 1 as the roots, with Chapters 2, 3, 
and 4 as the trunk, and with the remaining chapters as branches. 

In order to understand this tree-like growth you will need to become 
familiar with a few specialized terms. Each has been carefully selected 
and carries, as much as possible, an unchanged meaning throughout. 
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You will recognize these specialized terms easily because their first 
appearances in the book will be marked with boldface type like this. 
When you come to such terms, expect to attach special meanings to 
them. 
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CHAPTER 


1 How Are the Skills 

of Communication Related? 


1. What Is “Communication”? 

Not All “Talk” Communicates. 

Communication Affects an Audience. 

2. Do Words Have Proper Places? 

People Have Four Vocabularies. 

Good English Exists on Both Sides of the Tracks. 

3. What Written and Oral Devices Aid Words? 

Units of Thought Clarify Discourse. 

Capital Letters Help Discourse. 

Spelling and Pronunciation Make Words Recognizable. 
Some Punctuation Makes Words Recognizable. 

Talkers Use Punctuation. Too. 

4. How Do Writers and Talkers Solve Other Common 

Problems? 

Audiences Are Variable. 

Common Problems Sometimes Require Uncommon 
Methods. 

5. How Arc Reading and Listening Related? 

Being Passive Does Not Mean Being Asleep. 

Reading and Li. tening Can Be Improved. 


. . . we have to free ourultcs from that vague inutuvJo of inferiority 
which clings about the word -talk"- • • opposition which 

the English-speaking world likes to fancy between talk action. 
—Benjamin Lee Whorf, "Linguistics as an Exact Science" 


"Learning now ro talk and write so that other people 
can understand you, learning how to understand what otlicr people say 
and write—those arc our problems in this course. And they can be the 
toughest and the most interesting and the most important problems of 
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your college studies...It was the first day of classes in another college 
semester, and the professor had said the same thing before to other first- 
day classes of freshmen. 

The students glanced sideways at each other. Obviously the pro¬ 
fessor was overstating the case. After all, they were high school gradu¬ 
ates. They had been talking for a long time—ever since they were two 
years old. They’d had a lot of practice writing, too. And as for under¬ 
standing other people, they had always found that if the other people 

said what thev meant .. . 

0 

The professor could guess what his students were thinking, and he 
wished a little vaguely that everything could be so simple. He decided 
that he should begin at the beginning. He would tell them in a general 
way what communication is and how the skills of communication 
are related. Later, he would go into details. 


1. Whaf Is "Communication"? 

Not All “Talk” Communicates. 

“Commun'ication” ntersus “Expression.” The child’s howl of anguish 
when he stubs his toe, the young man’s humming to himself as he 
ilresscs for the Big Prom—do these sounds “communicate”.? If someone 
else attaches moaning to them, the process may be called “communica¬ 
tion”—in which case the word is defined from the viewpoint of the 
Inarcr: the young woman’s murmur as she pins on her gardenia cer¬ 
tainly communicates her pleasure to her escort. But these sounds can 
also be considered from the viewpoint of the talker: did he intend his 
inus to convey some meaning to another person? Did the child who 
.■•ii'bbcd his roe intend his cries to he heard by his mother? If so, his 
purpose was to cfjtnmunicatc his feelings. Or did the cry burst from 
turn iinintenriutially, spontaneously.' Then he wanted to relieve his 
by mcicly expressing his fcclii-.y.-, rcgarcl]c.ss of whether anyone 


:n 


.urn or not. 


t loMMONicATiox: A Dei imtion. 
which is not intcnde«l for an atulienc 
munication” can refer to the proccs.s 


If spontaneous utterance (that 
c) is 'expressien,” the term “com- 
bv W'lich (I) a speaker (2) with 


WHAT IS "COMMUNICATION"? 


• 5 


a clear purpose in mind, transmits (3) an idea, (-4) by means of some 
medium to (5) an audience. Communication, unfortunately, is not so 
simple as this one-sentence description of it implies. 



Communication Affects an Audience. 

The Five Key Terms. What is the nature of these five ingredients of 
communication ? 

(1) Speaker refers to any person who starts the process: a writer, a 
talker, a sculptor, a composer, a painter, a choreographer, but in this 
book, speal^er will generally include only the first two, writers and talk¬ 
ers. 

(2) Purpose refers to the reason for an utterance. A speaker may 

have as his purpose one of the following: 

(a) explaining something of interest: how to park parallel to the 
curb by backing into an open space between two cars. The desired 
effect is to get the audience to understand the explanation. 

(b) arguing for a cause or for a belief: that a new constitution for 
student government should be adopted. The desired effect is to get the 
audience to take action in behalf of the cause or to accept the belief. 

(c) portraying imagined or real experiences: writing a short story 
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about a war veteran’s re-adjustment to civilian life. The desired effect 
is to “entertain” the audience. 

Although a speaker may have one of these three purposes as his 
main intent, he may mix all three by adopting their various tech¬ 
niques. The author who tells of a veteran’s return to civilian life, for 
instance, may also argue implicitly for a method which he thinks will 
ease the readjustment. Or the salesman for Cleer-Vue television sets, 
in order to get his customer to buy, may need to include an explana¬ 
tion of how the set works. 


(3) hlea refers broadly to experience, feeling, emotion, thought— 
anything, in fact, to be communicated. It may be relatively simple, like 
how to wax a floor; or it may be difficult, like an explanation of the 
quantum theory. The experience may be real, like the third game in 
the 1930 World Series; or it may be imagined, like Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island. 


(•4) The medium carries the speaker’s message. The medium of the 
sculptor may be granite. A painter ma\ use water colors. But these 
media are specialized and restricted; tlic most commonly used medium 
in communication is words. Tlie written medium includes spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, and paragraphing. The oral medium includes 
bodily action ('gestures, platform movem'-nts. facial expressions) and 
voice (pitch, rate, volume, quality, enunciation, pronunciation). 


(5) Audience 
speaker says. In 
:hc observer: in 


refers to the person who is to understand what the 
music the audience is the concert-goer; in art he is 
writing, the reader; in talking, the listener. 


1 Ml- Imi'orta <cv. ov C:tiMMrNic\Tiox. In short, communication is the 
key t<. most important haman activity: making committee reports, crit¬ 
icizing movies, Hi-igmg ivcf cattle, selling cars, writing editorials, com- 
poMHg poetry, an 1 v ford.. Successful communication demands skill 
m writing and rcMiiu^ .nd in talking and listening. 

GUIDEBOAkr- Conimuuication is complex process. Nobody 

cf>mplciei> undersunds it. “Rules” on “guide- 
c-jardi can only be tentative. They can suggest 
onls ( /tat usually worlds. 
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Applicafions 

(1) Being a good listener is as important as being a good talker. For 
success in college or on a job, you need to know something about each. 
You can learn a good deal about oral communication by studying your¬ 
self and others in the midst of a discussion. In this application of what 
you know of the process of communication, you should forget that you 
are performing. Instead, regard the grou{) discussions as activities tak¬ 
ing place in a laboratory. You and your classmates are the guinea 
pigs, but, unlike guinea pigs, you will be able to study yourselves. 

Divide the class into groups of four or five students, each group to 
discuss one of the questions listed below. If other members of the ci,iss 
feel like contributing, the discussion group should allow them to 
insert their questions or comments. Tite purjiosc of each discussion 
should be to exchange information—that is, to broaden the kno\siedge 
of each member. Do not appoint a chairman or leader. Note [particu¬ 
larly: (a) Do any members of each group talk more than oilier mem¬ 
bers? (b) When other class members enter the discussion, who 
acknowledges them? Try to account for both circumstances, (c) Hipw 
often does the discussion veer a\vay from the proposed question.' 
Who brings the discussion back to the central iiuesiion' (d) Does 
the purpose of the discussion—to exchange information—ever change to 
argument about beliefs, etc.? (e) Does each member, at the proper 
times, assume the roles of “spe.iker and audience (f) Does any 
member dominate the discussion - (g) What moiivatcd you to become 

speaker or audience? 

I. What national and international [problems recenth. have required 
clear communication Has iiu lTeciive communication made the [Prob¬ 
lems worse? 

II. What devices invented in the last century have sjPcetled com¬ 
munication between [people who live hundreds of miles a[part. Have 
these systems of rapid communication made it more imptpriaiu to com¬ 
municate clearly today than a ihousand years ago? 

III. Most of the poems of the American poets Emily Dickinson and 
Edward Taylor were published after the poets had died. Consider 
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whether their activity of writing poems was “expression” or “com¬ 
munication.” 

IV. Imagine an orchestra playing Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. To 
what extent is (a) Beethoven, (b) the director, or (c) the orchestra 
the speaker? To what extent is (a) the director, (b) the orchestra, or 
(c) the audience the audience? To what extent do (a) the notes on 
the score or (b) the sounds which the audience hears make up the 
medium? 

V. Are there any Mussolinis or Hitlers among animals? If so, did 
the animals use communication to reach their positions? 


(2) The efTcciivcness of your writing and talking is more easily 
assessed by someone else because they take place in the open, so to 
speak. But effective reading and listening are internal; results are less 
(jbvious. This whole book should make you a better reader and listener 
by making you more critical and by showing you how to comprehend 
better. But part of the job of becoming a better reader, for instance, 
is the ability to pace yourself, to read some things faster than others. 

(a) Part Two (RR—Reading; Rale) contains hints on how to im¬ 
prove your rate. After doing the first speeded reading exercise in this 
book (sec paragraph “b” below), study dit.se hints and try to follow 
the .suggestions for the remainder of the course. 

(b) .\t various places in this book appear rate-of-reading e.xerciscs 
marked thus: [Bc^in timed reading. Exercise 1. Time started: 

-- ]• In the blank, record the time (6:45, for example) when 

you .start reading, f'onrinue reading, w-ithout interruption, until the 
end of the e\cr.:isc marked thus: \End timed reading. Exercise 1. 

lime fmtshed;-- . . In the blank, recoril the time when you 

e-.rnplcre tl.c passage. Next, compute the number of minutes (to the 
iieaitst halt mimr.c) )'ou took to read the selection. Tlicn find how* 
fast y<Tu read (numb.-r of words per mitiuie) bv tinding your rate 
I'm I he rate on p:)ges 472-3. Next, record your rate by marking 
Ml ,v Ml tile pro[-ir v'l i:e on the rare graph, page 474. As you complete 
the various e.xerciscs, juin the .v’s with a straight line to give you a 
picture I't \<njr r-rr^gtess. 
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At the same time, keep a diary of what happened during each exer* 
CISC: why the passage seemed difficult or easy, what distracted you 
during your reading, whether you had a headache or not, whether you 
had an initial interest in the reading, etc. This diary will help to 
explain anything erratic in your progress. 

After reading each passage, take the appropriate comprehension 
test indicated at the end of the passage. Record your performance on 
this test on the comprehension graph, page 470. Ask your instructor 
to compute the average comprehension for all members of the class. 
In this way you can check on your own ability to comprehend as well 
as compare yourself with your classmates. 

(c) A good reader does not read everything at the same speed. 
To improve your ability to pace yourself, parallel your experiment in 
“b” above with another of your texts. Every time you perform a timed 
reading exercise in this book, perform a similar timed reading exer¬ 
cise in your selected text and keep a similar diary. Record your rate 
by marking an o in the proper place on the rate graph, page 474. As 
you complete these timed exercises, join the os with a brol^en line. 
A glance will tell you how your reading in the two te.xts compares. 
To compute your rate, follow these steps; 

Step /—Count the number of words on a representative page of the 
text you choose. Divide this total by the number of inches of printed 
matter on that page. The result (R) will be the average number of 
words for each inch of printed matter in the book. R-. 

Step 2—Measure the number of inches of reading matter (A/) in the 
passage. 

Step i-Multiply M hy R (MY. R). The result will give you the total 
number of words (MR) in the passage-that is, a close enough csti- 
mate of the total number of words. 

Step ^After reading the selected passage in the textbook, record the 
total time (T) that you took to read the passage. 

Step 5—Divide MR by T. The result will be your reading rate in 
number of words per minute. Record this figure on your graph. 
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2. Do Words Have Proper Places? 

[Begin timed reading. Exercise 1. Time started:-] 

People Have Four Vocabularies. 

Using the Vocabularies. The word vocabulary usually refers to a 
stock of words one carries in his head. But not all of these words are 
used similarly. Most people have four vocabularies corresponding to 
the four skills of communication—talking, writing, listening, reading. 
Talking and writing vocabularies are “active” in that the speaker 
originates the words, that is, makes them active. Listening and read¬ 
ing vocabularies arc “passive” in that the audience receives the words 
which the speaker makes active. 

Size <»f the Vocabularies. Passive vocabularies generally contain 
more words than do active; we recognize more words in our reading 
and listening than we use in our talking or writing. Whether the lis¬ 
tening vocabulary is larger than the reading vocabulary will vary with 
the [lerson. But, generally, one’s writing vocabulary is larger than the 
talking vocabulary—mainly because writers have more time to choose 
and organize their words. A reader expects a writer to spend this 
time: a listener, however, may only -..le exasperated at the talker 
who continually gropes for the “right” word. IDilTerent standards exist, 
then, for oral and written situations, just as dillerent standards exist 
for varying social situations. 


Good EngUsli Exists on Both Sides of the Tracks. 

“Good” The audience usu.ally wants the speaker to use 

words which arc i'amd'ar and ap[)ropriatc to the situation. If this is 
‘ gooi! English.' then there are as many kinds <T good English as 
there arc kiiuls i)t audiences. Accordingly, we may identify three 
ucneral “social ’ ci i.ssei. (;t Englisli or three gemcral levels of “respecta¬ 
bility. Of course ‘d'.c “educated’’ and “respectable” persons make the 
classification anil a*-c most interested in it. 

Low-Brow E;\«,i.ibH. ilic boiio.m of the social scale is “low¬ 
brow English or the 'language of the gutter and the alley.” The 
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language at this level is often called vulgar or substandard because 
the illiterate and vulgar (in the usual sense) use it regularly. 

The specialized cant or argot of socially unrecognized persons be¬ 
longs in this classification; thieves’ use of the word ice for jewelry, of 
to case the joint for examining the premises preparatory to pulling a 
job, etc. Although people at all levels use slang, the vulgar probably 
have a larger stock of slang and use it more frequently. Linguists place 
most slang on the lowest level of respectability. Occasionally, however, 
slang may climb the social ladder to general acceptance. Blitz (from 
the German highly mobile war) rose quickly from the 

low-brow level to the miildle-brow level during World War II, as 
The Blitz, meaning German bombing of English cities, it is accepted 


as standard English. 

Except in novels, short stories, etc., low-brow English rarely appears 
as a written language: sub-standard English is primarily an oral 
language and in written form appears most often as an author s re¬ 
production of actual talk. As an oral language, it contains many 
“errors": he iion't, him and me are going, theys lots to runember to 
pass a test, them's the ones, that book's his'n. etc. The "local color 
stories of Mark Twain. liret Harte. .\rtemus W’ard. Ring Lardner. 
and Damon Runyon provide further examples. As a written language, 
low-brow English has misspellin,-. errors in punctuation and capitali- 
zation, sentence fragments, runt n sentences, etc. In both written and 
oral form, its vocabulary is too limited for fine distinctions of thought. 
Although it is often colorful and imaginative, it has so few abstract 
words that communication about little except concrete, tangible things 
is possible. In its own environment and for its own purposes, how¬ 
ever, low-brow English serves well enough an<l is "good" English. 
But it is not the language of im|>ortant pulilic or social (m the wide 
sense) affairs. Although sub-standard English is good enough for a 
poker game, it is not good enough in a college classroom, 

"Middle-Brow" Em;lish. In its environment, "middle-brow" Eng¬ 
lish or “language of the backyard and of the living-room,” is good 

English. It is informal, familiar, colloquial. 

Colloquial English suggests an oral language, one used in conver- 
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sation. Conversation, of course, occurs on all levels, but here wc ex¬ 
clude the conversation of uneducated persons. People with some 
education and social standing generally use colloquial English. Any¬ 
one can safely use it anywhere except on formal occasions. Since it is 
largely used between close friends, colloquial English is not particu¬ 
larly grammar-conscious. Using it, one does not, for example, hesi¬ 
tate to say, "Who did you give the book to.^” or “It’s me.” Colloquial 
English, then, is not snobbish; people use it when they do not feel 
the need for “putting up a front.” 

As in the oral form, written middle-brow English maintains a per¬ 
sonal, informal tone: a writer addresses his reader directly as “you.” 
It reads like oral discourse, but it is usually more grammar-conscious. 
In written form, an author chooses his words more carefully to get 
precision of thought, but his words tend to be “everyday” ones; his 
sentences are generally rather short and not too complex in structure; 
he follows conventional capitalization and punctuation, but generally 
he uses as little as is consistent with clear meaning. Magazines like 
Collier’s and The Saturday Evening Post probably fall somewhere in 
tile middle-brow class. 

“Hich-Brow” English. The most grammar-conscious and the most 
formal of the three types of language is the “high-brow” English, 
more commonly called standard English. It is the language of per¬ 
sons on their best behavior. College graduates should expect to use 
standard English, so called because it follows nationally accepted 
standards and reflects few local or provincial usages. Schools, colleges, 
universities, and the theater exert the greatest inllucncc in setting the 
standard of pronunci irion and enunciation in the oral language. Such 
magazines as Th,' Atlantic and Harper’s help to set the standard of 
usage in writing, in standard English, except for emphasis and humor, 
slang is taboo. Sciucnccs tend to be longer and more involved, re¬ 
flecting more con;plc\ and abstract thought. Words tend to be longer 
with a greater nt.mbcr c£ Latin- and Greek-derived prefixes and suf¬ 
fixes. Fragmentary .scnrences are usually restricted to rhetorical use— 
that is, to answer qri?'iions or to make ejaculations. Educated people 
tend to write in sramiurd and to talk in colloquial English. 
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A kind of “super” high-brow usage is literary language made con¬ 
sciously eloquent for solemn occasions. Church, lodge, and fraternity 
rites are generally conducted in this highly formal language. It has a 
high percentage of abstract words which are usually associated with 
noble emotions and lofty thought. The speaker adheres strictly to the 
recognized “rules” of grammar. 

What to Use, What does this classification mean for educated 
writers and talkers? First, someone who finds himself in a formal 
atmosphere will not use low-brow English. Second, college students 
need spend little time learning the effective use of low-brow English; 
most persons need no further training in this field. Third, most edu¬ 
cated people engaged in their careers probably talk at the high middle¬ 
brow level (familiar English) and write at the low high-brow level 
(standard English). In other words, a “formal oral situation is almost 
always more informal than a “formal” writing situation. The reason 
is that in most oral communication there is personal contact: in the 
writing situation there is not. One does not. therefore, write like he 
talks.” 


GUIDEBOARD: Language is not private; it is |njlilic. \u 

educated person should be sodully scnfiiiff in 
his usaye of language. But being socially sensi¬ 
tive do'.s not mean being snobbish. I.angu.igc 
is wonderful only because people can use it. 
Language should not use people. 

[End timed reading. Exercise I. Time finishcl:-Compre- 

hension test on page 447.] 


Applications 

(1) A readable writer on “good English” is Eric Partridge, who has 
written such books as Usage and Almsage: A Guide to Good Engltsh 
and The World of Words: An Introduction to Language. One ol his 
most recent books is Here, There and Everywhere: Essays Upon 
Language, of which you will find the following chapters es| - cally 
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applicable to our present problem: “Slang and Standard English and 
“The Language of the Underworld.” 

(2) Other books that contain explanations of the different levels of 
good English include: 

(a) Thomas F. Dunn, Charles A. Ranous, and Harold B. Allen, 
Learning Our Language. Chapters 9, 10, 11, 12. 

(b) Newman B. Birk and Genevieve B. Birk, Understanding and 
Using English, Chapter 4. 

(c) Porter G. Perrin, Writer’s Guide and Index to English, Revised 
Edition, Chapters 2, 3. 

(d) Simeon Potter, Our Language, Chapter 10. 

(c) Eric M. Steel, Readable Writing, Chapter 14. 

(3) Write a short paragraph introducing yourself to someone. Then, 
introduce yourself to a group in a short one- or two-minute speech. 
Analyze as best you can the difference between the two introductions. 
Have someone analyze the difference between your written and your 
oral introductions. 

(4) Decide whether each of the following salutations is high-brow, 
low-brow, or middle-brow English. Which salutations would you be 
iikelv to use.' \vhcn? 

(a) Hi ya, babe. 

(b) Good evening, Mrs. Gavrilowitz. 

(c) Press d' flesh, kid. 

(d) Hello. jVlaf. 

(e) How do yo- do, Mr. Robertson.^ 

(f) Long tin e I'.o see. 

(g) Dr. Liv.’ng.ctoi'e, I presume? 

(h) Howdy, r-:.; ua) 

(5) Similarh. other lists of terms referring to (a) women, 

(b) men, (c) hot ..s, (d) buildings, and (e) cars. Identify each term 
in the list as to it.s level of English. Select one term for each of the 
three levels and L.csciibe hricily the situation (time, place, persons) in 
which one might expect the term to be used. 
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(6) From one of the lists you prepared for the preceding task, select 
those terms you would most likely use in a speech in a college class¬ 
room and those you would more likely use in a theme written for a 
college class assignment. Be prepared to explain why the “speech” 
terms and the “theme” terms are similar or unlike. 

(7) Into which of the three categories of English usage does each 
of the following selections belong? Defend your classification by 
pointing to specific phrases, pronunciations, spellings, etc. 

A. 

For a man whose trade was to keep people alive, he had certainly done 
poorly in his own family; and a bright doctor who within three years 
loses his wife and his little boy should perhaps be prepared to sec cither 
his skill or his alicction impugned. Our friend, however, escaped crit¬ 
icism: that is, he escaped all criticism but his own, which was much the 
most competent and most formidable. 

—From Henry James, Washington Square, 


“Say, what’s dc idca.^” the guy said with a whine in his voice as he 
looked at the plain-clothes man. 

“What’s yours, pickin’ on punks.' You want me to belt you one?” 
The guy looked at the dick. 

"Take that!” 

The noise of the slap rang in their cars. The guy’s left cheek quickly 
reddened. 

“Kow, if that isn’t enough, just crack wise! Crack wise!” 

—From James T. Farrell. “Curbstone Philosophy” in Saturday Night and 
Other Stories. 

C. 


To sustain yourself on the land, you must first get straight in your 
head that there is to be no nonsense about “making a profit.” There is 
to be no buying of chicken feed by the bag and marketing of eggs by 
the dozen cases. You must create a farm which will produce, directly, 
everything you need including a small regular cash income (not profit). 
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Any deviation from this course will get you into hot water. Furthermore, 
you must have enough capital at the start so that you won’t be mortgag¬ 
ing your future. 

—From E. B. White, “The Practical Farmer” in One Mans Meat. 

D. 

Wall, no! I can’t tell whar he lives, 

Becase he don’t live, you sec; 

Leastways, he’s got out of the habit 
Of livin’ like you and me. 

Where have you been for the last three year 
That you haven’t heard folks tell 
How Jimmy Bludso passed in his checks 
The night of the Prairie Bcllc.^ 

—From John Hays, “Jim Bludso, of the Prairie 
Belle.” 


3. What- Written and Orol Devices Aid Words? 

Besides vocabularies and language usage, in what other ways are 
writing and talking comparable? More specifically: (1) How are di¬ 
visions of thought indicated in writing and talking? (2) What, in ad¬ 
dition to U(jrds, do writers and talkers use to clarify their ideas? 


Units of Thtjught Clarify Discourse. 

Pah ac.kai'hs. A writer may use paragraph indentation and sub-heads 
to help his reader i'-)ove from idea to idea and gain an overall notion 
of his organization, in talking, however, no such visual device as the 
paragraph points ri.;, units of discourse. Instead, the talker—especially 
if he is making a ‘sj .ech”—must rely heavily on bodily action or on 
his voi'-a : ,!ar example, he may pause for a longer time at the end of 
what wou! I be a paragraph in writing, or he may help to suggest a 
in ideas by taking a step or two forward or backward. 
laAxsnioNs. Taking a it'p or p.nising momentarily, in conjunction 
v.iih other transitional devices, is ju^t as elective to isolate units of 
thought as the paragraph—often, more cflecLive. 
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Both the writer and the talker may use obvious transitions like first, 
second, and third, but the talker can make such obvious signposts even 
more obvious by bringing in gestures: counting off one. two. three 
with the fingers of one hand, for instance. Whether the advantage in 
the use of transitions goes to writing or talking is unimportant; what 
is important is that the effective writer or talker should know the 
limitations of his medium so that he can become a clear communicator. 

When the audience has no chance to “quiz” the speaker, an inef¬ 
fective writer may rely on the ability of the audience to go back and 
re-read; such a writer will undoubtedly fail to make things as clear 
as he can. Of course, a talker cannot rely on this ability, especially 
over radio or TV. But, "face-to-face,” an effective talker will always 
study the reaction of his listeners, and he can allow and encourage 
questions from his listeners. In this way. a talker can be surer that he 
is “communicating” than a writer. The writer, of course, must try to 

anticipate his reader’s questions, and that is not easy. 

OvER.\LL Structure. Organization m written discourse is similar to 
that of oral discourse. Especially is this true for consecutive discourse, 
that is, discourse that runs as much as several hundred words without 
interruption. In this book, the inqu,nance of structure differs little 
in written and oral communication: each kind uses different means ot 
pointing out “smaller” relations-the relation of one sentence to an¬ 
other, of one clause to another. oi one phrase to another, of one word 
to another, even of one letter to another. (See Pari Two which consid¬ 
ers such problems in greater detail.) 

Capital Letters Help Communication. 

Fulfilling Convention. In general, capital letters have hardly any 
function in aiding communication. 'I he.r use depends almost entirely 
on convention or on arbitrary usage prescribed by a style sheet, a 
manual of style, or a writer’s handbook. Because this is true, a writer 
often must adapt his own personal way of capitalizing to that method 
prescribed by a certain publication for which he may be writing. 
When a college news reporter writes themes, for example, his English 
instructor requires him to write “Mississippi i^iver"; when he vMites 
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a news story, however, his newspaper’s style sheet requires him to 
write “Mississippi river”. Neither way is better than the other. Both are 
correct for their different situations. 

In two ways capital letters do aid communication: (1) they help 
to draw the reader’s attention to the beginning of a new idea, and (2) 
they help to distinguish between general and specific things. 

Signpost for a New Idea. By convention we capitalize the first 
\^’ord of a sentence. Such a capital letter in conjunction with the period 
which closes the preceding sentence acts as a visual signpost: the 
reader can expect a new idea. Capital letters are not only conventional 
signposts erected at the beginning of sentences; they also start a direct 
quotation or a title. Many times capitalization, at the most, may lend 
only eye-appeal to the written matter. Into this category fall the capital 
letters used in the first word of a line of poetry (many modern poets 
no longer follow this convention), the first word of each division of 
an outline, the first word and the major words of a title, the first 
word and all nouns in the salutation or complimentary close of a 
letter, and the pronoun “I.” 

Signpost for a Specivic Object. In the second category, that of dis¬ 
tinguishing between general and specific things, capital letters identify 
proper nouns or proper adjectives an t abbreviations or initials of 
proper nouns. Writin ’ '■;'mior high school" indicates to the reader 
that sevcnili, eighth, . -iih grades in general are meant by the 
phrase; the c'pital letters in "Junior High School,” however, give the 
due that a .<■1 . ific schof>l is meant—perhaps the only junior high 
school in a p.uiieular ci'.v. In "Joe moved to the South,” the capital 
letter on south helps to idci.tify a specific region; in "Joe drove south,” 
however, only a general diveetion is indicated. In the first example, 
the article the preceding South helps to identify a region, but the 
capital ,*> is a furthec aid. Similarly. tal’King about “Democratic” prin¬ 
ciples indicates tne p.'ineiplcs of a specific political party, but writing 

about democrai.: prijiripies merely indicates the general principles 
of democracy. 

Except for ihe-c lv,g gencrnl categories, capitalization usage is 
hardly standardized, -dome for example, advocate the writ- 
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ing of A.M.; others, however (including Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary), permit a.m. If there is a general tendency in the use of 
capitals, it is toward the use of fewer rather than more—possibly be¬ 
cause of the widespread influence of journalistic standards. 

Spelling and Pronunciation Make Words Recognizable. 

Conventions of Spelling and Pronunciation. To some persons the 
conventions of “correct” spelling and of “correct” pronunciation are 
more important than the clear presentation of ideas. Whether to pro¬ 
nounce either as “ee-ther” or as “eye-ther,” whether to say “to-may-to” 
or “to-mah-to,” whether to write “thru" for through, or “iho” for 
though, or “nitc” for night—d\\ of these, and similar problems, bother 
some people excessively. In most such cases, no matter what the choice, 
there is usually little likelihood that communication is hindered. But 
the only reason communication is not hindered is that cither the “non¬ 
standard” choices are already so well known that they are at least 
partially accepted, or they are easily recognizable as variations of an 
accepted form. If neither of the last two conditions holds, almost in¬ 
variably communication is not smoothly completed. Instead, the audi¬ 
ence must overcome a slight initial shock in trying to recognize the 
new form as replacing the stanclnr<l form; for example, one who 
hears the pronunciation “poosh" wlicn he has been accustomed to 
“push” may have his understanding temporarily hailed by hearing 
the unfamiliar form. 

Necessity, the Mother of Convention. Conventional spelling and 
pronunciation find their roots in a communicative necessity. Words 
used for communication must carry a common meaning for both the 
speaker and the audience. Words, therefore, must be recognizable be¬ 
fore one can attach common meaning to them. Standard spelling and 
standard pronunciation arc necessary to give stable form to words so 
that they can be recognized. It is true that both the spelling and the 
pronunciation of words change with time, just as the meanings of 
words change; but the shift is so gradual that one hardly loses sight of 
the original. So we find a new standard form developing. An inter¬ 
esting example is the Old English word for milk {meolc). Humlreds 
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of years trace the change in spelling, but there has not been a parallel 
change in pronunciation—many people still say “melk.” Fundamen¬ 
tally, then, there are sufficient reasons for abiding by conventional, or 
standard, forms in both spelling and pronunciation. 

Following the Leader, When a new word comes into the language, 
sometimes the written word is formed first, sometimes the oral. This 
might suggest an invariable rule that pronunciation logically follows 
spelling or that spelling logically follows pronunciation. Unfortunately, 
this is untrue, as any foreigner will testify as he runs against rough, 
through, though, plough, and slough —or as many a college freshman 
will testify when he tries to write a sentence with too, to, and two in it. 
An oral word may have a written form arbitrarily arrived at. Accept¬ 
ing this makes communication possible. 

Variant Forms. Many misspellings and mispronunciations do not 
actually hinder communication. An American running across colour 
for the first time might consider it a misspelling if he didn’t recognize 
it as a Ikirish form. But, assuming that he knew color, he would 
hardly misunderstand the writer; that is, some words have acceptable 


variants: catak^g. catalogue; cigaret, cigarette; judgement, judgment; 
inclose, enclose: theatre, theater; dialog, dialogue; program, pro¬ 
gramme; traveling, travelling. To decide rigidly which word of each 


pair of variants is the “correct” spelling i.s to draw a line which most 


people 


Umgi.T 

1 ^ 


draw in e:amlard English. Similar variants can be 


fouml in prorntneiation: 


I<Lscarch or reSEARCH, CONtract or con- 


1 RACT, AD Iress or adDi\h..SS, Or; two nations draw up a COM- 
pact, but u’e eak of a comP.\CT mass; we are born with an 


INsiinct, but a s-mation is inSTINCT with danger. Such distinctions 
arc exact standards of pronunciation, but violations usually do not 
change the meaning of an utterance. 


Observing these distinctions often labels one as an “educated” per- 
'.on. as a member of a high-brow level. If one fails to follow such 
distinctions, he is often labelled “uneducated” and consequently “un¬ 
qualified. Such a conclusion is not always justified, but it is often 


consistent with human 
cuiUplished as well one 


behavior. Whether or not the “job” can be ac- 
way as another is not the only criterion: we 
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can eat as well with our fingers, but we use knives and forks; a coed 
can go to class in a Bikini bathing suit, but she doesn’t. 

Some Punctuation Makes Words Recognizable. 

Spelling and Punctuation. Ordinarily, punctuation is not a part 
of spelling, but hyphens and apostrophes are often closer to questions 
of spelling than they are to questions of punctuating. Since standard 
spelling gives recognizable form to words in order that meanings can 
be attached to the words, hyphens and apostrophes can, in that sense, 
give form to words. 

Apostrophes and Spelling. Using an apostrophe to show possession, 
to indicate a contraction, to make certain plurals, or to show omis¬ 
sions is as much a matter of correct spelling as knowing the distinc¬ 
tion between their and there. In some cases the correct placement of an 
apostrophe is necessary for clear communication: if a car is ‘ James s 
car,” it belongs to one man whose name is “James ; if the car is the 
“Jameses’ car,” it belongs to a group whose name is “James.” 

Another way to consider it is that the apostrophe actually makes 
a new word, the spelling of which an educated person is supposed to 
know. Thus an educated person is expected to use the apostrophe 
when a word is contracted or when letters are omitted: cant for can¬ 
not (notice the dificrence if the apostrophe were left out) and miis 
for must (check Exercise 7b in (Ik applications of Section 2 of this 
chapter for further examples). I-urther, the educated person is sup¬ 
posed to know that, just as one adds es to c/wnh to make a plural, 
one forms the plural of letters, numbers, signs, and a word (when it 
is used as a word and not as a symbol) by adding s: cross your ts: 
his 5's look like yV; don’t use ^'s in formal writing; there will be no 
if's, and’s, or bnt’s about it. 

Hyphens and Spelling. In the same way, a hyphen often changes 
the form of a word. The result is a new word with a new meaning. 
The most common use of the hyphen is to make one wort! out of two 
or more words, that is, to form compound adjectives and nouns: a 
three-base hit, the first-quarter score, blue-green dress, a om tenth 
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share (all adjectives); daughter-in-law, attorney-general, self-consist¬ 
ency (all nouns). Hyphens used at the end of a line to divide a word 
merely indicate the continuation of the word on the next line; thus 
the hyphen holds the word in standard form for the reader as he 
moves from one line to the next. 

GUI DEBOARD: In order that words can carry meaning, they 

muse first have a form which both speaker and 
audience recognize. Spelling and pronunciation 
give words form and are necessary communica¬ 
tive conventions. Capitalization is less standard: 
learn the style you are expected to use for a 
given job. 


Talkers Use Punctuation, Too. 

Written and Oral Punctuation. A talker need not worry about 
when to use a comma or a semicolon, but he has his own way of 
punctuating; through vocal variety and body movement. Just as writ¬ 
ten words stand for oral words, so docs written punctuation (except 
for the ordinary conventions) stand for f^ral punctuation. 

'I'he common “end marks” or “stops.” for example, stand for ways 
of using the voice: (1) a drop in vocal pitch to mark the end of a 
rhoijL'ht turns into a period in a written sentence; (2) slowing the 
rate, raising the pitch, inrrc.ising the volume, roughening the quality 
of the voice--all of this ma; be wrappcil ambiguously in a written 
exclamation p.ant; (3) an interrogating tone of voice usually be¬ 
et.nus a c]ucsf.inn mark in written discourse. In addition to vocal 
vacity, a talker use gestures as punctuating aids: to qualify his 

cnipi. isis. he may point at hi.s viudiencc, clench his fist, or lean toward 
the ri’Mience; raisim: the eyebrows, shrugging the shoulders, or hold¬ 
ing our both h.i:ids witls palms upwatd may accompany a question, 
i he voice anti ihe body, then, c.an aid in giving shades of meaning 
that ordinary w. jtie:; punctuation c.innot hope to do. 

T. on Much i'rst tu vnoN. The writer 'vho attempts to make written 
1 nnetuation .aid air.' ihctoiiceily as much as possible can easily fall 
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into a school-girl style. When one exclamation point can no longer 
carry the proper emphasis, such a writer uses two; when two are in¬ 
sufficiently emphatic, he must use three; when even three are too 
weak, he can only go on to four. When this point is reached, the 
reader feels that the author is always “shouting at the top of his 
lungs.” Another characteristic of the school-girl style is to underscore 
certain words for emphasis, to double-underscore words for greater 
emphasis, and so on. This is akin to vocal inflection so extremely 
varied that it is “over-sweet” and “sissified.” The skillful writer de¬ 
pends on his choice of words to convey shades of meaning. He relies 
as little as possible on punctuation to aid him rhetorically. He uses it 
more often to aid his logic or to fulfill a convention of usage. 

Conventional and Logical Punctuation. Much punctuation is con¬ 
ventional; that is, it is used because it is considered “correct" for a 
certain level of English usage. 

A period is used conventionally after initials and abbreviations or to 
set off the heading in an outline. Some of these conventions, however, 
are being changed in modern usage: for example, Mr Brown, al¬ 
though this usage is still largely restricted to British English. Com¬ 
mon abbreviations which have reached the status of accepted “words” 
are usually written without periods: UNESCO, TV, AAA, TVA, 
MVA. These abbrcviations-as-wf)rds look so familiar that to write 
them with periods would, in some cases, set up an obstacle to com¬ 
munication: U.N.E.S.C.O., T.V., A.A.A., T.\./V., M.V.A. Again, a 
period to set off numerals or letters in the headings of outlines is no 
more logical than some other device, say parentheses, dashes, or hy¬ 
phens. The use of a period is conventional: 

I. Biology I—Biology (I) Biology 

A. Botany A—Botany (A) Botany 

B. Zoology B—Zoolog)' (B) Zoology 

All three forms are equally understandable, but the first is the con¬ 
ventionally acceptable form. 

A safe convention to follow is one of self-consistency; that is, d one 
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is not following a prescribed style-sheet, he follows consistent rules 
of his own. One would not mix forms, for instance: 

I—Biology. 

A. Botany 
B-Zoology 


When a writer remains consistent with himself, he influences many 
readers toward making an unconsciously favorable evaluation of him 
as an “educated” person. 

The period, of course, is not the only mark of punctuation which 
is used conventionally. Even the question mark has an occasional 
conventional use: “Edward Taylor (1645.^-1729) is an American meta¬ 
physical poet.” The question mark in this sentence acts as a word or 
a statement: we are not sure of Taylor’s birthdate. 

Logically, we do not need certain commas in a sentence, but they 
are often required conventions. The sense of the statement does not 


need the second comma in the preceding sentence, for instance; the 
conjunction but acts as a fulcrum for the turn of thought, and the 
ct)mma can only aid the conjunction—if it actually docs that. In some 
cases, however, a comma is helpful logically: we may or may not 
place commas after most if*'.rf)ductory phrases or clauses, but omitting 
the comma in some cas« '. (initely hinders communication. When 
ilte introductory phrase or ...lu.sc quite clearly divides itself from the 
main thought, u’r can oft« n omit the comma without danger: “After 
he lind read the book he made himself a cup of coffee.” In other 
cases, however, the introducrory phrase or clause without a comma 


may !c;’d the reader into an improper completion of the thought: 

(1 < Alter he finished the book no longer looked so new.” (2) “With 

the he:p of James Wilson hnally presented an acceptable paper to his 

ins.iiietor." The omission of the comma in the last two examples cer- 

lamly hinders cr.mmunication more than its omission in the first 
example. 


.\lmost purely convention 
pi^.ts of an address c»r date, 
direct quotations, separatinf^ 


al uses of the comma include setting off 
setting off mild interjections, setting off 
all items in a series, indicating the omis- 
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sion of a verb in a compound sentence, following a conjunctive adverb 
in a compound sentence, following the salutation of a friendly letter, 
and following the complimentary close of all letters. In other words, if 
one were to write the following sentences, all of which violate the 
conventions just listed, most readers would not misunderstand the 
meaning: 

He lives in Chicago Illinois. 

He was born in March 1915. (A form which is being used more 
and more is “27 March 1952.”) 

Oh I hadn’t thought of that. 

John said “I have only one suit to my name.” (Many writers use 
the comma without the quotation marks: John said, I have only one 
suit to my name. A few use a dash preceding direct quotations: John 
said—I have only one suit to my name.) 

For breakfast he ate eggs, bacon and toast. 

A tall scraggly bush grew in the front yard. 

John asked his father for money; Hurry his mother. 

He knew only a few words of French; therefore he decided to study 
the language before he went to Paris. 

Dear Susie (or) Dear Susie— (or) Dear Susie; 

Yours sincerely (or) Yours sincerely— 

In such cases of convention, the safest way is to follow the conven¬ 
tion; people arc more likely to accept the conservative approach than 
the convention-breaking one. 

The use of the semicolon, a mark of punctuation half-way between 
a period and a comma, is governed largely by convention. Conven¬ 
tionally, a semicolon between the independent clauses of a compound 
sentence takes the place of a conjunction; in almost every such case 
a period will serve as well: “Abraham Lincoln believed not only in a 
government by the people; he also believed in government for the 
people.” A variation of this convention is to use the semicolon between 
independent clauses when one of them contains a comma, even when 
the clauses are joined by a conjunction: “Abraham Lincoln, our great 
Civil War president, believed in government by the people; but, more 
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important, he believed in government for the people.” In this sen¬ 
tence, replacing the semicolon with either a comma or a period will 
hardly hinder communication: “Abraham Lincoln, our great Civil War 
president, believed in government by the people, but, more important, 
he believed in government for the people.” Another convention in us¬ 
ing the semicolon—a convention, by the way, which is undergoing 
change—is to use it to separate independent clauses joined by a con¬ 
junctive adverb: “An American author can be regarded as one who 
was born in the United States; therefore, T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound 
can be considered Americans.” The modern tendency in such a case 
is to replace tlie semicolon with a comma and, in addition, to drop 
the comma after therefore. More logically, we use the semicolon to 
separate items in a series when each item includes commas: “Thomas 
Jefferson, the principal author of The Declaration of Independence; 
Thomas Paine, author of The Cr/>/> papers; George Washington, the 
leader of the colonial army . . .” The semicolon in such an instance 
aids the reader and ought to be retained. 

Convention largely guides our use of the colon too. The most ob¬ 
vious examples occur in separating the minutes from the hours (11:45 
a.m.), in separating the verse from the chapter in Biblical references 
ifoh _S, 5), in separating stanza or part from line in references to 
poetry {Evangeline I: 3'’ MV or in separating act from scene in ref¬ 
erences to plays {hdacbeth I: I). Today, however, a period instead of 
a colon in time references is gaining acceptance: 11.45 p.m. In the 
orher references a comma would usually work as well: fob 28, 5; 
Evangeline I, 20-31; Macbeth I, 1 . The latter examples may “look 
v.-rong" only because we arc accustomed to the former examples. We 
use the colon conventionally also to introduce a formal statement or 


long quotation, to introduce a 
or phrase w hich illustrates or 


list or a series, or to introduce a clause 
explains a preceding idea in the same 


senicJice. 


Ihe use of quotation marks also follows conventions: enclosing 
quoted material in double quotation marks is a familiar convention 
(John said.^ “You’ll need your textbook in class this afternoon.”); a 
Jong formal quotation (one of several lines or more) is often put in 
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smaller type and indented in print, or merely indented in longhand— 
in both cases no quotation marks are used. Enclosing titles of short 
stories, booklets, poems, and songs in double quotation marks is a 
convention which distinguishes "short” works from “long” ones like 
titles of books, magazines, and newspapers, which are underscored to 
indicate italics. Sometimes this convention is displaced by indicating 
titles with all capitals or by merely capitalizing the important words. 
Sometimes quotation marks are useful beyond mere convention: using 
words in a special way as "short” and "long” are used above; enclos¬ 
ing borrowed material, as in referring to business men as "Babbitts 
(borrowing from Sinclair Lewis’s novel); or enclosing words bor¬ 
rowed from a lower level of English usage, such as quoting slang in 
formal writing (One ought to get a "kick" out of reading poetry). 

One of the handiest, and probably one of the most overworked 
marks of punctuation, is the dash. Some comic-strip authors use noth¬ 
ing but the dash, throwing it into a sentence any time when a pause 
is to be indicated. Some persons in friendly letters rely heavily on 
the dash. In standard English, however, its use is generally restricted 
to show abrupt breaks in thought and emphatic interruptions in the 
progress of thought; or it may he used to reproduce stumbling speech. 

Other marks of punctuation usc<l less frequently are underscoring, 
parentheses, and brackets. The p. inter sets underscored words in 
italics to identify titles of major works, like books, magazines, news¬ 
papers, plays, and works of an in general (examples: Is Anybody 
Listening?, The Atlantic, The New York Times, Romeo and fulict. 
The Thinker). Italics also conventionally identify the names of ships, 
aircraft, and trains {Queen Mary. Tlying Automaton. Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Limited). Parentheses enclose added material, as in the preceding 
sentence; commas and dashes often act as substitutes for parentheses. 
An author inserts additional materia! into a quoted passage by using 
brackets, which, by convention, separate his own material Irom that 
which is quoted. Parentheses, on the other hand, indicate material 
added by the original author. 

Relative Dieitculty oh Whitten and Oral Punctuation. Body 
and voice control come "naturally” to most people, who acquire them 
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without conscious e^^ort in the same way that they learn to talk. We 
utter words almost as easily as we breathe, and we learn to punctuate 
those oral words with voice variation and body control—when we are 
uninhibited by stage fright, etc.—almost as effortlessly. Some people, 
however, do not naturally have much vocal variation, and when they 
talk before a group they are afflicted with trembling hands, shaking 
knees, and a sinking stomach. They need training to improve their 
delivery, that is, their oral punctuation. Written punctuation is still 
a largely conscious effort that requires a writer to think about how 
he punctuates. Both kinds of punctuation have basically the same 
purpose, that of conveying meaning; but both are sufficiently dif¬ 
ferent from each other that no one is likely to use the written aid in 
place of the oral. Most people need only to improve their skill in the 
use of each. Unvarying pitch, volume, rate, and unpleasant quality of 
the voice seldom hinder communication in friendly conversations, for 
example. But, placed in a more formal situation with an audience of 
fifteen or twenty people, many persons lose their naturalness, speak 
in a monotone, or fall into pitch patterns, such as letting their voices 
rise at the end of each sentence. Most college students do not need 
to worry about improving their communication over cokes at the 
neighborhood hangout or in friendly letters. But learning to com¬ 
municate in more formal situations where clarity, vividness, and ac¬ 
curacy are important can aid in any career. 

GUIDEBOARD: Three main categories of punctuation are: con¬ 

ventional, logical, and rhetorical. What is im¬ 
portant is punctuation which aids meaning, and 
any one of the three may aid meaning in a 
given sentence. Learn to adapt the conventions 
to logical and rhetorical uses. 


AppSjcations 

(1) According to standard conventional usage, which of the itali¬ 
cized words in the following passage should be capitalized Which 
words must be capita'lzcd to aid communication.? According to the 
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particular requirements of a given job (style sheet, style book), which 
words may or may not be capitalized? Note: Sec Part Two—SI. 

1 Artie shaiv tells us in his autobiography, the trouble with 

2 Cinderella, that he was born in the east, in neiv yor\ city. When 

3 he was seven or eight years old, his mother and jather moved north 

4 to neiv haven, the site of yale universky. The address of the 

5 combined business and home was 215^2 which is now oc* 

6 cupied by several yale buildings. He tells us that while he was 

7 attending the dwight street school he learned that not all of 

8 life in a democracy —even one with a democratic party and a re- 

9 publican party—is democratic. After he had graduated from gram- 
id mar school, he attended htllhouse high. When he was fourteen, he 

11 attended poll’s palace, where he heard a saxophonist play dreamy 

12 melody, and from that day he decided on four things: money, suc- 

13 cess, fame, and happiness. 

(2) The prefix re and the hyphen can change word forms and 
therefore word meanings; use the following pairs of words in sen¬ 
tences which indicate the differences in meaning to illustrate this 

phenomenon: 

(a) recollect, re-collect (b) recover, re-cover (c) relay, re-lay 

(d) remark, re-mark (e) retire, re-tire (f) reform, re-form 

(3) In the English language, spelling does not always give the key 
to pronunciation. Similarly, pronunciation is not always a key to 
spelling—especially if the pronunciation is not standard. Correct the 
spelling of each word and pronounce it corrccti\. 


accidently 

generly 

prespiration 

athcletics 

govermeni 

probly 

barbarious 

grieviously 

quanity 

canidate 

hinderance 

reconize 

childern 

hunderd 

rememberance 

choclate 

libtc 

sophmore 

drownded 

libary 

sufferage 

elem 

literture 

suprisc 

cverbody 

mischievious 

temperture 

Febuary 

preform 

turribic 
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(4) Oral words do not get their standard forms from standard pro¬ 
nunciation only. They also, of course, are put into recognizable form 
by clear enunciation, or articulation, of the syllables. The articulators 
the jaws, the lips, the tongue, the teeth, the soft palate—work together 
to give spoken words their forms. Below are sentences designed to 
illustrate how the articulators work to form words. 

When you say Sentences A and B notice how your jaw must “work 
harder” than usual. Repeat the sentences, exaggerating the movement 
of the jaw: 

(a) Don’t be a baker if your bones bend like butter. 

(b) Farther and farther rolled on the ocean, beating on far beaches, 
beating and rolling. 

The next four sentences require agile lips; watch their movement in 
a mirror to detect the various positions your lips must assume to say 
the sentences: 

(c) Many, many are the miles I must move, Molly. 

(d) Give me some ice, not some mice. 

(e) When the summer s cool, I go to summer school. 

(f) Bobby’s boots became baby’s boats. 

If you can say the next two sentences without getting your tongue 
twisted on the t's and the /'s, you have placed your tongue properly. 
What position must you repeatedly put the tongue in to do this exer¬ 
cise? 

(g) Thomas Titmouse lied two tecs to the top of two tall trees that 
tottered threateningly in the breeze. 

(h) Lily's languid lullaby, like thick li>bloIly, lulled Larry asleep. 

By this time you should have noticed that the articulators work co¬ 
operatively. For example, in the next sentence, the tongue and the 
t'-cth work together: 

(i) The tick-tock of a thin tin clock will thrill a thick thief more 
than three thistles thrust into the th.ick of his thumb. 

And in the next sentence, notice how the tongue and the soft palate 
do the \\ork. If yon do not know where the soft palate is, you should 
be able to locate it after saying these sentences aloud: 
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(j) Give us gold, grown green; give us grass, gilded gold. 

(k) Sing a song of spring, Gringo. 

(5) What is the difference in meaning between the following pairs 
of sentences.^ 

(a) This is the boy’s cat. 

This is the boys’ cat. 

(b) This is the James’ car. 

This is the Jameses’ car. 

(c) The paper is France’s most imjwrtant document. 

The paper is Frances’ most important document. 

(d) The deer’s antlers hung on the clubroom wall. 

(How can this sentence be revised to indicate whether the ant¬ 
lers belonged to one or more decr^) 

(e) Brown’s and Smith’s stores have red fronts. 

Brown and Smith’s stores have red fronts. 

(f) The commandcr-in-chicf’s duties arc listed in this letter. 

The commandcrs-in-chief's duties are listed in this letter. 

(6) As you say each sentence aloud, follow the marks to show rel¬ 
ative changes in pitch. Then explain the meaning which each pitch 
pattern gives to the sentence: 




(a) Do you know Marybcilc? 

(f) Is this your hat? 

(b) Do you know, Marybcilc? 

(g) It snowed last night. 

(c) Have you seen my cat? 

(h) It snowed last night. 

(d) Have you seen my cat? 

(i) Please, don’t go. 

(e) Is this your hat? 

(j) Please, don’t go. 
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(7) Repeat each sentence aloud. Say the words in capitals with more 
volume than the other words. Explain how the change in volume 
changes the meaning. 

(a) PAT, stop that running around. 

Pat, stop that RUNNING AROUND. 

(b) Is THIS a nice day? 

Is this a NICE day? 

(c) GOOD-bye. 

Good-BYE. 

(d) DON’T do that. 

Don’t DO that. 

(e) THIS is a fine kettle of fish. 

This is a FINE kettle of fish. 


(8) Insert punctuation and capital letters in the following para¬ 
graphs. Be prepared to discuss each from conventional, logical, or rhe¬ 
torical ncccs.sitv: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


willi.'ini alien white the editor ol the emporia knnsas gazette 
is probably aiiiericas most famous country journalist from the time 
of his first editorial printed on june 3 '395 until he stopped 
going to his office in 1943 he advocated what he thought was best 
for ernporia for kansa.? a.if? for the united states 

if we can judge from iiis stories called the king of boyville 
mr white led a normal boys life raiding orchards playing a jews 
harp and figh’ing with other boys as a young man inr white seemed 
to care little for what is usually called sports instead he got 
most of his ' xcrcisc from walkim: 

he went to the college of emperia and the university of kansas 
but he could iiardly have been called a serious student in a letter 
to his mother he referred to himseif as her naturally unstudious 
son he never was a mathematician he failed solid geometry three 
times at the university at .a time '.'•Iscn the course was a require¬ 
ment f ;r graduation later he refused an honorary degree from his 
alma mater 
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(9) E. E. Cummings in ihe poem below does not punctuate, spell, 
or capitalize conventionally. Try to decide (a) why he spells the way 
he does, (b) why he punctuates the way he does, (c) why he orders 
his words the way he does. Then read the poem aloud so that it com¬ 
municates. 

(fca 

therr 

ain 

;dreamin 
g field o 
ver forest fit; 

wh 

o could 
be 

so 

!f1 

tc 

r?n 

oo 

nc) 

—From Xaipe. seventy-one poems, by c. c. cummings, copyright 
1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948. 1949. 1950 by i c. cummings. reprinted 
by permission of Oxford University Press, Inc. 

(10) Find examples of advertisements in magazines or newspapers 
to illustrate the degree to which they rely on conventional punctua¬ 
tion. What do the ad-writers substitute for marks of punctuation? 
Point out places in the advertisements where communication is hin¬ 
dered because of the kind, or lack, of punctuation. 

(11) Listen carefully to a well-known radio commercial. Reproduce 
the entire announcement in writing. Punctuate so that a classmate 
will be able to say the commercial in the same way that the ani. 'uncer 
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did. Give your written version to someone to read aloud. How close 
did he come to the original announcer’s version? 


4. How Do Writers and Talkers Solve 
Other Common Problems? 

[Begin timed reading. Exercise 2. Time started: -] 

Audiences Are Variable. 

Writing \'ersus Talking. Writing and talking may be similar but 
they are not identical. Until recently, when various kinds of record¬ 
ings (on tape, wire, plastic, etc.) were developed to make talking 
relativelv permanent, writing was the best way to make a record of oral 
worils; writing is still the most convenient. But writing is not talking: 
writing, as we have pointed out, stands for talking. Sometimes we 
write the way we talk—when a colloquial style is desirable. Some¬ 
times we talk the way we write—when a formal, even ceremonial 
style is desirable. One can hear much advice nowadays to write as he 
talks. If one could follow this advice, written communication would 
be much easier. Unfortunately, such advice oversimplifies communi¬ 
cation. 

Im lltnce of Audiences. What, then, is the determinant? Who sets 
the standartl? Almost invariably, the audience. This sounds simple, 
hut [oe Scola rca«ling is a dilTerent audience from Joe Scola listening. 
-Vnd Joe Scola listening in a required class is undoubtedly a different 
audience from Joe Scola listening in an elective class. In other words, 
.ludu nces are \'jrfahlc, even when audience refers to only one person. 
To direct a message to a particular audience, then, requires some 
Iviiou ledge of what kind ol audience will receive the message. An 
eiTective writer or talker tries to analyze his audience in advance of his 
writing c r talking, because certain common problems require different 
.1 ['proacbes. Illustrafix e ot this are those common problems of gaining 
au ‘ntion. attaining common ground, and using visual aids. The talker 
anil the writer acc<}mplish each diiTerentlv, nlthoiitih both have the 
s.ime aim: v.oi7'pkiing communication succcssfiillv. 
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Common Problems Sometimes Require Lncommon 

Methods. 

Gaining Attention. Usually one does not st.irt a speech m the same 
way he begins an article or a theme. A writer generally prepares a 
paper with a special audience in mind: an author preparing an article 
on “miracle drugs” for Scientific American knows his readers have 
more scientific knowledge than the readers of 1 ht^ d An autior 
writing for This Week, therefore, uses an introduction with genera 
appeal, but the author writing for Scientific American may more 

safely use an introduction with restricted appeal. 

Making a speech, one knows in general, also, the nature o ns 

audience, but unlike the writer, a talker knows sptcilKal \ mc con 
dons under which his audience listens to Inni. W i'-li cxpcruiKe i 
learns to adjust to those conditions In* levising the lK_..,innin.. 
speech as the situation demands, in some -.ast--. lor t.Nam| c, le > 

have to acknowledge an introduction. Or he in.i) hast to relei 
a previous speaker has said—something whitli ni.inv a sUi 
allege classroom forgets when several s[Hake.s perlonn during tie 

same class period. 

Because a talker has surer knowk igc of iu> communication situa¬ 
tion, he can make a more vivid nupo ssion at on K^iiining i 
Writer. This advantage is tempers', by (he ever ..uan,.,in,.. ^ *<^^1 i, 
oral situation, which means tlia’ the talker ii. ^ mort c\i e ^ 
the way he chooses to start, oft n not knov .g lai ns o[ c g 
words will be until just a few seconds hefoie iic begins to talk. An 
effective talker, then, like an elTeciivc v.iitci, knows le las t ic [ 

1cm of gaining attention, but lie aUo knows that he cannot gam 

attention in the same way that a writer docs. 

ArrMNiN-c Common G^oonu. Ano.l,.dUlcrcncc l.cuvccn .alk.ng 

and writing, closely allied to tlte diHer.-nt ..ays of gaining auction, 

is that of “attaining common ground. 

Giving directions or making a dcf.nnion r«,n,rcs tl.at a s,., aUr 
find common ground with his andicncc. Suppose a stranger asi. ■ the 
way to the post office. A likely reply would be, "Do you know 


rc 
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the Central Firehouse is?” If the answer is “yes,” the stranger and 
the informant are on common ground, and directions can continue 
from the known point, the Central Firehouse. Or in more formal 
oral situations, like a classroom, the lecturer may need to define a 
technical term or a word used in a special way. To be certain that his 
definition is understood, he can tell whether he is reaching common 
ground by noting whether his listeners have a look of comprehension 
or of perplexity. If they signify misunderstanding of his definition, he 
can search for a new approach or add another example. 

A writer, in contrast, has a much more difficult task in establishing 
common ground. The writer cannot assume that his reader already 
knows the subject or he will “lose” the reader from the beginning. 
Neither can the author assume that all readers are ten-year-olds. A 
writer who does this runs the danger of insulting the intelligence of 
his reader and arousing an antagonistic attitude, in effect “losing” his 
reader as certainly as though he assumed the reader knew more than 
he did. A talker, as we have noted, can often tell that he has estab¬ 
lished common ground when he notices the understanding looks on 
the faces of his audience. The writer has no such aid to rely on. 

Using Diagrams and Charts. In giving directions, in analyzing 
physical lay-outs like parks or building.s, in illustrating abstract ideas 
with concrete pictures—in all of these situations, writers and talkers 
often use visual aids (chart.s, diagrams, pictures) to clarify their words. 
A writer generally presents the complete diagram and refers to labelled 
parts as he find' it T’..*cessary. A talker mav frjllow the same method, of 


course, except 
about it. For cx mir 
in pattern of surf;.-'. 


i:c will probably point to each part as he talks 
'e. the problem may be to explain the difference 
■/ ir.ds and of high-altitudc winds in the northern 


hemisphere. Ho«'' v.rj .ld a writer and a talker by using diagrams 
solve this problcu', ^ ’i; i, -cntly ? 


Surface wi 
Jo not move 
Surface win’ 


The Writer 


a .. high-altitude winds in the northern hemisphere 


. '..1 r.j tMitern. 


r.’i. ’ },;ilo\v the broad pattern diagrammed below in 
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Figure 1. The northeast trade winds blow in a southwest direction from 
about 30 degrees north latitude toward the equator. Then, in the mid- 
latitudes (30 to 60 degrees) are the prevailing westerlies; and finally, 
north of 60 degrees are the polar cast winds. 


Polar 

Easterlies 


60°N. 


Prevailing 

Westerlies 

Northeast 
Trades 



30°N. 


Equator 


Figure 1. Surface Winds in the Nonhern Hemisphere. 


High-altitude winds, however, move in a difierent pattern, as illustrated 
in Figure 2 At •10,000 feet, except for a small area near the equator, 
westerlies cover the entire northern hemisphere. They increase in speed 
from the pole toward the equator until they reach their maximum 
velocity at about 30 degrees north la-itude. In the diagram, the relative 
speed is indicated by the length of ti.c arrow (the longer the arrow, the 
greater the speed). Below 30 degrees the speed of the winds decreases. 
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To illustrate his remarks, a talker could prepare these diagrams ia 
advance and then point out each part as he talks about it. In addition, 
he could draw his finger, or a pointer, along the path of the winds 
to give his audience a more concrete sense of direction and move¬ 
ment. 

Many times there will be an advantage in developing a diagram as 
one talks. The college lecturer who uses the blackboard extensively 
tries to give the sense of an unfolding idea with his developing dia¬ 
gram. In this case, drawing the diagram becomes part of the oral 
situation. Drawing the complete diagram (especially if it is lengthy 
or complex) on the blackboard will lead the audience to impatient 
waiting. If the talker wants to work from a completed diagram, he 
should draw it in advance on a large piece of tagboard instead of try¬ 
ing his listeners’ patience. As the drawing is developed on the black¬ 
board, an inexperienced talker, however, must guard against losing 

. t a 11\ iiig to the blackboard.” Talking to 
the blackboard usually results when one regards his speech as an exer¬ 
cise rather than as a chance tcj transmit information. The talker can 
usually use a diagram more elTcctivcly than a writer, because the lis¬ 
tener does not need to expend as much effort to grasp the meaning. 


The Talker 

Surface winds and hi;.*h altitude winds in the northern hemisphere 
do not fTiovc in the same j'Jiiern. 

Surface winds lollow a jitnera! pattern which we can show on a 
diagram of the northern hemisphere. 

I Drau in^ the latitudinal .and longitudinal grid-work representing 
CiK. northern hemisphere.] 

dlie northeast trade winds blow from about 30 degrees north latitude 
in .1 s(>uth\\ estcriy direction toward the eijuator. 

ilirauing the arrows representing the northeast trades and labelling 
I iu in. ] 

Then, as we move t.A..ud the North Pole, wc find the prevailing 
westerlies nr llw mid-latnuJcs, between 30 and 60 degrees north. 

[Drawing dx- arrows representing the prevailing westerlies and label¬ 
ling them. I 
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Finally, to the extreme north, north of 60 degrees, arc the polar easter¬ 
lies. 

[Drawing the arrows representing the polar easterlies and labelling 
them.] 

High-altitude winds, however, move in a dilTcrent pattern. For 
example, . . . 

[Drawing another latitudinal and longitudinal grid-work for the 
northern hemisphere.] 

At forty thousand feet, except for a small area near the equator, 
westerlies cover the entire northern hemisphere. 

[Beginning to draw the arrows near the North Pole.] 

If we allow the length of the arrows to correspond to the speed of 
these winds, we see that they reach their maximum velocity near 30 
degrees north latitude. 

[Completing the longest arrow near 30 degrees north latitude.] 

Below 30 degrees, however, we sec that their force diminishes . . . 

[Drawing the shorter arrows below 30 degrees.) 

. . . until near the equator we see that the winds become easterlies of 
small force. 

[Drawing the arrows representing the easterlies.] 


Although this written account of how a talker might use a diagram 
is involved, it indicates how gestures accompanying words can help to 
clarify an explanation rather than confuse it. 


GUIDEBOARD: Because h audience directly confronts him, the 

talker will lind certain advantages in gaining 
attention, attaining common ground, or using 
visual aids; he should capitalize on them. The 
writer, however, should realize his difficulties 
and analyze his audience as well as he can. 


[End timed reading. Exercise 2 . lime finished:-Compre- 

hension test on page 4-1S.| 


Applicotions 

(1) Analyze a full-page magazine advertisement in color to deter- 
mine how it uses visual material to gain attention. 
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(a) Write an explanation of how the visual material gains its effect, 

(b) In a two- or three-minute speech to the class present your ex¬ 
planation of the advertisement’s effect. As you talk, refer frequently 
to the advertisement with gestures to clarify your remarks. 

(c) Which one of the two methods was easier for you.? Explain 
why. Let someone else read your paper. Discuss with him how you 
could have made your written explanation clearer. 

(2) The New York Times usually prints the texts of important 
speeches. Examine five or six of these speeches to see if the speaker 
attempted to gain common ground with his audience at the beginning 
of his speech. In other words, did the speaker try to get his audience 
to accept him, rather than reject him, early in his speech.? Re-write the 
introduction so that it would suit the reader of (a) your college paper, 
(b) your high school paper, and (c) the faculty of your college, (d) 
the members of a club to which you belong. 

(3) Write a paper and make a speech on some topic which can be 
more easily explained by using a diagram. Be prepared to discuss what 
adjustments you had to make in the oral and written situations. 

(a) Different kinds of mushrooms 

(b) 7 he working parts of a camera 

(c) The inside of the cve 

(d) Structure of the hun an heart 

(c) Distribution of iron cjrc in the world 

(f) How to recognize famous constellations 

(g) Learning the keys on a piano 

(ii) The battle of V’^icksburg 

::) Laying out a tennis court 

i'j) How to find some place of interest 


5. How Are Reodisig and Listening Related? 

iieing Passive Does Not Mean Being Asleep. 

Mental Alertness. Sav.ng that talking and writing are active and 
that reading and listening arc passive may suggest that being an audi- 
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ence is easy. In one sense, reading and listening require a great deal of 
activity, but it is hidden activity and might be termed alertness. This 
aspect of communication has been recognized for centuries; Aristotle, 
for instance, in the second book of his Rhetoric, points out that a good 
listener has the task of testing the "wisdom, virtue, and good will" of 
the speaker, that is, how wise the speaker is, how upright he is, and 
how interested in the audience he is. Later chapters of this book em¬ 
phasize these very points. Nor is the task of the reader less rigorous, as 
Thoreau has pointed out: "Books must be read as deliberately and 

reservedly as they were written. 

Physical Alertness, But mental alertness is impossible without 
physical alertness. Who ever saw a mind walking around without a 
body,? Both reading and listening retiuirc some muscle tension to keep 
the body alert and the miml attentive, but reading requires more con¬ 
scious use of a set of muscles than does listening: the increased or de¬ 
creased rate of "moving the eyes along a line," for instance, determines 
how fast or how slow one reads; making the eye "jump back and 
forth” or sending it diagonally down the page allows one to deliberate 
over his reading or to "skim" for specific information. And although a 
reader cannot literally talk hack to the writer in the same way that a 
listener often can, the reader must assume a posture of "talking back.' 
Slumping in the chair, for example, is hardly conducive to talking back 
-either mentally or acttially-whether one is reading or listening. 

Reading and Listening Can Be Iinpioved. 

Eves and Ears. Reading and listening can be improved within the 
physical limitations set by the botly. Near-sightedness and astigmatism, 
which affect the sight, and partial or total deafness arc examples of 
organic deficiencies requiring special medical attention. Ignoring near¬ 
sightedness when it may he improved by wearing glasses, for instance, 
and sitting in the last row of a classroom when one is “hard of hear- 
ing" unnecessarily act as barriers to communication. 

Controlling tuf Flow of Iue\s. A listener is comparatively unable 
to control the rate of a talker’s ideas, except in an informal givc-und- 
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take. In a lecture, for instance, one may feel compelled to mull over 
the definition of a basic concept, but to stop listening may mean 
missing other important points. Listening can often be a frustrating 
experience. But what about the reader? He may go as fast or as slow 
as his ability to comprehend allows. He may lay the book or paper 
down until he feels himself in the “proper mood.” The reader, then, 
can regulate the completion of communication to a degree that the 
listener cannot. 

The listener may have one consolation, that he need never listen 
any faster than someone can talk. But this consolation can be a dis¬ 
advantage, too. Listening to a lecture about familiar material, one may 
wish he could speed the lecturer up; instead, the talker controls the 
speed of ideas. While reading familiar or easy material, however, one 
can increase his rate, within his own personal limitations and purpose 
in reading. And it is practicable and possible for him to improve his 
speed and comprehension. As a listener, one may possibly increase the 
number of words he can hear in a minute, but drilling to attain such 
a .skill is hardly practicable because hardly anyone talks more rapidly 
(and remains intelligible to normal listeners) than about 250 words a 
minute. When the average freshman enters college, he can already read 
about 250 words a minute. What is important, however, is that he need 
not be satisfied with that rate. 

Ways or Improving. Basically, then, there are two ways of improving 
one’s abilities us an audience: (1) improving the “physical mechanics” 
which make reading and listening organically possible and (2) improv¬ 
ing the “mental mechanics” which turn passive looking and hearing 
into active reading incl listening. 

Tlie firsr met!'.r>d invohes testing the eyes for visual acuity, decreas¬ 
ing the number t»f hxarions on each line of reading matter, increasing 
the eyc-sp.an. eliminating silent vocalization, moving the eves rhythmic- 
.illy across a line, wearing hearing aids. etc. (Sec Part Two, RR— 
Reading: Rate for details.) 

The second mcduxl. improving mental mechanics, is a central con¬ 
cern of this bo-jk. By improving mental processes and by understand- 
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ing the structure of ideas and the nature of communication, one can 
become a better reader and listener as well as a better writer and talker. 

GUI DEBOARD: Important to successful communication are ef¬ 
fective writers and talkers. Equally important 
arc active readers and listeners. Reading and 
listening can be improved, but only by practic¬ 
ing what is preached, here and in the classroom. 


Applications 

(1) From personal observation in the next week collect examples of: 

(a) Your ability as a listener to control the speed with which com¬ 
munication was completed. How often tiid a lecturer go too fast for 
you to comprehend? What was the subject of his lecture = Why did he 
go too rapidly? Did other listeners feel the same as you.= How could 
you tell? Ask yourself similar questions about titiies when tlie lecturer 
seemed to go too slowly for your comprehension. 

(b) Your ability as a reader to control the speed with which com¬ 
munication was completed. 

On the basis of your observation draw some conclusions about the 
differences and similarities between reading and listening. Comi^arc 
your conclusions with those made hy other members of the class. 

(2) From personal observation during the next week collect ex¬ 
amples of how your intcrc.st influenced your ability to concentrate 

while reading or listening: 

(a) How often did your interest in otlicr activities spoil your con¬ 
centration during reading or listening? How successful were you in 
overcoming this handicap? 

(b) How often did your lack of interest in the subject matter affect 
your concentration while you were reading or listening? What did sou 
do to overcome your inattentivencss and lengthen your period of con¬ 
centration? 

(c) How often did success in what you were doing affect your con¬ 
centration while you were reading or listening? Do you generalK find 
it hard to concentrate when you arc studying difhcult sul>)ecis? 
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6. What Is This Chapter About? 

One who knows what is common to all the skills and what is 
peculiar to each can better adjust to different communicative situations. 
A talker, for instance, will not invariably use the same attention- 
gaining devices, the same ways of introducing visual helps, or even 
the same language in every speech because his audiences will vary. A 
listener, in contrast to a reader, can expect a personal and direct 
method of having his interest aroused; a listener will expect a more 
informal use of graphs and diagrams and will not demand such well- 
knit sentences or formal language as he would of a writer. When a 
talker understands that the words he uses are comparatively imperma¬ 
nent, he will attempt to use more obvious methods of transition to 
indicate to his listener the organization of his discourse. The writer, 
on the other hand, knowing that he cannot rely on gestures or voice 
inflection to aid his words, will carefully chose his words and construct 
hi.s sentences; he will use punctuation, capitalization, spelling, and 
paragraj>hing conventionally to get acceptance, rhetorically to gain 
effectiveness, logically to aid his thought. 



CHAPTER 


2 What Is the Function of Words? 


1. What Makes Communication Complex? 
Communication Begins with Experience. 

People Cannot Have the Same Experience. 

2. How Arc Words Related to Persons and Things? 
People Use Words Imperfectly. 

Words Can Represent Things in Four Ways. 


"When I use a word!' Humpty Diimp/y soul. n> uuluv sconilul lone, 
"it means just what / choose it to nuun—luilhct more tun hss. 

"The question is." said .llice, "whetint \<ut c.in ivjl^i words 
mean so many different things." 

"The question is." said Hurnpty Duniply. "which is to he waster— 
that's all." 

“-Lewis Carroll, Through the L.ool{ing-(.Aass 


“WilEHE DOES COMMfNICATION START.?” 

“When someone talks or writes. 

The professor had asked the ciuestion, and one of his students had 
answered it. The answer was “correct," the professor knew. lJut it was 
also too simple. It left out too much. And what the answer left out 

was important. 

What went on before the writing or the talking? “Think before you 
talk” and “look before you leap” both popped into the professor's head: 
talking and leaping may be important, but thinking and looking be¬ 
forehand are equally important. He decided to probe the beforehand, 
to show that communication can start before words—that is, with 
experience or ideas. 
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1« What Makes Communication Complex? 

[Begin timed reading. Exercise 3. Time started:_] 


Communication Begins with Experience. 

If words, or other symbols, are only the medium by which one per¬ 
son transmits “something” to another, then communication must obvi¬ 
ously start with this something. Something, that is, happens to someone 
who wishes to transmit the “happening” to another person. Communi¬ 
cation starts with this experience, with the stimulation of someone's 
senses and the functioning of his nervous system. In other words, an 
experience has at least two elements: (1) a subject (a person) who is 
involved (through his “five” senses) with (2) an object (an ice cube, 
a friend, a door, a presidential election). 

The “Subject.” The intensity, or richness, of an experience depends 
on the condition of the subject’s organism (flesh, blood, nerves, brain 
—all working together). For instance, after spending fifteen minutes 
over his test lubes, a chemistry student will no longer find hydrogen 
sulphide so sickening because his sense of smell fatigues quickly, and 
he becomes “accustomeil” to the odor. Or ihe longer one thinks about 
the pressure of one leg against the other when his knees are crossed, 
the harder it becomes to bear the “pain.” In the first example, fatigue 
causes the subject to react differently to an apparently unchanging 
t*ccurrence. In the second example, attentiveness or concentration 
changes the cxp-) ;<.-nce for the subject. 


I HE “Objecv.” \n experience, however, does not lie only in the 
subject; the ob|eci. trjo, is a part of the experience. Even a seemingly 
.simjdc object liltc an ice cube is complex; how cold is it? is it melting? 
ho'A' big is K.-' \', sar shaj'K: is it? Anil a microscope or a magnifying 
L;tass icvcal> olii- r cjucstions that could be asked of a simple ice cube. 
J he wonder is 'hat human beings should even hope to try to under¬ 
stand objecis—aiifl iis talk and write about them. 


THE“ExrnMr-vi - 
of communic.u:(it\. 


. Much talces place before words can become a part 
I^eiwccn the occurrence and one’s words about the 
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"slippery" "smooth” 



occurrence appear several steps: (1) soineiliiii" stimulates the senses; 
(2) nerves transmit the “message” to -lie central nervous system; (3) 
then the organism (muscles, gland-. ' reacts to the message. Of course, 
all of this happens so smoothly an . so tiuickly that usually one is un¬ 
aware of the stages. This subje^' oiijcct relationship gives rise to a 
familiar terminology: the contribution of the object is termed the "ob- 
jeetive” element, and the contribution of the subject, the "subjective” 
clement. Understanding how tliese subjective and objective elements 
work is basic to clear communication. 

People Cannot Have the Same Experience. 

Lawyers expect five witnesses of an occurrence to give five slightly 
different accounts of how the event took place. Lawyers even expect 
the same witness to give varying descriptions from time to time. W'hen 
five persons tell different stories about an automobile accident. I«"ir of 
them do not have to be lying. 
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I£ an experience for one person is complex and difficult to under¬ 
stand, the experiences of different persons must be even more complex. 
Further, the communication of different persons about the “same” 
event must also vary. Different persons have different experiences with 
the “same” event because (1) they may not have the same senses stim¬ 
ulated, (2) they may not possess equally capable nervous systems, (3) 
they may not have the same interests to direct their attention to the 
same parts of the occurrence, (4) they may not occupy the same place 
as they react to the event, (5) they may not all view the event at the 
same time. 

The Varying Senses. Not all people are born with “five senses.” 
Some are born deaf; some are blind from birth. Others lose one of their 
senses through accident. Naturally, such people do not have the same 
experience with an event that others with their full complement of 
senses have. Persons without one of the five senses will not only talk 
about their experiences differently; they may also find it difficult to 
learn 1 k)W to talk. Helen Keller tells of such a difficulty in her auto¬ 
biography, The Story of My Life. Deprived of her sight, hearing, and 
smell at about two years of age. Miss Keller found her experiences 
limited to those she could acquire through her senses of touch and 
taste. 

In order to learn how to communicate. Miss Keller—as does every¬ 
one— had to discover that a word could stand for an object. This 
process is comparatively easy for one who can hear the word {cat) at 
rhe same time that he can see the object (cat). Thus the object-cat 
easily becomes ihe meaning of the word-rt/f. Later, learning how to 
read and write, one discovers that the written cat stands for the oral 
cat and so for the object-cat. For Miss Keller this process of learning 
was not easy. She was almost seven years old before she discovered 
that water trickling over one hand from the pump could be represented 
by a word which her nurse was spelling with a “touch” alphabet in 
her other hand. After she had discovered that an event can be “talked 
about, her ability to learn, to think, and to communicate went ahead 
rapidly. 
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DifTerent People Have Different Experiences. 


The Varying Nervous Systems. Even if everyone reacting to the 
same event had the same senses stimulated, each person s experience 
would be unique because no two persons have equally elHcient senses. 
That some people arc blind to certain colors is so well-known that in 
many states applicants for drivers licenses must take color-blindness 
tests. All persons arc nightblind until the rods in the retina adjust to 
the dark, but for some people this adjustment takes hours, during 
which time they are "blind” in the dark. Some people are tone-deaf. 
Some cannot perceive any odor, \\*hilc others can smell only vapors 
which cause a stinging sensation. Certain substances that taste bitter 
to some people arc tasteless to others. If everyone had senses which 
work in the same way, there woukl be greater likelihood of everyone s 
having the same experience with the same object. Then there would 
be less chance that two persons would disagree about the same ex¬ 
perience. 

The Varying Interests. Adding to the variability of experiences are 
prejudices which lend one to concentrate on some parts of an event to 
the exclusion of other parts. Sometimes people "come equipped" with 
a more or less permanent set of prejudices. Ned Sparks, popular long¬ 
faced comedian during the 1930’s, played the perennial pessimist. Other 
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people seem to be incurable Pollyannas who always remember that 
the sun will shine again after the rain. 

The optimist or the pessimist is an extreme example of set prejudice 
that colors the way a person may react to a happening. In myriads of 
cases a different interest will cause different persons to get different 
experiences. A ten-year-old girl at a football game is probably more 
interested in the antics of the teams’ mascots than she is in the well- 
executed block. Easter morning at church may find more women in¬ 
terested in their neighbors’ hats than in the services. An English 
instructor probably notes more deviations from conventional punctua¬ 
tion during his leisure reading than do his students or chemistry 
instructors. 

Of the influences that can cause a variety of experiences, the one of 
interest or prejudice is probably the most important to control. Only 
by overcoming his prejudices can one hope to arrive at objectivity for 
rational decision and action. 

The Varying Locations. Further variation in experience depends 
on the relative positions of subject and object. Seeing Niagara Falls 
from the platform on the American side of the falls is different from 
seeing it downstream on the Canadian side. And both are different 
from the S[''ray ami the roar received from the deck of Maid of the 


Mist. 

.\t an art exliibii rinc may try to approximate a “complete” experi¬ 
ence by movinu around a piece of sculpture to view it from as many 
angles as possible; yet. returning tw'o weeks later, one sees he has 
iiussei! something. Experienced observers of paintings try to change 
thcii* positioijs f-c Iriiivo to tlic painting by moving away from the pic¬ 
ture to gain an .i*en of tlic wliolc; then they move closer to examine 
details of brush tcchni<]uc. etc. These observers of art are something 
like the basUethal) rcleree w’ho constantly moves about so that “noth¬ 
ing” will esc.'pt. his eye: the best referee is he who can sec “everything” 
that happens un the court. 

The \ \Rvi.\c: Fumes. In order to occupy a given position, a person 
must occu|'*y it at a given time. Merely living in tlie mid-twentieth 
century gives us e.xperienccs with the Atlantic Ocean which differ from 
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that of our grandfathers fifty years ago: we can cross it comfortably by 
air in a few hours. Or, take the reaction of most college students to 
time when they register for classes. Most of them will admit that 
Chemistry I at eight o’clock on Saturday morning is different from 
Chemistry I at eight o’clock Wednesday morning. Some studies have 
shown that in the “same” courses on the “same campus there is a 
higher percentage of failures in classes which meet on Saturday 
mornings; obviously the time at which the classes meet changes the 
learning experience in some important way, probably connected with 
the interest of the student. 

But the passage of time affects the object loo. Whether the field is 
wet or dry will influence the chances of a football team for victory. As 
“Old Main” grows older, it acquires traditions that the newer buildings 
on campus do not have. Sooner or later, a corduroy skirt gives out at 
the scams. So the ever-changing world itself must vary the e.vpericnccs 
that one has. 

GUI DEBOARD: The complexity of c.xpcricnce makes communica 

tion difficult, hut not impossible. Both speaker 
and audience must (^luird against outr-simplifica 
tion to com)dcie the cycle successfully. 

[End timed reading. Exercise i. Time finished:-Compre¬ 

hension test on page | 


Applications 

(1) College freshmen oflcn wall lh.,t they find it dilficult to write 
themes or make speeches I.ecause ihes dt.n't Itave anytinng to talk 
tibout: nothing ever happens to then,. To wl.at degree are lltese reasons 
legitimate.? At what times in your life does nolliing l.terally happen 
to you? Consider situations wlieii \ou are (a) slee],ing, (1,) uncon 
scious, (c) dozing, (d) inattentive, (t) iliinkmg, (f) reading, and (g) 

absent-minded. 

(2) Explain when the following are experiences accortlin to tlte 
definition in this section: (a) a trce,Uing MftWt^ver tt, th mm.lie 
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of a forest, (b) a water faucet dripping in the kitchen of the White 
House, (c) two cars colliding at the intersection of Hollywood and 
Vine, (d) Gabriel Heatter broadcasting into a “dead” microphone, and 
(e) a Strauss waltz being played on the record player in your room. 

(3) Analyze the experience you are having now. How many of your 
senses are being stimulated? What parts of the experience were you 
unaware of before you began your analysis? Can you give any reasons 
for your failing to notice these parts of your experience? 

(-4) Not always in an experience is one’s reaction particularly vivid. 
Describe briefly how you have reacted in situations similar to the fol¬ 
lowing (if you have not experienced some of the situations, tell how 
you thin\ you would react) : 

(a) You arc lying in a hammock under a tree in your backyard 
when a spider drops on your bare neck. 

(b) You arc taking a short cut across an empty lot overgrown with 
foot-high weeds when you suddenly notice that if you take another 
step you will plunge your foot into a nest of snakes. 

(c) You are studying quietly in your room when your roommate 
drops an empty metal waste basket behind you. 

fd) You are in the dentist’s chair having a tooth filled when the 
drill l)rf-:iks through and touches a nerve. 

(e) You are listening to a lecture in a hot, stuffy classroom imme¬ 
diately after a big lunch. The lecturer has a monotonous voice and you 
think his subject isn’t very interesting anyway. This has been going 
on frir lc;rty minutes. 

(f) "^'ou arc listening to a lecture in a comfortable classroom. You 
feel rt and the lecturer is bringing new light to shine on a subject 
you ihink is vitally interesting. 

(5) A simple experiment will illustrate how “personal” (that is, 
how <hl7cTcnt for everyone) experience can be and how “public” (that 
is, how similar for everjone) it can be. Ask three or four persons to 
leave the room. Then, recalling thetn individually, allow each person 
two minutes to describe orally the same object—a desk, a chair, a 
pencil, a tic. 
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(a) Did all three persons have the same senses stimulated? 

(b) Did anyone of the three seem to have more acute sense-reactions 
than the other two? 

(c) To what extent did special interests of the {Persons lead them 
to focus on certain details? You will, of course, need to cross-examine 
each person to determine this information. 

(d) What effect did the time at which each person experienced the 
object have on his description? 

(e) What effect did the position of each person have on his de¬ 
scription? 

(6) The preceding experiment is a more or less haphazard way of 
analyzing an experience. liy using a systematic method that allows 
closer, more detailed observation, we can train ourselves toward ' en¬ 
riched” experiences. A simple system to follow is a six-part experience- 
analysis chart; Draw up a chart with six columns headed (a) sight 
details, (b) sound details, (c) touch details, (d) taste details, (c) smell 
details, (f) mixed-sense details (like pressure, weight, motion). For a 
half-hour period, list details in each column which will describe your 
experience in a simple, familiar situation like a classroom, reatling 
room, or band rehearsal. Choose words which will describe your ex¬ 
perience as closely as possible. Keep your imagination in check: your 
experience is an actual one, not a f.uicied one. The six columns of the 
chart should force you to focus your attention on details which you 
might otherwise overlook. The experience-analysis chart thus gives 
system to your analysis and aids your concentration. After the chart has 
been filled out, write a paragraph using as many of the details as you 
think necessary to communicate the actual experience. In your first 
sentence tell your reader what value an analysis like this can have and 
how you made your analysis. In your last sentence summarize what 
you have done. An obvious w'ay to organize your paragraph is lo take 
up each column in order; such a method, of course, might not be the 
most effective way. Naturally, no one can tell you how mam words 
your paragraph should contain: ilie quantity of words wilt depend 
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partly on the richness of your experience, which, in turn, depends on 
the closeness of your observation. 


Sample Experience-Analysis Chart 

Time: 7:30 p.m., October 3. 

Place: Living room, my home. 


Sight 

Sound 

Touch 

Taste 

Smell 

Mixed-Sense 

Details 

Details 

Details 

Details 

Details 

Details 

easy 

dish¬ 

wooden 

gum 

cigar 

crossed 

chair 

washing 

chair 


smoke 

legs 

brown 

clatter 

stmight- 

sharp 

fresh 

gradual 

leather 

of pans 

backed 

bite of 

smoke 

tightening 

easy 

from 

desk 

pepper¬ 

of Dad’s 

of leg 

chair 

kitchen 

chair 

mint 

cigar 

twisting 






behind rung 






of chair 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

Note: the first detail: 

s listed in each column 

are relatively 

unsatisfactory 

because 

they are too 

general. The 

.seconil details listed in 

each column 


i^ive a better “picture" of the experience because they are more specific 
aiul concrete. Caution: too many adjcctive.s. continuing like the second 
group of details, will result in “fancy” writing that is “too rich.” 

A variation of this experience-analysis focuses on only one sense. 
Henr) Thorcau has a whole chapter in Wahlen called “Sounds”; obvi- 
(Misly he has limited a report of his experiences to one sense. Here is 
one paragraph frf)m this chapter: 


Kegularly at h.ilf-past seven, in one part of the summer, after the 
evening train had gone by. the whip-poor-wills chanted their vespers for 
h.ill an hour, sitting on a stump by my door, or upon the ridge-pole of 
llic house. I hey would begin to sing almost with as much precision as 
a clock, within fne minutes of .a pariicul.ir time, referred to the setting 
of the sun, every e.ening. I had a rare opportunity to become acquainted 
w'iih their habits. Sometimes I hcartl lour or five at once in different 
parts of the v\oocl, hv accident one a bar behind another, and so near me 
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that I distinguished not only the cluck after each note, but often that 
singular buzzing sound like a fly in a spider’s web, only proportionally 
louder. Sometimes one would circle round and round me in the woods a 
few feet distant as if tethered by a string, when probably I was near its 
eggs. They sang at intervals throughout the night, and were again as 
musical as ever just before and about dawn. 

Below is a student's theme written from an experience-analysis chart. 
Read it as an example; then answer the questions following it and let 
your answers guide your own writing. 


THE FIRE 

[1] October 17 found me hunting squirrels on the side of the mountain 
about twenty miles nortlt-ucst of Petersburg. [2| Since I could find no 
game, I soon tired of hunting aiul decided to visit a friend who livei! 
nearby. [3] When I arrived at his home, we noticed smoke billowing into 
the sky; deciding to investigate, wc were soon chugging up the moun¬ 
tain road in his mn Chevrolet truck. 

[41 Our eyes met .a great and .appalling sight when wc arrived .at the 
location of the origin of the smoke. [5] Deep red and orange flames 
le.ipcd twenty to thirty feet into the once clear, blue sky. (6] Columns 
of brown smoke billowed forth; wc could hear the sharp report of an 
occasional explosion as the heat ca^^e<i a pine tree to expand. [7| The 
country had sulTcred a drought fi)r evcral months, and the dry, brown, 
foot-high grass seemed eager to luirn. \ S\ The everpresent underbrush 
in a wooded land would burM into flame, then gr.idually subside, only 
to burn more vigorously in a few seconds. |9| .\s my friend and I were 
watching the fire, three men rode up on horse back and looked on with 
awe. IlOj Gone was the fresh smell of woodland in the fall, and in its 
place was the overwhelming acrid scent of woodsmoke. (Ill Intermit 
tcntly, smoke filled tlie eyes of all of us; then the heavy cloud would 
disappear, to be followed by anollier in a moment. (12] The flames 
would subside, then leap forsvard and into the sky, like a wild animal 
gone mad with fear. [H] The sight gave me a helpless feeling, lor it 
seemed useless for man to pit his slight strength against such a huge and 
frightful monster. [HI Wc could feel the heal from the inferno a hun¬ 
dred yards away. [15] Men who hunted deer in the winter had built 
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cabins nearby, and it seemed impossible that the buildings could be saved. 

[16] We watched the fire for only fifteen minutes. [17] Then the men 
on horseback departed, while my friend and I left to call the forest ranger. 
[18] When we reached the bottom of the mountain, a ranger met us, 
for someone had already called him. [19] We returned to the fire, and 
found that it had subsided as suddenly as it had begun. [20] The ranger 
had contacted six other men, and the nine of us quickly started building 
a fire lane around the fire. [21 j It was finally placed under control, and 
the deer cabins were saved. 

(a) Does the introduction (Sentences 1-3) take “too long to get 
started”? Rewrite the first paragraph, condensing its ideas into fewer 
words. 

(b) Point to verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and nouns which you think 
are well-chosen. 

(c) What words are “weak”? Suggest substitutes which give the 
reader a more vivid picture of the fire. 

(tl) The hunting cabins are first mentioned in Sentence 15. Could 
the author have mentioned them sooner? Does the conclusion (Sen¬ 
tences 16-21) seem to give importance to the cabins? Where would 
be an elTective place to first “bring in” the cabins? 

(c) Can the conclusitm be condensed? 

(f) The theme obviously is not organized according to the columns 
of the experience-analysis chart. What principle does the student follow 
HI his organization? How does Sentence 7 fit into this organization? 

2. How Are Words Related to Persons and Things? 

People Use Words Imperfectly, 

S.wiNT, Evervthin'c. Since no two persons can ever have exactly 

the same experience, no two persons can ever have exactly the same 
knowledge. 

If It were possible for two persons to have the same kind of knowl¬ 
edge, it might he possible for them to say the same things about an 
event. This would mean that each person would have the same stock 
of words in his head and that each person would choose the same 
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words, in approximately the same order, to communicate his knowl¬ 
edge. Such a condition would be unlikely. Then how can a reader or 
listener be sure that a particular speaker possesses all the knowledge 
possible about a given subject? Of course, some persons who become 
experts—like Albert Einstein in theoretical physics, Frank Leahy in 
football, Admiral Richard E. Byrd on the Antarctic^an come closer 
to saying “everything” in their fields, but they would probably be the 
first to admit great gaps in their knowledge. 

How does this lack of knowledge, this inability to say everything, 
affect communication? All discourse is relatively inexact and incom¬ 
plete. One must therefore refuse to accept everything that appears in 
print; even the remarks of an expert may sincerely be questioned— 
because no one can say everything about anything. 

Belief in Words and Symbols. Nor arc words the same as the things 
they represent. When one sees a black spaniel and says. “There’s a 
black spaniel,” obviously the objccl (the dog) is not the same as the 
words (“There’s a black spaniel”). Could anyone make such a gross 
error as to mistake words for the things they represent? 

Huck Finn in Twain’s Tom Sawyer Abroad, humorously for the 
reader, commits such an error. Huck, Tom, and Jim Watson become 
unwilling passengers in a balloon (lying cast across the United States. 
An argument arises between Tom and Huck over their location. Huck 
is speaking as the argument goes on. 

. . If we was going so fast we ought to be past Illinois, oughtn’t 

we?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, wc ain’t.” 

“What’s the reason wc aint? 

“I know by the color. Were right over Illinois yet. And you can see 

for yourself that Indiana ain t in sight. 

“I wonder what's the matter with you, Huck. You know by the 

color?” 

"Yes, of course I do.” 

“What’s the color got to do with it?” 

“It’s got everything to do with it. Illinois is green, Indiana is pink. 
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You show me any pink down there, if you can. No sir; it’s green.” 

"Indiana pink? Why, what a lie!” 

"It ain’t no lie; I’ve seen it on the map, and it’s pink.” 

You never sec a person so aggravated and disgusted. He says: 

"Well, if I was such a numskull as you, Huck Finn, I would jump 
over. Seen it on the map! Huck Finn, did you reckon the states was the 
same color out-of-doors as they arc on the map?” 

"Tom Sawyer, what’s a map for? Ain’t it to learn you facts?” 

Huck, of course, was too naive. Not only did he believe implicitly 
that words and symbols had to "tell the truth,” but he also believed 
that words and symbols were the same as the things they represented. 
Fortunately, most people do not make such simple errors. 

But many people make the same kind of error unconsciously. For 
example, most hay fever victims know that they sulTcr more on days 
when the pollen count is high. In experiments, doctors have found 
that they can make many hay fever victims sulTer even when there is 
only a little imllen in the air: on days when the pollen count was too 
low to bring about hay fever symptoms, doctors placed a falsely high 
polkn count on signs in their olTlccs. Many patients, ns soon as they 
had read the signs, tlevclopcd symptoms of hay-fever. These patients 
rcacied to symbols in the way they would re.ict to the actual pollen; 
they forgot that the symbol was not the actual thing and that some 
symbols ilo not accurately represent actuality. 


iu g/V; tinicii reading. Excni. t 4. Time started 



W'okIs Can Represent Thing.s in Four ^Vavs. 

Scijiif irvF.LV ANH OisttcrivrLV. Sneaking about an experience, one 
coit>cionsly or unconsciously uses words subicctively or objectively. 

! hie may talk about an event in a rcl.itivelv objcciis'e W’ay, so that 
most iieoplc will ;igrcc that tlie words used tlo not distort the “facts”: 

h is in;d August in Nebraska. 'I lie temperature is ninety-nine degrees 
in tlic shade. A r\i!lKTing wind from the west shrivels the le.ives of the 
corn, nnil small iliist-whirls waiuler tlirough the heat-shimmer above 
the grain fields. Uain has not fallen for three weeks. Toward the end of 
the afternoon hlaek clouds pile up and obscure the sun. 
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SUBJECTIVE OBJECTIVE 




Words Can Emphasize the Subjective or the Objective. 


What does the wife of a farmer with four hundred acres of corn say 
about the clouds? She calls lo her husband, "Come out, Ed, and see 
the beautiful clouds. We’re going to get a corn crop yet." Eut what 
does the teen-ager wlto lias planned a picnic supper say. Look at 
those awful clouds. Now we can't go to our picnic.” The clouds were 
the same, but the talk about them \sas different because each speaker 


had a dilTcrent feeling about rain. 

Everyone has prejudices or interests which show in "loaded," 
"slanted," or "colored" words. But a speaker who wishes to be objective 
must become aware of his prejudices and interests so that they do not 
creep unconsciously into what he says. And one who wants "facts" 
must be able to detect the slant of the speaker. Most advertising con¬ 
tains slanted words—partly because an advertisement is argumentative 
in purpose ("Buy our product!”) and partly because so often there is 
so little factual dirTerence between competing products that the adver¬ 
tiser’s appeal must be emotional rather than rational. 

Some advertisements sandwich "loaded” words and "factual” words 
together so that the uncritical reader tends to accept the loaded words 
as factual: 
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Acclaimed by readers of ‘Fortune* in their 1951 Survey as “the for¬ 
eign car which they would most like to own”, statistics now show that 
Jaguar sales total more than all the rest of imported makes in the over 
$2000 class put together. Such striking evidence shows the great appeal 
which the Jaguar has for discriminating Americans. Its superb styling, 
luxurious appointments and tremendous performance make the Jaguar 
sheer joy to drive and own. The Mark VII Sedan and XK Sports are 
both powered by the world-famous 160 h.p. XK120 motor and each is 
the finest in its field. Prices from $*1305. 

—From Newsweek^, 8 September 1952, p. 87. Reprinted by permission of 
Netvswecf^ and Jaguar Cars North American Corporation. 

In this advertisement, at least, the presence of factual words helps 
the reader to interpret the loaded ones. Since the Jaguar is not really 
in the above $2000 class (which connotes less than $3000) but in the 
above $4000 class, the reader can gather that “discriminating” Ameri¬ 
cans are those who can afford to spend at least $4000 for a car. He 
knows, further, that the Jaguar has a motor with 160 h.p., so it prob¬ 
ably has more pick-up than one with 100 h.p.—although the advertise¬ 
ment does not say how heavy the Jaguar is and therefore how efficient 
the 160 h.p. is. In other words, after closer examination, the reader still 
kn^)^\•s very little about the Jaguar car; he knows more about how the 
manufacturer feels about the car. The critical reader is left with a feel¬ 
ing of dissatisfaction: what he knows about the product after reading 
the advertisement is little more than what he knew before reading it. 

GUI DEBOARD; Be objective. Willy-nilly, a subjective slant must 

always be present anyway. Refuse to accept 
slanted communication masquerading as factual. 

Specifically and Generally. Besides emphasizing the subjective or 
objective parts of experience, the words used to represent things may 
be relatively specific or general. A given word is neither specific nor 
general in itself. One must know the context in which the word is 
found—and then the word is usually only more or less specific than 
another word, or more or less general than another. 

One kind of context is e.xperientiai—that is, some part of an experi- 
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ence gives meaning to a word. For example, a two-year-old child says, 
“Dog,” and simultaneously points to a St. Bernard lumbering across 
the lawn. In this context the word dog refers to the objective part of 
the experience. Also in this context, dog is specific because it stands 
for a particular, definite dog which cannot be confused with any other 
single, explicit dog. Similarly, Bowser or ammal would be specific- 
in this context. 

In the preceding example, the two-year-old child achieved clear com¬ 
munication by using a specific word. By putting the same child in a 
different experiential context, one can easily see that dog is not specific 
in itself. Suppose five other dogs cross the lawn with the St. Bernard. 
The child says “Dog” and points as before. But this time, because of 
the changed situation, the listener does not know what single, definite 
dog the child is referring to. The child may mean all six dogs, any one, 
any combination of dogs fewer than six, or the dogness of the group. 
In the new conte.xt, dog becomes more general, and the communica¬ 
tion is hazy and unsuccessful. Dog is general because it refers to more 
than one unit of something; communication is hazy because the listen¬ 
ers do not know precisely what dog refers to. 

As people get more adept in the use of words, they rely less and 
less on experiential context to give meaning to their words. Instead 
they depend more on verbal context. In verbal contexts, too, words 
may be relatively specific or general. I akc, for example, the following 
statements: (1) “Tonight I'm going to read a book." (2) “Tonight 
I’m going to read a novel." (3) "Tonight I’m going to read Hudile- 
berry Finn." (4) “Tonight I'm going to read Hucf{leberry Finn, illus¬ 
trated by Donald McKay." These statements illustrate that the more 
general a word is in its context the larger the territory of objects it 
can refer to. Thus the word hool{ could include encyclopedias and dic¬ 
tionaries, atlases, textbooks, pamphlets, and the like. But the word 
novel would exclude such books as encyclopedias and dictionaries and 


would normally be restricted to mean such books as The Red Badge 
of Courage, Little Women. Treasure Island, and A Tale of Two 
Cities. Thus novel, in the context of the four statements, is less general 


(or more s|)ecific) than boo/{. In the same way, "HuckU'bcny Finn" is 
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more specific than “novel” and “the edition o£ Huckleberry Finn illus¬ 
trated by Donald McKay” is more specific than ’’Huckleberry Finn,” 
which may refer to any one of the various editions of that Twain novel. 

In most contexts a proper name is sufficiently specific for clear com¬ 
munication. Most persons who talk about the Mississippi River have 
reference to the river which has its source in Minnesota and empties 
into the Gulf of Mexico. Nor is it likely that New York City will 
cause confusion. But when John Jones enters the Navy (notice how the 
context determines u’hether “John Jones” is specific or not), his name 
is not specific because there may be five hundred other John Joneses. In 
a context dealing with his own family, “John Jones” is specific, how¬ 
ever, and there is little chance that a birthday gift meant for him will 
go to someone else. But the Navy, with 501 men all using the same 
name, solves its problem by specifying a particular John Jones with a 
serial number. When “John Jones, 343959” gets a promotion, “John 
Jones, 267654” will not, except by accident, find more money in his pay 
envelope at the end of the month, 

GUIDEBOARD: be specific; that is, in a given context be as 

specific as necessary. Suspect the speaker who 
remains on the general level: he probably does 
not know as much as he professes. 


Concretely and ABSTi,.\ci ly. Concrete words refer to that u hich can 
be direct))' perceived thruugli the “five senses,” that is, tt) real and 
a.rtual nbjecis; abstract wi»rils refer to that which cannot be sensuously 
iicrccivcd. Saying this in another way: concrete words point to tangible 
objects wliich have actual existence or to events which have quantita- 
ti\v. measurable relationships (like tobacco, pine trees, and shoe, or 
like the odor of ("hand No. 5, the Cniteil States of America, and The 
(jicnc Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company); abstract words, on the 
(jil.i. r liand, refer to intangibles and qualitative relationships (like love, 
iruth. beauty, goodness, democracy, communism, and fascism). 

Often concrete anti abstract are used synonymously for specific and 
general, but with the distinctions just made the two sets cannot be 
usetl interchangeably. For example, American democracy is a term 
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CONCRETE TERM 
"handclosp” 


ABSTRACT TERM 
"comrqdeship" 


(a tangible 
experience) 



quolitative 

relationship] 


Words Can Emphasi'/.c Concrete or Abstract Relationships. 


which is relatively specific, but it is also abstract. In the sentence In 
only a few places in America do wild animals roam in their natural 
habitat,” the term wih! aiunuils is general, but it is also concrete. 

Obviously, people need abstract words even though they are hard to 
understand. Advancement in almost any field of human activity de¬ 
pends on man’s ability to think and to communicate with abstract 
terms. Suppose that we could only talk about gravitation in concrete 
terms of "drop an apple and it will fall to the ground" or “shoot an 
arrow into the air aiul it will ctiine back to eartb. 


GUIDEBOARD: Clunfy (ihsruu-t terms with concrete examples. 

Useful transitional |>hrases are "for example,” 
•‘another instance,” "still another illustration,” 
etc. If the speaker does not furnish concrete 
illustration, the audiemc itself must silently 
supply the examples, if possible. 


Litekally and Fiuuuatively. Another way to use words is to speak 


either literally or figuratively. If 
taches usual accepted meanings 


a speaker uses words literallv, he at- 
to his words; that is, his .uidience 
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could reasonably expect to find the meanings of the words in the dic¬ 
tionary. If a speaker wants a literal interpretation of his words and he 
uses words with uncommon meanings, he is quite straightforward in 
his definition of them. If a speaker uses words figuratively, however, 
he expects his audience to understand that the words do not have the 
usual, dictionary meaning; that is, the speaker does not mean exactly 
what he says—he implies his meaning by comparing two things and 
suggesting a common relationship between the two. 

Probably the simplest figurative language to understand is the simile 
in which the comparison is made explicit by the use of as or lil{e. A 
simile, like other figures of speech, dramatizes certain characteristics 
of an object or an idea. Using literal language, one may say, “When 
Joe cats, he smacks his lips, gulps his food, and drips gravy on his tie.” 
Using a simile, one may say, “Joe eats like a pig.” A simile communi¬ 
cates like a simple mathematical proportion in which the unknown 
quantity can be solved if the other three quantities are known— 
2 X : : 5 : 6. In this proportion X is obviously 4. A simile communi¬ 
cates in a like manner. In “Joe eats like a pig,” the unknown quantity 
(X) is “how does Joe cat?” The speaker assumes that the audience 
knows who Joe is and how a pig eats. When the speaker makes his 
statement, it falls into the pattern of the mathematical proportion like 
this: Joe : X : : a pig : its rcuv of eating. If the audience knows how a 
pig cats, X can be solved: snn-c/^s lips, gulps fooJ, drops food. 

If one uses a simile to dramatize or emphasize, the comparison ought 
to be fresh and original to “surprise” or “shock” the audience into per¬ 
ceiving the unusual likeness. A trite, over-used simile (or any figure) 
no longer surprises and grows vaguer and vaguer in meaning. “Joe 
eats like a pig” has lost its vividness through over-use. Undoubtedly 
the literal statement is better. Most similes used in conversation are 
trite—and meaningless: slick as a whistle, dead as a doornail, white 
as ? , green as ? , black as ? , light as a ? . These 

ought to be avoided if one wants vividness and clarity. 

In the metaphor, die comparisons become a statement of identity 
between two things: “Joe is a pig.” The form of a mathematical pro- 
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portion shows immediately that there are two unknowns to solve for— 
Joe : X :: a pig : X. The question is, what docs X mean? Studying 
the metaphor in its context will give meaning to one of the X’s. Sup¬ 
pose Bill and Tom walk into Joe’s room while he is gone. Bill notices 
that the bed covers are lying in a heap on the bed, the ash trays are 
overflowing, an empty coke bottle sits on the window sill, the desk is a 
mound of papers and books (note the metaphor used here), dirty socks 
trail from the dresser to the closet. Hill turns to Tom and says, Joe is 
a pig.” The experiential context now gives meaning to one of the X's— 
JoeiX -..a pig : litres in a mess. Now Tom knows that Bill means Joe 
iwes like a pig, not that Joe eats like one or loo/(s like one. If Bill did 
mean to imply one of the latter two meanings, he made the mistake of 
putting his statement into the wrong experiential context. 

Closely related to metaphor and simile are two other figures of com¬ 
parison, metonymy and synecdoche, both of which depend on associa¬ 
tion. They are easily recognized and used (although less frequently 
than metaphor and simile), but they are diflicult to distinguish be¬ 
tween. Using metonymy, a speaker substitutes one word for another 
which is suggested by the first. For example, in ”Hc wears the pants 
in the family” the word pants suggests the man in whom family au¬ 
thority traditionally lies. Using synecdoche, one may suggest the whole 
by mentioning a part or vice versa : r/;/rO' head for thirty cattle, or. m 

baseball, “getting wood on the ball. , , , i 

Other figures of comparison arc hyperbole and litotes, which depend 

on the factual relationship between the w'ords and the event. Briefly, 
hyperbole is an intentional overstatement about the event; and 1,totes 
is the opposite, an untlerstatement about the event. Both present spec,a 
problems: the speaker must make his intent clear or he may be accused 
of making false statements. To describe the heavy traffic on a Sunday 
afternoon drive, he may say, "Every car in the United St.ates was on 
Merritt Parkway last Sunday." This statement is qutte obviously an 
exaggeration of actual conditions, and no one is likely to misinterpret 
it as a faulty statement of fact. "There were 70,000 cars on Merritt 1 ark- 
way last Sunday," however, is not obviously an exaggeration, sshetl.er 
it is or not; in other words, the intent of the speaker to exaggerate ts 
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not clear. Similarly, the intent to understate must be clear in litotes: 
when the coach of the victorious team remarks, after winning the big 
football game 65-0, “Yessir, we gave them a bit of a tussle, all right,” 
he has used litotes. 

Other figures include allusion, personification, apostrophe, and an¬ 
tithesis. Of these four, personification probably carries the fewest 
dangers. Personification merely regards an inanimate object as animate. 
The functional language of everyday speech is filled with personifica¬ 
tion: an automobile “chokes and dies,” a storm “roars” and “rages,” 
Bowers “nod their heads” or “dance in the breeze.” Perhaps the biggest 
danger in the use of personification may be that it can easily become 
ornamental. Thus one who says, “The cool, green trees of the forest 
threw wide their arms to me and invited me to nestle in restful sleep 
in the bed of leaves at their feet,” lays himself open to the charge of 
sentimentality and strained, elegant writing. 

Allusions, too, may be merely ornamental. An allusion refers to some 
object or idea which is familiar, and it communicates only when the 
audience is familiar with the object or idea. The more education one 
has, the more material he should be familiar with and the more likely 
he will be to understand allusions. To call someone a “quisling,” a 
speaker ought to be reasonably sure that his audience knows that 
Quisling was a Norwegian who betrayed his country to the Nazis 
(luring World War II. People who use standard English (educated 
people, that is) are expected to understand common allusions to the 
Bible and to Shakespeare or to English and American history—and, 
naturally, many others. 

The use of apostrophe, addressing an absent person as though he 
were present, is better reserved for heightened communication like 
pocir\ or sermons or oratory. Otherwise using apostrophes in certain 
contexts merely becomes ridiculous. But. because poetry, sermons, and 
oratory occur in more or less solemn and ceremonial experiential con¬ 
texts. an ap(.>slrophe is not likely to be quite so much out of place. Most 
jiersons. for example, do not regard Bryant’s apostrophe “To a Water- 
luNS'l ' as ritlicuitnis. Neither docs addressing God in a sermon seem 
ridiculous, if one lias the proper altitude toward God and the sermon. 
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Even addressing the dead soldiers of past wars in a Memorial Day 
oration will probably not arouse the wrong emotion. 

Antithesis puts two opposed concepts into close juxtaposition and, 
through their clash, forces a closer attention on the idea to be expressed. 
Thus Shakespeare has Juliet describe lovers' farewells as “such sweet 
sorrow/’ To point the idea that a farewell between lovers is a mixture 
of pain and pleasure is antithetical. Antithesis may also be used humor¬ 
ously: “I’d come to you through hell and high wmer, my dear. I 11 be 
over to see you Tuesday night if it isn t raining. 

GUIDEBOARD: Fresh figures make communication vivid and 

dramatize meaning. For maximum clarity, be 

literal. 

[End timed reading. Exercise 4. Time hnisliecl: .-Compre- 

hension test on page 451.] 


Applications 

(1) Undoubtedly cvervone hns .o.nc C.ekl in which he Itas more 

knowledge than in any o.l.cr behl. What do you know most ahout. 

T I u Ilow \oii accuiired your knowledge 

In a speech or theme, explain (a; n . , , . i 

in this field-through direct exiKrience of various kinds, through cas¬ 
ual observation, througli cxiierimciuation. through reamng, ( >) 

1 rw.^ult due on this subiect (tins analysis will 
you can acciuire more kno'Meiige 

require finding the gaps in the knowledge you now possess.) 

(2) From written material in the feki which you think you know 

tk k . 1 r., r. n ira-raph of information wrilien hy some- 

thc most about, select a lura^iai u , x t i i 

, -I -M.rhr.riiv Explain: (a) what the auilior 

one whom you consider an authonis. p \ f 

t tUf n .r iuraph; (b) how the author probably 

means in a paraphrase ol the paragrai , \ ; - i j 

acquired his knowledge; (c) whether what the author says ,s vahd- 
that is, does what the author say corresponti to rcahty.- ts „ true. 

(3) With three or four other mc.nbers of the class fortn an im¬ 
promptu “buzz” group in wbicb you show bow you have been let 
astray by symbols and words that did trot corresponti to .be re.,I 
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world: Did anyone ever give you wrong directions to a destination? 
Have you ever found a mistake in a road map? Have you ever de¬ 
tected incorrect information in a newspaper or a book? 

(4) Analyze an experience in a manner similar to that suggested in 
Application 2 of Section 2 of this chapter, except that in the present 

experience-analysis construct three charts: 

(a) Factual chart—this chart should contain only objective details 
about the experience, only those details which do not indicate how 
you felt about the experience. In other words, record only details 
which you think everyone else would agree on. 

(b) Favorable impressionistic chart—this chart should contain sub¬ 
jective details about the experience, but only those details which indi¬ 
cate that you reacted favorably in the experience. In other words, this 
chart should show that you liked the experience. 

(c) Unfavorable impressionistic chart—this chart should also con¬ 
tain subjective details, but only those details which indicate that you 
reactetl unfavorably in the experience. In other words, this chart should 
show (hat you disliked the experience. 

(5) Using the charts you made for the preceding exercise, write 
three paragraphs. Below arc three paragraphs written by a freshman 
student to illustrate how one may react objectively, favorably, or un¬ 
favorably in an experience. Determine the writer’s attitude in each 
[paragraph and answer the t|uestions at the end. 

A NIGHT ON THE TOWN 

A. 

[ 11 One October tiighl I was watting for a bus at the corner of Broad¬ 
way and Delmar .Streets in St. Louis. Missouri. [2] I was stationed at 
Scott .'\ir Force Base at the time and was returning to the field after 
“a night on the town.” [3] While I waited for the bus, a party of twelve 
people strolled by, and I wondered where they might be going. [4] The 
lights from the lasern across Broadway were winking on and off and 
gave an eerie red glow to the wall of the building behind me. [5] Music 
floated from the taverr^ across Broadway, and the clanking of a trolley’s 
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bell argued with the honk of a taxi-cab’s horn. (6] The lingering taste 
of whiskey in my mouth, and the slight whirling sensation in my brain, 
reminded me I had drunk too much during the course of the evening. 
[7] One could smell hamburgers frying in the tavern across the street, 
and the odor of whiskey was noticeable. [S] There was a startling con¬ 
trast between the bright lights of Broadway and the inky blackness of 
the parking lot across Delmar. [9] After I had waited approximately 
fifteen minutes, the Scott Field bus appeared to take me to the barracks 

and bed. 

(a) Find any slanted words which might imply how the writer 

felt about this experience. How could they be changed to more ob¬ 
jective or neutral words? i i u 

(b) Do the first and last sentences satisfactorily open and close the 

paragraph ? 

B. 


[11 One October night, I was waiting for a bus nt the corner of 
Broadway and Dcintar Streets in St. Louis, Missouri. [2] I was star,oned 
at Scott Air Force Base .at the ti.nc and was returning to the field after 
“a night on the town." [3| As I waited for the bus, I not.ced a shapely 
blonde strolling down the street, and I watched the hghts of the tavern 
across the street wink mischievously at her. |4| The mus.c of the ,uke 
box in the tavern tangoed across the street and nnngled wnh the laughter 
of people walking by. [S] The pleasant linger.ng taste of the n.ght s 
last drink of whiskey wlte.ted tny appetite, and the odor of Iry.ng hant- 
burgers from Joe’s Eats reminded me that I hadn t eaten for Itve hours. 
[6| The pleasant scene caused .no to wish 1 were not e.td.ng this mght, 
L; the lone dollar in my pocket said that I had been a ,n.rt ol this scene 
for the last time until the next payday. 17| 1 he Scott Field bus pulled 
up to the curl, and stopped all too soon. [8| As I found my seat, I 
regretted that 1 had not spent that last dollar. 

(a) What nouns and verbs ,n the paragraph give the best concrete 

impression of the writer's altitude? 

(b) What adjectives and adverbs give the best concrete impression 

of the writer’s attitude? Is the paragraph too ’‘rich’’ with descriptive 
words? 
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c* 

[ 1 ] One dreary night in October I was waiting for a bus at the corner 
of Broadway and Delmar Streets in St. Louis, Missouri. [2] I was sta¬ 
tioned at Scott Air Force Base at the time and was returning to the field 
after “a night on the town.” [3] While waiting for the bus, I leaned 
wearily against the cold, soot-streaked wall of the bus station. [4] The 
chill wind blowing down Delmar Street made my teeth chatter. [5] A 
slovenly man shufllcd by, and staggering down the street behind him 
an unshaven drunk reeled against people. [6] The nerve-racking honk 
of taxis scattered pedestrians on the cross walk, as the drivers decided 
the horn of the cab was more effective than the brakes. [7] Four tccn- 
aged girls walked by giggling like inmates of an asylum. [8J The sharp, 
racking tang of whiskey filled my mouth, and a dry, insipid cigarette 
caused me to wonder why I had ever started smoking in the first place. 
[91 From a pile of garbage cans and bo.xcs in the alley, the smell of 
rotting N’cgetablcs tlrifteil into the street. [lU] After what seemed a 
century, the crowded Scott Field bus drove up, and I shoved my way on. 
Ill] 1 sighed with relief as the doors closed on the dirty, foul-scented 
city, even though I winced at the thought of the jerking, bouncing ride 
back to tbc field. 

(a") Since all ihrec of these paragraphs have similar opening sen¬ 
tences. the reader cannot be sure of the writer's altitude until later in 
each paragraph. Ones the concluding sentence of each reinforce the 
impression that ihc writer eviilcntly wished to convey.^ 

(b) This paragraph is about the same length as the other two, but 
the writer uses more sentences. .\rc the sentences loo choppy.' 

(6) Which one of the three paragraphs that you wrote for Exercise 
5 ilc) ',n; ctinsiilcr the clearest communication.' In what kind of sit¬ 
uation wouhl you use each *.'f the three paragraphs.^ Consider your 
audience, the time, and the place. 

(7) Select one of the charts \a>u made in Exercise 4 as ilie basis for a 
s[H‘eclt U) the class. How was your speech similar to. or different from, 
the paragraph you uiote.' 

(8) In an advertisement, poitit out the slanted words used by the 
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ad-writer. Rewrite the advertisement using factual or neutral terms. 
Read the original and the revised versions to the class. 

(9) Follow the newscasts of a radio commentator for a week and 
report why you consider him to be slanted or objective in his presen¬ 
tation. 


(10) Below are groups of four words: rc-arrangc each group in 
descending order from most general to most specific. Example: 


Bowser 

dog 

spaniel 

animal 


most general—animal 

dog 

spaniel 

most specific—Br)wser 


(a) 

"The Raven” 
poetry 
literature 
narrative poetry 

(b) 

artificial light 
Eveready flashlight bulb 
incandescent bulb 
light 

Explain in what contexts a more 
or could not, be added. 


(c) 

building 

shelter 

classroom building 
Ivy Hall 

(cl) 

aircraft 

)J-29 Bomber 

airplane 

heavier-lhan-air craft 
specific term in each group could, 


(11) Which of the following words arc abstract? Which are con¬ 
crete ? 

(a) Americanism (c) American (i) JcfTcr^on City 

(b) cowardice fO (i) pbys.es 

(c) half-dollar (k) 

(d) race C') Oriental (1) style 

Which of the above words could be either abstract or concrete de- 
pending on the context? Explain the context. 
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(12) Provide a general topic or title for each of the following para¬ 
graphs composed of specific examples: 

(a) When a speech is to be given in class, the girl who wears a 
flower-pot of a hat, an ankle-length silk dress, and gloves deserves the 
laugh she gets from other members of the class—so does the boy who 
wears the wrinkled T-shirt and baggy khaki pants he’s played touch 
football in. 

(b) I see Socrates talking quietly to a group of eager students, 
among them Plato. I see Thomas Jefferson at his desk planning the 
University of Virginia. I sec the ivy-covered walls and the gowned 
students of Oxford. I see Cardinal Wolsey sternly declaiming the poli¬ 
cies of Henry VIII to the teachers of England. And I also see Me¬ 
morial Stadium on Saturday afternoon filled with shrieking football 
fans. (Note: you will need to know the meanings of the allusions 
used in this paragraph.] 

(c) A falling .star blazed briefly in the dark. A horse neighed 
quietly and a dog answered sharply from the meadow. The night 
breeze stirring the leaves of the cherry tree outside my room brought 
the scent of freshly cut hay througli the open window. The half- 
drawn shade flapped gently against the jiane and the curtains rippled 
silcittlv. 

4 

(1.5) Change the trite similes in (Column A into original ones; 
try to improve on those listed in Column H. 


A. 

(a) black as coal 

(b) green as grass 

(c) dead as a doornail 

(d) fleecy as a cloud 

(e) smooth as silk 

(f) hard as nails 

(g) white as snow 


B. 

(a) black as unconsciousness 

(b) green as a boy with his first 
cigar 

(c) dead as the campus on 
Sunday night 

(d) fleecy as spun spider web 

(e) smooth as imported 
champagne 

(f) hard as reality 

(g) white as a nurse’s cap 
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(h) busy as a bee (h) busy as a pledge in Hell 

Week 

(i) brave as a lion (i) brave as a bridegroom at 

the altar 

(i) cold as ice (j) cold as a penguin s boots 

(k) sturdy as an oak (k) sturdy as the Constitunon 

(l) graceful as a hog on ice (1) graceful as tumbleweed 

(14) Change the hackneyed slang figures into original ones. 

(a) Registration was a retil snafu affair. 

(b) When I asked for the car, my ohi wan hletv his top. 

(c) Are you going to wear your glad rags the hop tonight? 

(d) That doesn't cut any ice with me. 

(e) A bonehead like him is as scarce as hens teeth. 

(f) Man! That suit’s the cat’s pajamas. 

(g) He chiseled me out of $1.50. 

(h) If you’ve got the spunk., you'll go whole hog. 

(i) Don’t spend all night chewing the rag. 

(i) I’ll go through with it, if I don’t get cold feet. 

(15) Below are short quotations from poetry that contain figures of 
speech illustrative of those discussed in this chapter. Identify each 

figure and classify it: 

(a) A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 

And still it neared and neared . . . 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood. 

And cried, A sail! a sail! 

—Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

(b) Death, be not proud. . . 

—John Donne 

(c) A bow-shot from her bower-caves. 

He rode between the barley-sheaves. 

—Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

(d) Even thus last night, and two nights more. I lay, 

And could not win thee, Sleep! by any stealth- 

—William Wordsworth 
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(e) THE CRIMEAN HEROES 

Hail, ye indomitable heroes, hail! 

Despite of all your generals ye prevail. 

—Walter Savage Landor 

(£) Where never is heard a discouraging word 
And the skies are not cloudy all day. 

—American Cowboy Ballad 

(g) How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee . , . 

—John Donne 

(h) Nothing but darkness enters in this room. 

Nothing but darkness and the winter night. . . . 

—Sara Teasdale 

(i) My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair! 

—Percy Bysshe Shelley 

(j) The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration ... 

—William Wordsworth 

(k) Riding to hounds 
Over the cow-pasture. 

—T. S. Eliot 

(!) Down to the Puritan marrow of my bones 

There’s something in this richness that I hate. 

—Elinor Wylie 

(m) There is a garden in her face. 

—Thomas Campion 

(n) There will be time to murder and create. 

—T. S. Eliot 

(o) You are a lovely July-flowcr. 

—Robert Herrick 

( p) For he ate of Jesse’s bread and he slept in Jesse’s bed. 
Then he laiil Jesse James in his grave. 

—American Ballad 
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3. What Is This Chapter About? 


Communication starts with someone who has an experience, but no 
two persons can have identical experiences (1) because no two persons 
will have the same senses stimulated in exactly the same way, (2) be¬ 
cause no two persons have exactly the same interests to direct their 
attention, (3) because no two persons have equally elhcient nervous 
systems, (4) because no two persons can be in the same place to react 
to a thing happening, (5) because two persons may react to the same 
thing at different times. 


It is evident, then, that not even an expert can say everything about 
anything because an experience is always private or personal even 
though it may also be public or similar to others. Further, since words 
arc used to communicate, the wortl and the thing it stands ft>r cannot 
be identical. Words mav conscit)Usly or unconsciously rcllect the sub- 
jeetive or the objccuvc part oi the experience: ihcN iiia\ he s[‘)cciiic 
or gcncrah concrete or abstract, literal or indurative. Loth the speaker 
and the audience have the ics[>onsibiIiiy ot undcrsianding these |'>os- 
siblc pitfalls of clear cominunicaiion. 



CHAPTER 


3 How Does Purpose 

Clarify Discourse? 


1, What Arc the Main Kinds of Discourse? 
Exposition Is Made Up of Statements. 
Arjiument Is Based on Propositions. 

Portrayal Is Narration or Description. 

2. How Can Purpose Be Clarified? 

The Subject Must Be Limited. 

Titles May Reveal Purpose. 

Practical Discourse Explicitly Refers to Purpose. 


•‘Would you tell me. please, which way I ou^ht to go from here?" 
"That depends a good deal on where you ii ant to get." said the Cat. 
"I don't much care —” said .-llice. 

"Then it doesn't matter which way you go." said the Cat. 

—Lewis Carroll, ".llice's .Idtentures in Wonderland" 


Tnn PROFESSOR i-EANED BACK after scribbling a footnote 
to the theme he hac! just read. One of the comments was, “Your as¬ 
signment was lo w rite an expository theme; instead, you argued." 

The professor pounded his pipe against the heel of his hand and 
scattered ashes over the papers he still had to read. As he pulled out 
his tobacco pouch, he reflected tliat tomorrow he ought to explain 
once more (that is. make an expository lecture about, he wryly cau¬ 
tioned himself) the clilTcrcncc between types of discourse according to 
the purpose of tlic speaker. 

As he reached tor anorher paper, the lecture began to take shape 
in the professor’s mind: he’d start by pointing out that, besides repre- 
76 
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seating experience in specific and general ways or in literal or figura¬ 
tive fashion, etc., words also reflect the speaker s purpose—either 
accurately or inaccurately. . . . 

1. What Are the Main Kinds of Discourse? 

[Begin timed reading. Exercise 5. Time started: -] 

Exposition Is Made Up of Statements. 

Verifiability. To communicate, one puts words into an order to 
form utterances. In e.xposition, the utterances arc statements which 
report truthfully: the aim of exposition is accuracy. 

The statement T/ie paper in this hook « u-lide is true if the paper is 
white. The audience can verify the statement by looking at the paper. 
Statements which accurately correspond to objects and events are the 
basis of exposition. 

SPEAKER STATEMENT AUDIENCE 



Difficulty of Veiui yinc. Sometimes, the method of verifying a 
statement is easy; other limes it is difficult or almost impo.ssihle. In 
the drawing above, for instance, verifying the statement the cat is 
white is comparatively easy, because (1) the statement emphasises the 
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objective part of experience and (2) the object is available for check¬ 
ing against the statement. On the other hand, if the statement empha¬ 
sizes the subjective part of experience, verification is almost impossible 
because the audience cannot easily check what goes on inside the 
skin” of the speaker. Thus, / am sick^ is an expository statement about 
subjective conditions which are difficult to verify. Statements about 
subjective conditions may further be explained, however, by additional 
objective statements which make verification easier: My temperature 
is 104 degrees, and my throat is red can be verified. Statements like 
»;y head aches generally must be accepted as true statements, unless 
one suspects that the person making the statement has a reason for 
wishing to make a false report. Whether the report is true or false, it 
is in the form of a statement. 

The best expository statement, then, is likely to be objective, be¬ 
cause the audience can more easily verify it: 

lU.inche Patch, former secretary to the late George Bernard Shaw, 
reported ih.it the ilramatist once refused to accept one of Britain’s highest 
distinctions, the Order of Merit. *’I need no publicity,” Shaw said. “Either 
I sliill he reincinhcrcd as .i playwright as long as Aristophanes and r.ank 
with Shakespeare and Molicre, or 1 shall be a forgotten clown before the 
end of the century.” 

—I-rom .\V«'A7f<<7( (l"i September 1952). p. 50. Reprinted by permission. 

The statements in the above exposition arc all verifiable. One can 
check the actual existence of Blanche Patch by talking to her in person, 
hv lalkiim to someone who knows her, or by reading elsewhere about 
her. 

L-sf.s (11- Exposition. Of what value is exposition.^ In the first place, 
noboily can know everything in the world. What some don’t kno^^’, 
nthers mav. Throug’a exposition, people can transfer knowledge so 
that business can be more efficient or life more comfortable and en- 
joyabk . 

In the second pla. c. through someone clse’s exposition one may 
actually uer to untler. tand his own knowledge better. The other fcl- 
low’s exposition may uive a viewpoint or analysis which points out 
something presiously overlooked: 
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(1) By enumeration: "In army slang a dish washer may be known 
by various names, such as 'pearl diver, 'bubble dancer, or China 
Clipper.’ ” 

(2) By classification, division, and definition: A basketball team 
has five players—two forwards, a center, and two guards. 

(3) By spatial relationships: ' Bronson Hall is across the street 
from the Administration Building. 


(4) By chronological relationships: "If you want to wash the walls 
and ceiling of a room without leaving streaks, start first at the bottom 
of a wall and work toward the ceiling. After you have washed the 
walls, do the ceiling. I'inally, wipe (dT any runs or streaks which may 
be left after you have cleanctl tlie ceiling. 

(5) By causal sequence; "In a thunderstorm, a warm updraft of 
moist air meeting a layer of cold air m..y cause rain drops to form; 
instead of falling, these drops may travel rapidly upward into regions 
of freezing temperature where the process of lorming hail stones 

begins.” 


(6) By comparison anil contrast; 1 he 
easily be confused witli the Austrian pine, 
are much stifTcr and longer.’ 


Norway, or red. pine may 
but the leaves of the latter 


In the example, above, cacl. st.ucnunl is a rc|.ort about some ob|cct 
or event. By taking the trtttiblc, one couhl lest the aeeur.tcy .,t each 
analysis. Longer exposition, say a rtve-rntnute speech, may tlei.cncl pri¬ 
marily on one of the six ktn.ls of analysis listed above or on a com¬ 
bination of them, but always what distinguishes any exposition is its 

reporting statements. 


GUIDEBOARD: 


Since the words arc not objects or events and 
since one’s reaction to objects and events is 
personal, evety expository statement is partly 
utwenfiable. In practice, however, statements 
can he made accurately enough for checking ami 
for clear tominunicaiion. 
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Argument Is Based on Propositions. 

Hypotheses and Policies. In an argument the speaker tries to get 
his audience to accept a belief or to take action. In other words, the 
speaker places a proposition, a proposal, before his audience, who can 
accept, reject, or make a counter-proposal. These propositions are of 
two main types: an hypothesis, which is an utterance that looks and 
sounds like an expository statement (a belief), and a policy, which is 
an utterance that says something should be done (an action). The 
audience, therefore, must not confuse an hypothesis with an exposi¬ 
tory statement nor take action without sufficient reason. 

Hypotheses and Statements. An hypothesis is often called a propo¬ 
sition of “fact,” but this should not suggest that an hypothesis is factual 
in the same way that a statement is; it should suggest, instead, that 
the speaker wants the audience to accept the hypothesis as fact. An 
hypothesis, therefore, is only tentatively “true or false. Disagreement 
about its truth exists. Both the speaker and the audience must weigh 
the evidence that points to the truth of the hypothesis as well as 
the evidence that points to the falsity of it. If the speaker can get the 
audience to agree with him, he "wins” the argument; if not, the 
speaker "loses” the argument. 

The accuracy of an expository statement depends on the corre¬ 
spondence of the statement to the object or event it explains; a subject 
or person determines the degree of correspondence through research, 
observation or definition. MuAogany trees grow in tropical America 
can be verified by research (going to an encyclopedia, say) and by 
observation (going to tropical .\merica to sec the trees grow). But 
Deciduous trees shed their leaves once a year cannot be verified in its 
entirety by cither research or observation; the part of the statement 
that implies “some trees shed their leaves once a year” can be verified 
by observation: if it be verified that such trees do exist, then they may 
be arbiirarils defined as "tleciduous.” In such a manner expository 
statements are susceptible to comparatively easy and rapid verification. 

Proving Hycotueses. But hypotheses are not so easily nor so rapidly 
verified and are not so w’idely accepted by so many people. One must 
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gather evidence in order to establish the hypothesis; when this occurs, 
the proposition no longer exists as an hypothesis: instead, like a snake, 
it sheds its skin of uncertainty and emerges as an expository state¬ 
ment. The world is round was such an hypothesis, which by the end 
of the fifteenth century had become an expository or reporting state¬ 
ment. 

The evidence to establish an hypothesis may be in existence or it 
may not. Some of the evidence for accepting the proposition that the 
world is round existed before Columbus’s voyage to America or Magel¬ 
lan’s voyage around the globe: people had certainly observed, for in¬ 
stance, that when a ship appears on the horizon its masthead comes 
into sight first and its hull last-which would indicate the earth is 
. not flat. By the middle of the sixteenth century, then, anyone who 
still believed that the earth was flat cither did not know of the three 
bits of evidence (a ship’s appearance on the horizon, Columbus’s 
voyage, and Magellan's voyage) or he disregarded them by failing 

to connect them. 

Often, the evidence docs not exist; someone must bring it into 
existence through experimentation. The evidence for the hypothesis 
that mahogany trees can ^row in Glacier National Parity probably docs 
not exist. If anyone considers it important enough for verification, he 
would have to prepare his own evidence by actually transplanting 
mahogany trees in Glacier National Park. Then only after years of 
successful growth would there be strong enough evidence to establish 
the hypothesis and change it from a proposition to a statement. 

A proposition of hypothesis, then, exists in only a tentative state of 
verifiability or proof. Its correspondence with reality is arguable; peo¬ 
ple still disagree about the truth of the hypothesis. 

The Uncertainty oe an HvroTiiEsis. This disagreement leads to a 
consideration of the people (the speaker and the audience) who arc 
concerned with the proposition. If the speaker accepts a proposition 
of hypothesis as verified, then he acts as though it is an expository 
statement. If the audience also accepts the proposition as a fact, then 
he too acts as though it were an expository statement. In the context 
of such a speaker and such an audience, the hypothesis would be- 
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come an expository statement. From the standpoint of human action, 
then, the way people behave toward an utterance determines what 
kind of discourse it is to them. 

An unlikely example illustrates this kind of behavior: If the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States says to the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, “Hitler is alive and is hiding somewhere in the 
United States,”—and if the Director accepts this hypothesis as a report, 
without more evidence—then both men will regard the utterance as 
a report or expository statement. On the basis of this “fact,” the Presi¬ 
dent may then propose, “He should be caught,” and the Director 
will lay plans to catch Hitler. But utterances do not gain their “truth” 
alone from the people who use them. Accurate utterances must cor¬ 
respond to what they represent, that is, to the event or object they 
stand for. In our imaginary example, then, the President of the United 
States anti the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation would 
need to gather evidence which points, first, to Hitler’s being alive and, 
second, to iiis presence in the United States. 

PoLtciFs Based on Hypotheses. Some policies depend on the sound 
development of hypotheses throughout the history of man’s thought. 
For example, one night a man somewhere began to wonder about 
tlje lights in the sky and noticed that they moved. Thus Ana.xamenes 
ilioughi that the earth was a sort of floating saucer in the air with the 
sun. moon, and planets iloaling about it like fiery chips and with 
the Stars fixed “like nails” in a crystalline cap that revolved above the 


earth. The earth fell in darkness when the sun went behind the moun¬ 
tains alonu the earth’s northern edge. But with the passage of the 
cfiuurics, this hypothesis of .\naxamcncs gave way to Aristotle’s, which 
incliid.cd several crystalline spheres, one for each planet. Aristotle 
(about .^Sd-322 13.C.), in turn, gave way to Ptolemy (127-151 A.D.), 
etc. 


Ciradually, as knowledge about astronomy grew and became con- 
nectcil to other facts, newer hypotheses developed until in the seven- 
ucnih and eighteenth centuries Newton could develop his law of 
gravitation ami could prctlict the tides on the earth and motions of the 
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planets. An accumulation of at least twenty centuries of hypotheses 
was required so that a simple policy like IVe should set sail at 8:20 
p.m., at high tide was no longer an argumentative policy, but an ac¬ 
cepted one because it was based on proved hypotheses. 

But Newton, also, was replaced in part by Einstein’s system, which 
made the development of atomic energy possible. Now, in the mid- 
twentieth century, the world faces many important policies: “Should 
there be international control of atomic energy.^” “Should the United 
States share the hydrogen bomb?” “Should the United States force 
Russian cooperation by the threat of atomic attack.^” 

Using Hypotheses to Prove a Policy. In order to get his audience 
to accept his policy, the speaker generally must first establish certain 
hypotheses. To prove that eighiccn-year-olds should be allowed to 
vote (the policy), an arguer might try to establish that present-day 
eighteen-year-olds know rnoie about government and national condi¬ 
tions than twenty-one-vear-olds of a century ago (the hypothesis). The 
opposition, of course, might try to establish the hypothesis that the 
world and the nation today are too complex for an eightecn-year-old 
to understand. After proving this hypothesis, one could argue that 
cighteen-year-olds shouhl not be allowed to vote. 

In an informal argument of policy, the arguer might win his point 
on only one hypothesis, but usually a full-fledged argument of policy 
requires more than one h>potlKsis to back it up. Four general hy¬ 
potheses, when proved, make a policy worth accepting (sec Chapter 
VII, Section 2): 


(1) The policy is necessary. 

(2) The policy will work. 

(3) The policy is l)cneficial. 

(4) The policy is su[>erior to others. 


To establish these hypotheses, an arguer must rely on expository 
statements. Thus, in order to argue, soundly for a policy, one must 
first learn the technique of exposition as well as the techniques of 
establishing hypotheses. 
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GUIDEBOARD: A policy is neither true nor false. A policy is 

sound or unsound, depending on the soundness 
of the hypotheses on which it rests. An hypoth¬ 
esis, in turn, rests on accurate expository state¬ 
ments. Therefore, sound argument depends on 
accurate exposition. 

Portrayal Is Narration or Description, 

What Portrayal Does. An exposition clarifies for an audience so 
that it understands better. An argument gets an audience to believe 
something or to do something. A portrayal entertains an audience, but 
here entertains has a broad meaning. A portrayal can entertain an 
audience by making it laugh, cry, sneer, admire, hate, sigh, gasp. 

A portrayal entertains by narrating (as in a short story, a novel, or 
a play) or by describing (as in a lyric poem). Through words, the 
speaker can narrate or describe his own reaction to an actual or imag¬ 
ined event or to an actual or imagined object. Through his poem, 
plav. novel, or short story, the speaker hopes to arouse a similar reac¬ 
tion in his audience. 

When Edgar Allan Poe met jane Sianard, the mother of one of 
his friends, he was so affected that he wrote the now-famous “To 
Helen.” Although no modern reader can hope to meet Jane Stanard 
to test whether or not she deserved such a tribute, that is irrelevant 
to the purpose of the poem, which is a description of Poe’s reaction to 
the woman. If tlie poem is well written, the reader can experience 
a similar reaction—how similar, of course, no reader will ever be able 
to test. But in the reading, whether silent or oral, the audience is 
“entertained” by a vicarious living again of Poe’s original experience. 

Statements and Propositions in Portrayal. Narration and descrip¬ 
tion can use the same words available for practical discourse and the 
same utterances in the form of statements or propositions. Except for 
the aim, one often cannot distinguish between portrayal and practical 
discourse. 

Although fiction may be composed mainly of expository statements, 
it may impliciiK foster a proposition of hypothesis or of policy. 
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PORTRAYAL: Poem 



The Speaker Recaptures an Experic-nce Through Portrayal. 


Abraham Lincoln referred to Harriet Beecher Stowe, who wrote 
Vneie Tom's Cabin about ten years before the Civil War, as the 
‘•‘little woman” who started the war. Whether or not Mrs. Stowe 
wanted to start a war is doubtful, but certainly she wanted better con¬ 
ditions for the slaves. Similarly, Charles Dickens in England became 
incensed at the methods of apprenticing orphans from the parish poor- 
house to unscrupulous employers who were interested mainly in 
cheap labor. In Oliver Twist he sliowcd how the Poor Law was abused 
and exposed the workhouse system. And in modern times, John Stein¬ 
beck sympathized with the plight of the farmers who lived in the 
Dustbow! of the Southwestern United Slates during the drought of 
the 1930’s. He wrote The Grapes of Wrath, a story of an Oklahoma 
farming family, the Joads, who abandoned their home to hunt for 
work in California. In California the Joads found that there was 
not enough work for all the migrants and that Californians resented 
their presence. The Joads finally found some security and rest in a 
government-supervised tourist camp. By selecting and portraying this 
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last detail, Steinbeck suggests that these migrant workers arc the re¬ 
sponsibility of society. 

If a portrayal is successful, it pulls the audience, more or less against 
its will, into living the portrayal. In this vicarious living of an experi¬ 
ence, the audience’s reaction will be similar to that of the speaker. 

GUIDEBOARD: All types of discourse are related, but they are 

not identical in aim; exposition is not argument, 
portrayal is not exposition, etc. The way in 
which the types of discourse are related can 
guide the study and practice of communication; 
this book is organized accordingly. 

[End timed reading. Exercise 5. Time finished;_Compre¬ 

hension test on page 452.] 


Applications 

(1) Below are examples of discourse. Identify each by determining 
whether it is exposition, argument (of hypothesis or policy), or a 
portrayal. 

A. 


1 have taken the year sixteen hundred and seventy-two as the year of 
partition between the two periods into which our colonial age seems to 
Jail. By a coincidence that is almost dramatic, that year proved to be one 
of spnciou^ import for both the great English communities then planted 
in .\merica. and then holding within themselves the types and hopes of 
all possible English civilization in the new world. Alike for Virginia and 
for New England, it was a year in which most doleful mischief, long 
gathering force from crimes and the blunders of men, came to its culmina¬ 
tion, exploded, and passed away;—a year of fright, of fury, of outcry 
and blood and battle-agony, and at last of the sort of silence that is called 
peace. In that year, Mrginia saw the crisis and close of the patriotic 
insurrection of its own people under the hero, Nathaniel Bacon; in that 
year. New England saw the crisis and close of the conspiracy of its ex¬ 
asperated Indians under the hero, Phillip . . . 

—From Moses Coit Tyler, A History of American Literature. 
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B. 

There never did, there never will, and there never can exist a Parlia¬ 
ment, of any description of men. or any generation of men. in any 
country, possessed of the right or the power of binding and controlling 
posterity to the “end of time." or of commanding forever how the world 
shall be governed, or who shall govern it; and therefore, all such clauses, 
acts or declarations, by which the makers of them attempt to do what 
they neither have the right nor the power to do. nor the power to execute, 
are in themselves null and void. Every age and generation must be as 
free to act for itself, /« oil cases, as the ages and generations which 
preceded it. The vanitv and presumption of governing beyond the grave, 
is the most ridiculous and insolent of all tyrannies. Man has no property 
in man; neither has any generation a property in the generations which 
are to follow. The parliament or the people of 16S8. or of any other 
period, had no more right to dispose of the people of the present day. 
or to bind or to control them /« shofye whatever, than the Parliament 
or the people of the present day have to dispose of. bind, or control those 
who are to live a hundred or a thousand years hence. Every generation 
is, and must be. competent to all the purposes which its occasions retiuire. 
It is the living, and not the dead, tl.at arc to he accommodated. When 
man ceases to he, his power atui his wants cease with him; and having 
no lon.^er any participation in the concerns of this world, he has no 
longer any authority m directing u ho'shall be its governors, or how its 
government shall he organized, or how administend. 

—From Thomas Paine. AVg/t/> of Moo. 


C. 

Now, take a specJi In' Allred G. Vanderbilt, the famous horse-raemg 
leader, to his fellow turfmen the other night. He demonstrated that if 
the leaders of less happy sports, like basketball and baseball, had followed 
the example of th<- cavalrv. iluy would m.t he so nuuldled, beset, and 
slightly soiled today. It developed from Mr. V.’s talk that racing is the 
only pure game left on tlie American scene. 

It's almost impossible l« pick boles in an argument as str.mg as that 
one, hut I submit lliat Mr. Vanderbilt has overlooked wrestling. 
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Wrestling, thanks to internal police work, is also as pure as the driven 
smog. Statistics recently compiled within the sport show that: 

1— No wrestler has won a match out of turn since April 1944. If 
Primo Camera were to throw Mr. America on a Tuesday, for instance, 
the sternest measures would be applied to him. These measures would 
probably reveal that Primo wears a size 18 collar. The game is not worth 
the candle. 

2— No wrestler has ever hobnobbed with a bookmaker without a 
formal introduction. . . . 

—From John Lardner, “Kid Pot and Battling Kettle,” Newswee\ (17 
December 1951). Reprinted by permission. 

D. 

Nothing could be smarter, more splendid, more brilliant, better drawn 
up than the two armies. Trumpets, fifes, hautboys, drums, cannons 
formed a harmony such as has never been heard even in hell. The can¬ 
nons first of all laid flat about six thousand men on each side; then the 
musketry removed from the best of worlds some nine or ten thousand 
blackguards \vho infested its surface. The bayonet also was the sufficient 
reason for the death of some thousands of men. The whole might 
amount to thirty thousand souls. Candide, who trembled like a philos¬ 
opher, hit! himself as well as he could during this heroic butchery. 

—Frotn Francois \'oltaire. Candide, Chapter HI. 

il. 

Ill a sir;l u, c^r anything else of a controversial nature, it is always good 
sirafi lor tb.e participants to attempt to sway public opinion. There¬ 
fore. i'coj4e \\h<> disseminate iiiformatioti about a strike arc duty-bound 
to keep tlicir ecjuilihrium, to take nc> sides in their news reports, and to 
give hoili sides .in et]ual opportunity to present their cases to the public, 
if that’s wliat they want. To go a little further than that, disseminators 
of news should he on guard to sec that they arc not used in any way by 
either party to the controversy. . . . 

—From "Hob Mellacc Says,” The Morgantown Po>'t (14 .April 1951). 

(2) Refer to the paragraphs or themes which you wrote from the 
e.Nperience-analysis charts asked for in the applications of Chapter II. 
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According to your purpose, determine what type of discourse each is. 

(3) Below are two four-line “poems"—one a poem called “The 
Sea" by Emily Dickinson and the other a poem derived from it. 
(a) Do they both “mean the same thing”? (b) Are they both por¬ 
trayals? (c) What experience does the author of each seem to want to 
transmit to the reader? Can you be sure of this.' (d) Which of the 
two seems to transmit the experience more vividlyr Why? 

A. 

An everywhere of silver. 

With ropes of s.and 
To keep it from effacing 
The track called land. 


13. 

Ropes of sand hem in 

The spreading silver of the sea 

Lest it wipe out 

The track we call land. 


2. How Can Purpose Be Clarified? 

[Begin timed reading. Exercise 6. Time started: - 


The Subject Must Be Limited. 

In one of Stephen Leacock's "stories" the hero leaps on his horse 
and “rides ofT in all directions." For a ridiculous hero or for Sunday 
afternoon driving, aimlessness may be a virtue, but not in communi- 

cation. , , , r • • 

Narrowing the Tone. Suppose a student has the task of writing 

about six hundred words (or of talking for four minutes) on the 

general subject of “war.'’ He decides lo narrow systematically first 

by location because a war must he fought in some place. Obviously 

he cannot include wars over the entire world, but his interests and 

knowledge direct him to the United States as a tentative place to 
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write about. Wars, however, must also be fought at a certain time. 
His choice may range from inter tribal wars to the Korean War— 
that is, from earliest time to latest time. Let us suppose that he is 
studying American history, that now he is in the eighteenth century, 
and that he wants to correlate this with his theme (or speech). Now 
narrowing by number of objects remains: after increasing his knowl¬ 
edge of wars in the eighteenth century in the United States by going 
to history books, he finds he can choose from Queen Anne’s War, the 
War of the Spanish Indies, the French and Indian War (or Seven 
Years’ War) and the Revolutionary War. He chooses the Revolution¬ 
ary War as the most important and most interesting for his classmates 
and instructor. 

.-\s he analyzes the Revolutionary War, however, he finds tliat he 
will never he able to cover such a broad topic in six hundred words. 
He sees that he can do more narrowing by number. W'hal shall he 
select from a list of causes, the clTects, the campaigns, the role of 
Washington, tlie part of Uencdict Arnold, the part of Burgoyne, the 
importance of mercenaries, for example.? Suppose the student develops 
interest in tlie causes of the Revolution. This interest shifts his time 
to the period preceding the war rather than that during the war; he 
iinds that he has lost some ground in narrowing by time and space 
because, by .selecting tlie causes of the war, he must reconsider how 
f.tr liacl in lime lie should go and in what places to locate the causes. 
But {lie practical way is to continue his narrowing by number. 

The student does mure reading and lists some of the causes: (1) 
the rise of self-government in the colonies, (2) the colonists growing 
desire fur frecdotn between I760-177(>, (.i) the ciTects of the Seven 
Years’ War on the colonies and on England, (4) British enforcement 
t)f the Navigalirai .Vets, (5) debts of Southern planters to English 
merchants, (6) British closing of western lands to settlement by col¬ 
onists, (7) opposition of colonics south of the Delaware River to the 
Anglican C'.hurch as the ia\*suiiportcd church, (8) taxation of colonies 
to dcfcntl themselves. ('M the democratic thinking of leailcrs like John 
Adams, Alexander H.imilton. Thomas Paine, Thomas Jefferson and 
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By Time 


/ lOOO'i B.c 
/ Hebrews vs. Philistines 

/ 333 B.C 

/ Alexander defeats Darius HI 

/ 49 B.C 

/ Coesar crosses Rubicon 

/ 800 A.D. 

Charlemagne: Emperor of Romans 

1066 

William invodes England 

1521 

Cortez defeats Monterumo H 

1700'1800 N 


1950 

Korean War 


Number of Objects— ~ 

Queen Anne's Wor \ 

Wor of Sponish Indies I 

Seven Years’ War J 

The American Revolution 

Limiting a SuW]cct Requires Systematic Narrowing. 

Samuel Adams. ... By this t.mc .he student realizes he ts tryti.g to 
build a skyscraper on an an. hill. He cannot adequately .level..,, nine 
such complex topics ni stx hundred words, so he cho<,ses ..... to 

develop. 
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Selecting the Specific Purpose. Seemingly the student’s task of 
narrowing has at last been completed, but the specific purpose of any 
discourse also includes the general intention of the speaker. This 
keeps him from straying into argument if he intends to explain and 
it helps him to clarify his problem, not only for himself but also for 
his audience. The specific purpose may be phrased in different ways 
according to the general intention chosen: 

Exposition: to explain how British enforcement of the Navigation 
Acts was a contributing cause of the outbreak of the American Revo¬ 
lution (causal sequence). 

Argumentation: to prove that the British should not have enforced 
the Navigation Acts if they had wanted to avoid conditions that 
led to the American Revolution (hypothesis). 

Portrayal: to tell the story of the Boston Tea Party from the view- 
jX)int of a sixteen-year-old boy whose father, he thought, was too 
cowardly to participate (narration). 

I^icking one of these purposes, the student finally has limited a 
broad topic to one which he can hope to “cover” in six hundred 
words. 


Titles May Reveal Purpose. 

TIk- titles of stories and articles in The Atlantic (January 1952) will 
serv,; .IS examples to show how titles often reveal the speaker’s pur- 


I iN ing Uni.1: r the Shadow 
'i'hc Petjp! .• of the Deer 
Ml V/ant Inflation 
-\fy Only Indian. A Story 
The Stone. A Poem 
The Essentials of Education 
Rearmament: Too Much, Too Soon 
One-Sided Difdoinacv 
Relations with the Vatican: Whv Not? 
Guided Missiles Could Have Won 
The Tower. A Story 

Dance to the Piper. The Atlantic Serial. 


Henry E. Sigerist, M.D. 
Farley Mowat 
John Harriman 
Robert Fontaine 
Anne Nforrow Lindbergh 
Sir Richard Livingstone 
Sumner H. Slichter 
Paul Blanshard 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Joseph Warner AngcU 
James Reynolds 
Agnes De Mille 
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Purpose Explicit in Title. Considering these titles by themselves, 
without reference to the pieces they head, one can be certain that “Re¬ 
lations with the Vatican: Why Not.^” will argue affirmatively for dip¬ 
lomatic relations with the Vatican; that is, the argument will be one 
of policy. Other titles seem to be explicitly arguments of hypothesis: 
“We All Want Inflation,” “Guided Missiles Could Have Won,” and 
“Rearmament: Too Much, Too Soon.” But ‘The Essentials of Edu¬ 
cation" and “One Sided Diplomacy" seem to be expository; they 
may, however, be argumentative. 

Of these titles which more or less explicitly reveal the purpose, none 
are titles of portrayals. Since portrayals are not practical discourse in 
the sense that their purpose is to inform, the titles need not be in¬ 


formative. 

Purpose Implicit in Title. The titles of most portrayals merely sug¬ 
gest the central theme, and often the audience is not sure of this 
implication until reading or hearing the entire narration or descrip¬ 
tion. Without reading the stories or poems, who could be sure what 
“The Stone," “Mv Only Indian,” or “The Tower" allude to? But 
“Living Under the Shadow.” "The People of the Deer,” and “Dance 
to the Piper” tell the reader more, although without the labels of 
Story and Poem they might be either narratives or expositions. 


Practical Discourse Refers to Purpose Explicitly. 

In the Introduction. What tlic purpose is may appear in the title, 
but one who wants clear communication in practical discourse will 
be certain to include an explicit purpose elsewhere. Generally, the 
first appearance of the purpose is toward the beginning, with restate¬ 
ments throughout the discussion and in the conclusion. Good advice 
to follow might be that of the small-town minister who said he owed 
his success as a preacher to a formula: “First, 1 tell them what I'm 
going to tell them; next, I tell tliem what I said I was going to; 
finally, I tell them wliat i told them." Such a formula states generally 
what is necessary for clear communication. The clearest iniroducmry 
statement of purpose for practical discourse indicates (1) the geiural 
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intention of the speaker (whether it is expository or argumentative) 
and (2) the specific purpose and how it will be accomplished. 

Here are some sample introductory statements of purpose made by 
college freshmen, all of whom had the same general and specific 
purpose: 

A. 

When I heard the assignment about the library, I was about as be¬ 
fuddled as if I had been in a Los Angeles fog. I went over to the 
reference room and found hundreds of books I never knew existed before. 
I had jumped from the smog into the fog. Encyclopedias to the left of 
me, yearbooks to the right of me, atlases and dictionaries—how confused 
can you get? 

B. 

I am going to try to explain to you the efficient use of Readers' Guide 
to Periodical Literature. 

C. 

My topic is Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 



N\’hcn you start leafing through hundreds of magazines to find arti¬ 
cles for a term paper on coal mining in West Virginia, you’ll be dis- 
.-Oiiragcd. in say the least. But don’t despair—you’ll find help in a 
moiuldy publication called Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
Knowing tlio author, the title, or the subject of a possible magazine 
ankl;.*. can use Readers' Guide to locate material. How to use this 
inag.i/mc index can best be explained by examining some sample entries 
under iIk- heailings of author, title, or subject. 


All four students were fulfilling the same assignment: to explain to 
college freshmen who had never seen the index how to use Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical l.itcratiire. But the four were not equally effec¬ 
tive in their initial statements of purpose. 

Obviously, the au'hnr ol “D” has made his task more explicit and 
therefore easier to foliov,-: he has told his reader (1) that his general 
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intention is expository (“How to use this magazine index can be ex¬ 
plained . . (2) that his specific purpose is how to use Readers' 

Guide for magazine research, and (3) that his purpose will be ac¬ 
complished in three ways (“. . . by examining some sample entries 
under the headings of author, title, or subject . .Very simply, the 
author of “D” has prepared his reader for what to expect; if the author 
continues in the same vein, he will fulfill those expectations. 

In contrast, the author of “A“ seems to have a mixed general in¬ 
tention; he is as confused in trying to accomplish his assignment as 
he says he is. The result is that his reader is also confused about 
where he is going. By mentioning the reference room and its encyclo¬ 
pedias, yearbooks, atlases, and dictionaries he implies that he will 
write about how to use the reference room of the library. Or, just as 
logically, he could continue by tlescribing his confusion in what he 
seems to think will be an amusing account. If the author of A in¬ 
tends to “get down to business" a little later, he may be able partly 
to redeem himself, but his start would have been clearer if he had 
not begun so far assay frr)m his purpose. He does, however, seem to 
be aware that he must capture Itis reader s attention in a topic that 
may not be natural!)' interesting to a college freshman. The author 
of "D,” on the other hand, seems to h.ive assumed that his re,Kier is 


already interestetl in magazine researc 
Of the remaining two. "Ij” and C.. 
The author of “B" indicates his genera 


li. 

there is little to choose between. 
I intention and specific purpo.se. 


but he sounds so apologetic an<l uncert.iin ( I am going to try , . . ) 
that the reader has little confidence in the autiior’s ability to do more 
than try; in other words, the author imi>iies he is not familiar with 
his subject. The author of "C:" is even less successful; his purpose state¬ 
ment is of no more value tl.an a title. If cither “B" or “C” were intro¬ 
ductions to a speech, tliey would probably have less chance of being 
successful than if they were written: if the audience’s attention hap¬ 
pened to be drawn away at the time of the utterance, tliey would 
be even more uncertain of the talker’s general intention or .specific 


purpose. 
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GUIDEBOARD: The clearest introduction to exposition and argu¬ 

ment includes the speal^ers general intention, 
his specific purpose, and how he intends to 
develop it. 

In the Discussion. In the following selections, two students clarify 
the specific purpose of their work by references in the discussion. They 
develop the topic “How to Use the Readers’ Guide”—already familiar. 

A. 

A sample entry under the author's name looks like this: 

JONES, John 

Black diamonds in West Virginia, il Time 40:79-81 
My 18 '47 

This entry is self-explanatory. 

The same article might he listed under a subject heading. Thus: 
eXJAL 

Black Diamonds in West \'irginia. John Jones, il 
Time 40;79-8I My 18 '47 

As anyone can sec, this entry is almost like the first. 

.\ title entry would look the same as the second one above, except 
that the worti "COAL ' would be left out. 



Knov.ing the author of an article, you can quickly locate the title 
lu! v. ture h was [uihlishcd by Icjoking in the Readers’ Guide under the 
author', la:.» name. You may know, for example, that John Jones has 
wruieii several articles on coal: in this case the article would be listed 
undt r die "J s”; 


JONES, John 

JJlack diamonds in M'est N’irninia. il Time 40:79-81 
.My 18 '-I/ 

From this author entry you can icll that John Jones has written an article 
entitled Black diamonds in \Vcst \’irginia,” which appeared with 
illustrations ("il ) in lime, volume forty, pages 79-81. If you have bound 
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copies of the magazine, this is all the information you really need. The 
very last entry, however, gives the exact issue, May 18, 1947. With all 
this information a student can now go to the periodical desk and check 
out the proper volume or issue. 

You seldom know the author of a magazine article, however. So, all 
articles are indexed in Readers’ Guide by their subjects. "Black diamonds 
in West Virginia” might be found under two subject headings—"Coal” 
or "West Virginia.” Such an entry would appear as follows: 

COAL 

Black diamonds in West \ irginia. John Jones, il 
Time 40:79-81 My 18 ’47 

Sometimes you can locate an article through cross-refcrcnce. For example, 
you might have looked first under "West Virginia" where you might 
have been informed to look umlcr the hc.ading "Coal” as in this example: 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Mineral industries 
Sec also COAL 

By using a little common sense, a student should be able to find an 
article if he chooses likely subject headings under which the title might 

be indexed. 

The third type of entry, under the title, is not used very often in the 
Readers' Guide. Expecting to find the John Jones article listed under 
"Black" would probably lead to disappointment, because articles are 
listed under their titles only when the title makes a convenient subject 

heading: 


CHINESE democratic league 

Chinese democn.tic league; with reply by Wei Chung 

Tseng Chao lun. Cur Hist ns 11:81-8 J1 46 

Anyone wanting to use Readers' Gu.de may as well forget about the 

title entry, at least for all practical purposes. 

Obviously anyone wanting to learn how to use Readers’ Gtude will 
profit more from reading "B” than "A.” Not only does "li” contain 
more information but it also keeps the central problem of the discus¬ 
sion dearly in front of the reader by referring often to tbc autiu.r s 
specific purpose. Not once docs the author of "A” refer to tlie reason 
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why he is writing this discussion and why the reader should be 
reading it. The author of “B,” however, in the opening sentence of 
his first paragraph refers to his purpose explicitly; in the remainder 
of the paragraph, by telling how to interpret the entry and what to 
do with the information, the author keeps the central problem before 
the reader by implicit reference to the purpose. The author of “B” 
varies this procedure a little in the next two paragraphs by explicit 
reference in the last sentence of each, but he docs not make these 
references in the same words; instead, having begun to acquire the 
skill of using reference without becoming monotonous, he restates the 
same idea in diiTerent words. Selection “D” among the introductions 
and Selection “B” of the discussions are clear exposition. 

This exposition of how to use the Readers' Guide is informal enough 
that it could equally \\’cll serve as a short speech given bv a freshman 
student to his classmates: the speaker addresses his audience as “you” 
anil incluiles details that a class of freshmen arc unlikely to know. By 
writing sample entries on the blackboard or by preparing sample 
entries on lagboard in advance, a student could probably make this 
cxpositicm more e/Tective as a talk than as a theme. Expositions like 
this, as themes, arc little more than exercises in writing for most stu- 
ilcnts who know that the only reader they arc likely to have is the in¬ 
structor—and he already knows the information. As a talk, however, 
such .111 exposition can be truly communicative because the talker soon 
senses that l.e is bro.idening the knowledge of his classmates—and he 
nv're i.isil\ jn ks up enthusi.ism about his task. In making a speech 
li!;e this t«) Iiis cl.is.smaies, then, the .student talker should realize that 
the rLle.'-ciices to his specific purpose arc particularly important; his 
classmates require the guidance of these restatements. 

GUIDEBOARD: .Mere repetition of the .specific purpose can be 

monotonous. I he trick: restate the purpose in 
different (lords. Restatement emphasizes and 
clarifies. 

In the Coxclusk'N'. So far the ‘mmler’ student-speaker on how to 
use the Readers Guide has clarifieil his purpose by staling it explicitly 
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and implicitly in each main division of the discussion. Only one other 
place remains for further clarification: the conclusion. 

Comparing the model student (“B”) with someone less adept (“A”) 
illustrates what a successful conclusion can be like: 

A. 

Knowing how to use Readers’ Guide intelligently means knowing how 
to use its three types of entries: entries by author, subject, and title. 



Drawing up a working bibliography is dreary work. Some persons, 
however, make a big lob out of this necessary step in research by failing 
to go about the task eflicicntly. Remembering that Readers’ Guide indexes 
articles from about two hundred popular and general magazines under 
two main types or entries, author ami subject, will lighten the load. 
Knowing the third type of entry, by title, is of little practical use. except 
that it may help a student in detecting the right answer on a test. 


Both conclusifjns refer to the specific purpose of the entire exposition, 
but again “li" uses reference more skillfully; "B" re-emphasizes why 
one should need to use the Readers' Guide anti includes a summary 
of the three main steps explained in the discussion and first mentioned 

in the introduction. 


GUIDEBOARD: The minimum conclusion should re-etnphasize 

the purpose first stated in the introduction and 
should summarize the main ideas of the dis¬ 
cussion. 


Applications 

\End timed reading. Exercise 6. Time finished:-Ck.mprc- 

hension test on page d5k| 

(1) For further discussion on liow to choose a topic read: 

(a) Monroe, Principles and Types of Speech, 3rd edition. Chapters 

7-9. 
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(b) Soper, Basic Public Speaking, Chapter 3. 

(c) Thonssen and Gilkinson, Basic Training in Speech, Chapter 14. 

(d) McCall, Fundamentals of Speech, Chapter 2. 

(e) Thompson, Handbook of Public Speaki^S’ Chapter 2. 

(f) Brooks and Warren, Modern Rhetoric, pp. 11-13, 31-33. 

(g) Dunbar, Marcctt, and McCloskey, A Complete Guide to Good 
Writing, pp. 3 - 7 . 

(h) Bradford and Moritz, The Communication of Ideas, pp. 31-34. 

(i) McCrimmon, Writing with a Purpose, Chapter 2. 

(j) Flesch and Lass, The Way to Write. Chapters 1 and 2. 

(2) In a short theme or speech explain how you would limit one of 
the following topics to a specific purpose. Re-phrase the narrowed topic 
to reveal the different general intentions of exposition, evaluation and 
argument. 


(a) Words 

(b) Students 

(c) Sports 

(d) Music 

(e) Radio 


(f) Transportation 

(g) Education 

(h) Government 

(i) Entertainment 
(i) Work 


In vour explanation tell how your interest directed the narrowing 
process and describe briefly the audience for whom the speech or theme 
\s’ill be prepared. 


(3) Li ' li 1.0 a half-dozen or more different news or discussion-type 
broa 1 -ists. Are any programs narrowed to a specific purpose? What 
is !iie pciur.ii intention of each program? Do the titles of any of the 
programs in licatc the specific purpose of the program? 


(3) Choose a book unfamiliar to you, whose title indicates that it is 
practical discourse. Then analyze it step by step as follows—without 
looking ahead to be certain that your analysis is correct: 

(a) Does the title indicate the author’s general intention and his 
specific purpose ? 

(b) Turn to the title page. What additional information appears to 
clarify the author's gt neral intention or his specific purpose? 
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(c) Examine the preface. Quote the exact words which tell the au¬ 
thor’s general intention and his specific purpose. Does the author state 

how he intends to accomplish his purpose? 

(d) Study the table of contents. How do chapter titles indicate the 

method of the author in accomplishing his purpose? 

(e) Scan the first chapter. Docs it act as a purpose statement for the 
whole book? Quote sentences that restate what has already been said 
in the preface. Counting the preface, by the end of the first chapter 
how many times has the author referred to his specific purpose for 

writing the book? 

(5) For one of the topics listed below phrase three dilTerent specific- 
purposes for atl eight-litindred-word theme. Use an expository state¬ 
ment, a proposition of hypothesis, and a proposition of policy. 


(a) moving pictures (c) paperbound novels 

(b) newspapers (0 comic strips 

(c) radio programs (g) comic books 

(d) television programs (k) reference books 

(6) Read a short article; note whether or not the author makes an 
original explic.t statement of purpose; if he docs, underline it twice. 
Underline each reference to the purpose once; ,s each reference a 
repet,lion of the purpose statetnent or a restate,nent? 


(7) Much communication contains no explicit statement of purpose. 
Contrast, for example, the news stortes of your daily newspaper w.th 
the editorials. For those stories or editortals which only imply purpose, 
state explicitly what the author ts trying to accomplish. 


(8) For a week or two keep a diary in which you write the purpose 
of each of your college lectures. Did the professor make his purpose 
explicit, or did he imply his purpose? 


(9) For several of the topics listed below, or for similar topics, write 
explicit statements of purpose suitable for a five-minute speech to your 
classmates. Restate the purpose in two or three different ways suitable 
for reference to the central idea in each main division of the speech. 
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(a) How to use the library card catalog 

(b) How to putt 

(c) How to tie a Windsor knot 

(d) The Dewey Decimal System of library classification 

(e) Giving a home permanent 

(f) Costume jewelry 

(g) Registration day 

(10) Below are four short selections of practical or “literary” dis¬ 
course. In some selections the purpose is merely implied; in others it 
is specifically stated. What do you consider to be the purpose of each.^ 
In one .sentence give the general intention and the specific purpose of 
each selection. Which of the four is easiest to understand? Why? 



In the future days, whicli we seek to make secure, we look forw ard to 
a world foundcil upon four essential human freedoms. 

I lie lirsi is freedom of speech and expression—everywhere in the 
worhl. 

The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his w’ay— 
everywhere in the world. 


The third is freedom from W'ant—which, translated into world terms, 
means economic understandings w’hich will secure to every nation a 
he.ilthy peacetime lite for its inhabitants—everywhere in the world. 

The Uiurth is freedom from fear—which, translated into world terms, 
m. MIS world-wide reihiciion of armaments to such a point and in such 
thomu'.h fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit an act 
ot physic.;! aggression against any neighbor—anywhere in the world. 

—From the Annua! .Message of President Franklin D. lioosevelt to the 
Congress, 6 lanuarv 1*)41. 



Perhaps at this f>oint 1 should digress a moment to explain how copy- 
rjght, that is. the exclusive right to copy a w’ork, differs from an ordinary 
property right. If I design and manufacture a necktie, I own that neck¬ 
tie. The property in it belongs to me and 1 can do what I please wdth it, 
Isut I cannot keep other people who see it from copying it. Without my 
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permission and without paying me a royally, the whole world can, if it 
wishes, copy my necktie. The same thing is true of all the other properly 
I own which is neither patented nor copyrighted. 

When I copyright a book I have the same absolute and perpetual 
property right in the book itself, viewed as a physical object, that I ha\c 
in the necktie. In addition, I have for a limited period of years another 
right which I do not have in my necktie, the exclusive right to make 
copies of my book, that is copyright. It is this right to exclude others 
from making copies which our Constitution prescribes shall he exercised 
in the public interest, that is, to promote the progress of science and the 


useful arts. 

—From Sam Bass Warner, “Copyrights and the Academic Profession.- 


an address presented to Thirty-Fifth 
Association of University Professors. 


.•Xontial Meeting of the .American 
27 February 1949, in Washington. 


D. C., as quoted in the Bulletin of the A.A.U.P., XXX\ 


(Summer. 


1949), p. 253. Reprinted by permission. 


Once (writes von Lenz) Mcycrliccr enme in wliilc I w.is lakin;; iny 
lessons with Chopin. I had never seen him before. Meyerbeer was nol 
announced; he was a kinv. I was just playing the Muzu,k‘> m C. Op. 3.? 
—on only one page, which contains so many hundreds; 1 named it the 
"Epitaph of an Idca”-so full of grid and sorrow is this composition- 

the very flight of an eagle! 

Meyerbeer seated himself. Chopin let me play on. 

“That is two-iour lime,” Meyerbeer said. 

For reply, Chopin made me repeat, and kept time by tapping loudly 
on the instrument with his pencil; his eyes glowed. 

“Two-four,” Meycrl)cer repeated quietly. 

I never but once saw Chopin angry; it was at this time! A delicate 
flush colored his pale cheeks, ami he looked very handsome. 

“It is three-four,” he said loudly, he, who always spoke so softly. 
“Give it to me, for a ballet for my ojsera {I'Africainc. then kept a 

secret), I will show you, then' ... - ,, u 

“It is /Arer-four!” almost screamed Chopin, and played it himscll. He 

played it several times, counted aloud, and stamped the time with his 
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foot—he was beside himself! It was of no use. Meyerbeer insisted it was 
two-four, and they parted in ill-humor. 

—From Notes by Harold C. Schonberg on Chopin’s Mazurkas, RCA 
Victor Red Seal Record, LM-1109. Reprinted by permission. 



Full fathom five thy father lies; 

Of his bones are coral made: 

Those are pearls that were his eyes: 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 

Sea nymphs hourly ring his knell. 

—“Ariel’s Song” from Shakespeare’s The Tempest. 


(11) By this time you have completed six timed-reading exercises 
and accompanying comprehension tests. What is the average reading 
rate for your class on these exercises? How do you compare: are you 
avcrac’c, above, or below? What is the average score on the compre¬ 
hension tests? 

This chapter should have drawn your attention to the importance 
ol initial .statements of purpose and of references to the purpose 
rhroLiuhfuit the discussion of a paper or speech. Note particularly 
whether the scores on your comprehension tests for future reading 
c.'crcir.c.s \%tll rise now that you will concentrate more on finding the 
si>e'-:hc pm 

(13) N t. how often in college lectures you fail to follow “what’s 
com” on” i.e.-au.sc you do not understand the purpose of the lecturer. 
If thi.s should hapin^n to you, interrupt the instructor and ask for clari- 
bcatirm. \\ hetie\er ir is possible. Report to tlte class how this action 
(by you or anotlier student) helped to clarify the lecture. 


3. What Is This Chapter About? 

The effective communicator can distinguish between different kinds 
of discourse. If both speaker and audience can make these distinctions, 
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they have made one step toward successful communication; that is, the 
audience will be more likely to understand what the speaker means to 
say. 

Fundamental in this understanding is to determine the general in¬ 
tention. Does the speaker intend to make explanatory or reporting 
statements about an experience? Then his utterances must correspond 
with the experience; they must be “true” to be acceptable. Does the 
speaker intend to make propositions of hypothesis? Then he must 
present evidence. Does the speaker intend to make propositions of 
policy? Then his policy must rest on sound hypotheses. 

To accomplish his general intention, the speaker must limit his dis¬ 
course to a specific purpose by narrowing according to location, time, 
and number of objects. Naturally, the narrowing process takes place 
before the speaker utters a word. 

After the narrowing, the speaker of practical discourse can be as¬ 
sured of clearer communication by explicitly slating his specific pur¬ 
pose. Such explicit statement not only can give the speaker more 
confidence that he will be understood but also makes the audience’s 
task of understanding much easier. If the speaker chooses only to imply 
his purpose, as he often docs in novels and plays, then the audience 
may find it necessary to change the implication into an explicit state¬ 
ment. To further insure clear communication, the speaker can refer 
to his general intention and his specific purpose in each division of his 
discourse. By so doing, he keeps to his stated purpose and reminds the 
audience that the purpose is “such-and-such.” Frequent reference to 
the purpose acts as a corrective device then; like a road marker, refer¬ 
ence prevents wandering. 



CHAPTER 



How Does Organization 
Clarify Discourse? 


1. How Do Pertinent Materials Help Organization? 

Order Requires Material Relevant to a Purpose. 

The Purpose of Some Discourse Allows Digressions. 

Order Is the Right Amount in the Right Places. 

2. What Is an Effective Framework? 

Structure Makes Discourse Easier to Understand. 

Every Speaker Must Gain the Attention of His Audience. 
Transitions Act as Logical Bridges and Rhetorical Signposts. 


Sliilli-d assemblage of matter and arrangement of parts according to 
a good plan do not appear /;; one or two sentences; they must gradually 
become apparent tis the order of the whole worl{^ is unfolded, 

—I-oiiginus, “On Literary Excellence” 


“At LAST,” sighed the professor, “at last a theme that 
holds togeilier and has a sense of order.” 

Ho scrawled a huge “good” across the top of the first page, hesi- 
taicd j moment, then prefixed the word with “very.” Below the two 
.\A;rtls he drew an “A.” He looked with a faint pride at the unsullied 
lertcr. which, his students' protestations to the contrary, he still knew 
how to rn.'ke. 

\\ hen a student show ed a sense of organization on the third theme 
of the semester, didn't he tlcserve an “A”? After all, the other seventy- 
four papers he had lahoret! ilirough during the last two nights were 
not much mote ilian an emptying ot the mind. And the papers were 
“without form, and voitl.” 

Were the students minds void.' After reading seventy-five papers, 
1 06 
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the professor was cynical enough. Tomorrow morning, though, after 
a night’s sleep, the professor knew what the answer must be. Most of 
his students knew enough, but they hadn’t learned how to organize 
what they knew. 


1. How Do Pertinent Materials Help Organization? 

[^Begin timed reading. Exei'cise 7. Time started: -] 


Order Requires Materials Relevant to a Purpose. 

Consecutive Discourse and Order, During World War II American 
soldiers and sailors coined a phrase to refer to a confused state of 
affairs—“situation normal, all fouled up. This phrase, in turn, they 
shortened to the now familiar "snafu." When something is snafu, one 
cannot understand it; the relationship of one part lo another pan is 
unclear; in other words, an oriiunization or a structure is not apparent. 

By the standard of organisation, most conversations arc snafu. Al¬ 
most anyone can carry on a conversation with a friend \vho has the 
same interests. But most conversations do not have many periods of 
lengthy consecutive discourse, not even of one- or two-minutes' dura¬ 
tion. And most conversations are informal, with the give-and-take of 
questions and answers. Such interrupted discourse normally does not 
have much organization. But consecutive discourse of several minutes’ 
duration (hundreds of words in length) requires skill in organizing 
to achieve the clearest communication. And the audience must be able 


to perceive that organization. 

Pertinent Materials and Puri-osk. Some radio comedians open 
their programs with a four- or rive-miiuitc monologue designed to get 
"a laugh a line." Sometimes iliese monologues arc organized around a 
situation: “Last week I decided to visit my aunt in Wa.shkosli. so 1 
went down to the hus station and bought a round-trip fare. . . All 
of the remaining “jokes" relate to the visiting theme and arc pertinent, 
or relevant, to the “story line. 

The story line is nothing more than another name for purpose, 
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which acts as a road map to follow; if the comedian sticks to his map, 
he surveys the jokes in his file, he rejects one about a curly-haired 
he surveys the jokes in his file, he rejects one about a curly-haired 
camel in Algeria because it is not pertinent to his chosen purpose, or 
he finds it impossible to change it so that it will be related to his 
central idea. 

Does the “best" consecutive discourse, then, contain only pertinent 
material? Generally speaking, the clearest discourse contains only mate¬ 
rial which is pertinent to the purpose. But such a principle needs 
qualification. 


The Purpose of Some Discourse Allows Digressions. 

Intentional Digressions. The intent of the speaker may allow some 
irrelcvancies or digressions. 

Certainly some of the charm of informal essays lies in their rambling, 
their subtle sliding into digressions. Near the end of his “A Disserta¬ 
tion upon Roast Pig," Charles Lamb, for instance, relates how he had 
given away a plum-cake, a present from his aunt. The episode has no 
direct hearing on the theme of the essay, the delights of eating roast 
pork. But Lamb wanders into the story because it is associated in his 
memory with a sub-point he wanted to make about not giving away 
roast ptirk. Because L:irnb*s aim is primarily entertainment on a con¬ 
versational level, such a digression is admissible. 


Some c.ssa,ists—and here the term includes 


both writers and talkers 


—vlepcnd directly on irrelcvancies to gain their effects. A famous illus- 
Lrnnf,n is Koo -rt Benchley’s "The Treasurer’s Report." Before the as- 
.sistani iicasurer. who is summarizing the financial status of the club, 
complete:; his first sentence, he is reminded of a story which does not 
bear on the financial statement and which he is unable to finish. So 
the report continues, from one digression to another, and the resultant 


hilarity depends on the assistant treasurer’s inability to organize his 
report. From the viewpoint of a clearly organized exposition, “The 
Treasurer s Repva t fails. From the viewpoint of the port/'ayal of a 
disorganized exposition, "The Treasurer’s Report" succeeds. 
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“Apparent” Digressions. The audience must recognize certain ma¬ 
terial as pertinent. 

Sometimes authors choose to jx)rtray events from the viewpoint of 
one of the persons involved, as Robert Browning does in his dramatic 
monologue “My Last Duchess." In the poem the proud Duke of 
Ferrara is talkino- to the "sio-betwcen” of his fiancee’s father in order 
to arrange the marriage terms. Some of the Duke’s remarks may seem 
out of place at a first reading, but after a second reading, which reveals 
the situation in its entirety, one realizes that some of the Duke’s re¬ 
marks act as stage directions to tell the reader what is happening, 
others subtly reveal the Duke’s pride, and still others arouse the reader’s 
sympathy for his “last duchess" and, perhaps, for his "next duchess.’’ 
When an author chooses such a restricted viewpoint to portray an 
event, he requires more than ihe average attention from the reader, 
who will necessarily have to fill the gaps {that is, to provide the transi¬ 
tions between parts) which the author cannot do using the method 
that he docs. 

A famous “irrelevancy " in Knglish literature is the drunken porter’s 
scene in Shakcs|)earc’s Mucbcth. Critics once said that such a scene of 
levity was incongruous in a tragedy, and inclusion of the scene was a 
gross error of Shakespeare, who should have realized that he was de¬ 
stroying the unity of the play. Now most critics say that the scene was 
wisely included after the murder of Duncan to lighten the tension built 
up in the audience. The audience obviously cannot play a passive role: 
if the speaker merely implies the relevance of some of his material, the 
audience must make inferences about its pertinence. 

“Safe” Digressions. The longer the discourse the more safely the 

speaker may introduce a digression. 

A story told about President Woodrow Wilson illustrates this quali¬ 
fication. The President had originally consented to make a speech, but 
when he found out that he should speak only a few minutes he refused 

_saying, in e/Tect, “When you first asked me, I thought you wanted 

me to talk for about an hour. But now that you have askerl me to talk 
for only a few minutes, I cannot find the time to prepare such a short 
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speech.” Mr. Wilson realized, evidently, that in an hour’s speech he 
could clarify his main point in spite of some digressions caused by 
inadequate preparation. Under the pressure of limited time—four or 
five minutes—the President might allow an extraneous detail to seem 
important and thus distort his purpose. 

Edgar Allan Poe illustrates the principle of relevance in literature. 
In his poems particularly, which are all pieces of short discourse, he 
carefully includes only details which bear on the central impression of 
“beauty” which he attempts to portray. He tells us in “The Philosophy 
of Composition” how he applied the principle of relevance when he 
wrote “The Raven.” Even in his longer examples—the short stories— 
he adheres closely to this rule. “The Cask of Amontillado,” for in¬ 
stance, includes only the details which bear on Montresor’s peculiar 
revenge against Fortunato. 


Order Is the Right Amount in the Right Places. 

One criterion of feminine beauty—as for many other things—is “the 
right amount in the right places.” But what may be the right amount 
for one girl is the wrong amount for another, and what may be the 
right place for one is the wrong place for another. Just as there is no 
hard-and-fast rule for feminine beauty, there is no infallible standard 
for judging the right proportions of material for a given discourse. 

Proportion- and the Speaker. The speaker usually must stay within 
some limits of time or space. He cannot develop his discourse as 
ihoiigii tile 5uI')itcT has no stopping place. 


oi 


’ri;i: .sripulaiion of 
tour minutes ’ fc 


‘■five hundred words” for a writing assignment 
>r an oral assignment, is, in a sense, invalid be¬ 


en usi. 
long 


ikj i.>uv can say before reading a paper or hearing a speech how 
It siiouid he. In another sense, however, such a stipulation is 


realistic. 1 ime or sp.jcc limitations govern most consecutive discourse: 


a sermon seluf tn runs over twenty minutes; a class lecture lasts for a 


class period, whether it be one or two liours; a short-short story written 
for Collier s cannot run over a page; a puce choosing to write a sonnet 
restricts himself to fourteen lines (and, usually, about HO syllables); 
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when one writes a classified advertisement, what he can afiord to pay 
limits the number of words used; when a student writes an hour-long 
essay examination, he knows he cannot spend two hours. And so it 
goes. Writing and talking under time and space limitations, therefore, 
is good practice, which requires a careful weighing of material to dis¬ 
cover what is important. 

Proportion and the Audience. The audience partly determines what 
is important and what should therefore be emphasized. 

In an essay examination, for instance, a college student knows he is 
writing for his instructor alone. How general or how specific need the 
student be for such a reader? In this case, the reader gives a specific 
clue to the writer: the instructor tells the student, ’'sumnuirizc the 
main contributions . . . or "rei'icw hriclly the principal movements 
of . . . or ’‘list the important arguments for. . .The italicized words 
in such directions inform the writer that his answers will be more gen¬ 
eral than specific. Hut when the instructions read, “explain tlie elTects 
of . . . or “discuss the major causes of . . . or "contrast the two 
methods of . . . the key words indicate to the student that, by quan¬ 
tity, his answer must include more specific material than general. In 
other words, every genera! statement needs to be hacked up by specific 
examples, illustrations, and experiences. In such situations, tlte college 
student usually finds himself peculiarly under the control of his autli- 
cncc, the college professor. 

The audience also determines whether or not discourse can he “tech¬ 
nical.” Talking about radar to a “lay” audience, one would expect to 
include many definitions of terms which the audience would be un¬ 
likely to know. The ratio of definitions to technical terms would he 
much larger than if one were talking to a group of radar experts. In 
this book, for example, appear certain “technical” expository 

statements, propositions of hypothesis, propositions of policy, portrayals. 
etc. These terms identify important distinctions for the understaiuling 
and practice of clear communication. They are not terms, however, 
which are in wide usage; therefore, they need to be carefully defined 

and illustrated. 
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GUIDEBOARD: Pertinent materials do not wander from the 

subject. In practical discourse jew digressions 
arc ’’safe'’ The audience must recognize inten¬ 
tional and apparent digressions. Materials must 
be more than pertinent; they must also be 
proportional and well-ordered. 

\End timed reading. Exercise 7. Time finished:_Compre¬ 

hension test on page 455.] 


Applications 

(1) Below is a student’s paper. Read it a first time with the purpose 
of picking out the irrelevancies. Then read it again closely, this time 
being guided by the questions at the end. 


A BATTERY 

[ 1 ] To most people the word battery denotes a heavy square box which 
fits under the hood of a car and must periodically be filled with distilled 
water, or else it is the little cylinders which slip into the barrel of a flash¬ 
light. [2 I But to the baseball fan a battery can be a sovirce of extreme joy 
or o( deepest sorrow, because to a baseball fan a battery is only one thing, 
a pitcher and a catcher. 

{ 3 I Oddly enouglt, the duty of the pitcher is to pitch the ball. [4] 
Pitching the hall, however, requires a great skill and a strong arm. 
[5 I i’y skill I mean the ability to make the hall cross the plate in the 
cvac, n*.innct desired. [Gj For example, a skillful pitcher may throw a 
fast. ! gh. ouisitle ball in such a way that it will curve away or toward 
the 1),liter as it crosses the plate. I 7) On the next pitch, he may hurl the 
[•al! so that it drops right in front of the plate, making the baiter swing 
at what he thinks is a “fat one.” f8| Ray Milland, who played the 
part of a baseball-playing protessor in It Happens Every Spring, had this 
ability. |9| C)( course, he had a special chemical concoction which would 
cause the ball to go through all sorts of gyrations called the dipsy-doodlc. 
flO] This is illegal: however Ray was not discovered until the end of 
the season when his roommate used his magic potion as hair tonic. [11] 
This left Ray without his “siulT.” (12] A good pitcher tries to fool the 
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batter on every pitch, by sending something unexpected across the plate. 
[13] A pitcher must have this skill, but he must also have a strong 
right arm—or left arm, as the case may be. (14] Southpaws, incidentally, 
generally have strong arms, but they are supposed to be wild. [15] A 
pitcher cannot be too wild, of course, or he will never last the nine in¬ 
nings he is supposed to pitch. [16] This means about three hundred 
pitches in the average game. [ 1/ j If yon do not think that takes strength, 
go out behind the barn some afternoon and try it. 

[18] The other half of the battery is the catcher. [19] Strange as it 
may seem, his main duty is to catch the balls that the pitcher throws. 
[20] If the pitcher did not have a catcher, he would spend a lot of time 
.“shagging” balls at the backstop. [21] Of course, without a catcher it 
would be easier to hit the plate umpire, and some pitchers w-ould give a 
chipped elbow for such a chance. [22] In addition to catching the ball, 
a good catcher must be able to throw accurately to all bases, to field 
smoothly bunts and “throw-ins." and to hit consistently (most managers 
would be satisfied with a .400 hitter). |23] When the catcher squats be¬ 


hind the plate, he is the only defensive player who has the whole field 
before him. [24] Because of this he becomes the mastermind of defensive 
play—provided that the manager does not take this job away from him. 
and more and more managers and coaches arc taking the game away 
from the players. [25] The catcher telU the pitcher what kind of hall to 
throw, tries to hold tlie runners to their bases, and signals defensive 
formations to the infield and the outfield. |261 Outside of the pitcher, 
he is probably the hardest-working man on the field. [27] You may have 
tried to do fifty deep-knee bends in a physical education class; try three 
hundred of them some afternoon and you will get some idea of what 
I mean by “hard-working." 

[28] From the close cooperation between both members of the battery 
and from the individual ahility of each comes the basis for a winning 
team. [29 \ The fellow who said that "a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest”link” knew what he was saying. (30) The battery must be 


Strong in baseball, loo. 


(a) Are there any irrelevancics in cither the introduction or the 
conclusion ? 

(b) What could be deleted from the second and third paragraphs 
to make a more unified theme? 
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(c) What might have led this student into introducing the irrele- 
vancics he has? 

(d) Does his introduction show that he has worked out his purpose; 
that is, does he know well enough “where he is going?” Does he indi¬ 
cate the main divisions of his discussion in his introduction? 

(e) To what degree does the writer’s attempt to be humorous lead 
him into irrelevancics? 

(f) Docs the writer reveal his irrelevancics through punctuation or 
transitional phrases? 


(2) Under what conditions arc the discourses described below likely 
to be well-proportioned? poorly proportioned? 

(a) A speaker who talks for five minutes at a club meeting in favor 
of a motion spends three minutes on his introduction and two minutes 
on his discussion. 

(b) Someone who opposes the motion mentioned in Exercise (a) 
also speaks, for five minutes on his discussion and for one-half minute 
on his conclusion. 

(c) A student writes about a thousand words to cover four main 
ideas in the discussion of a theme. He uses five hundred words on his 
first idea and about 150 words for each of the other three. 

(d) A student in an examination has to answer four questions in 
nn lioiir. each questiijii carrying equal credit. He spends the first half- 
hour on the first question and ten minutes each on the other three. 

(c) A MLK.Uni writes a 1500-word paper. He uses about three hun- 
* • ’ tor his iniroiluction, about five liundreil words each on two 

n .nvisu.ns of his discussion, and about two hundred words for 
Ills concii’sion. 


(.A I xr.mine ihe table of contents of a book with which you are 

« number of pages allotted to each 

chapter \s hat topic is seemingly the most important. From your knowl¬ 
edge of tile bool, docs this quantitative apportionment seem to fit what 
you consider to he the mirst imj^oriant part of ilie book? If vou could 


talk to the author, what advice woul>.l vou give him about re-apportion¬ 
ing the contents to gain a proportion suitable for you? 
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2. What Is an Effective Framework? 

Structure Makes Discourse Easier to Understand. 

The Need for Framework. RTYIOMCNMCBUXION 
Z A S—in this jumble of letters is a word which any reader of this 
book could identify. Probably no reader, however, will easily recognize 
the word—for two reasons: (1) the letters are unorganized, and (2) 
included in the group are some letters irrelevant to the word. Recog¬ 
nizing the word would be simpler if one knew which letters were 
pertinent and which were not, but unless someone properly organizes 
the pertinent letters the task is still not easy: 

Irrelevant letters; RYBXZS 

Relevant letters: TIOMCNMCUIONA 

By this time some readers will probably be able to recognize the 
jumbled word, but most will need the added advantage of some or¬ 
ganization; arranging the consonants of the relevant letters (still leav¬ 
ing the vowels in an unorganized group) is an immediate aid: 

Organized consonants: C MM N C T_N 

Unorganized vowels: lOIOUA 

At this stage most readers will recognize the framework of the organ¬ 
ized consonants so that they can fit the unorganized vowels into their 

proper places. 

In a similar way, discourse becomes more easily understood when a 
speaker organizes it and includes only pertinent nraterials. Just as the 
“same” word may be differently organized (by variant spellings) and 
still be used successfully to communicate, so may discourse be differ¬ 
ently organized and still communicate. For example, the following 
misspelled words arc quickly recognizable: cew^tary, bdewe. alnght, 
camming, ieghf, but being satisfied with merely a “good enough- 
organization of letters in spelling a word is not sufficient. Similarly, 
nothing less than the most effective organization of discourse should 

be the aim of every speaker. 

A Generalized Structure. Practical discourse varies from piece to 
piece in details of organization, but a common outline or structure 
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serves as a framework for most effective practical discourse. This out¬ 
line is illustrated in the freshman student’s theme printed below: 


Outline 

I. The Introduction. 

A. Gaining attention. 


B. Stating purpose. 

(and) 

C. Indicating method 
and order of 
discussion. 


II. The Discussion. 

A. Discussing first 
main idea: solids. 

1. Cause: close 
cohesion. 

2. Specific ex¬ 
amples: paper, 
desk, chair. 

B. Discussing second 
main idea: liquids. 

1. \''au.se: le.ss co¬ 
hesion than 
'oiids. 

2. Conditions of 
coinpressibility. 


Physic.\l Basis of Matter 

[ 1 ] In everyday life we are surrounded by 
matter in thousands of different forms. [2] But 
how many of us have given any thought to mat¬ 
ter and its composition or wondered just what 
makes a liquid instead of a solid or gas? [3] 
Everything is composed of matter and may be 
classified under one of the three physical states 
of matter; solids, liquids, and gases. [4] Matter 
is made up of tiny particles called molecules. 
[5] These molecules are in constant motion and 
the stale of a substance is determined by the rate 
of speed of its molecules. 

[6] First, let us consider solids. [7] In solids 
there is a tremendous cohesion of the molecules. 
[8] Because of this the molecules cannot move 
about freely and as a result solids have definite 
shape which may not be easily changed. [9] 
The greater the cohesion among molecules, the 
harder the solid. [10] For example, this paper is 
a solid which anyone could tear without effort, 
but who can tear a desk or chair to pieces? 

[Ill Irj liquids, however, the molecules are 
not so closely confined as in solids. [12] They 
are confined, however, to the extent that liquids 
are only slightly compressible and occupy a 
definite volume under given conditions. [13] 
The molecules of liquid can move about slightly, 
and as a result a liquid takes the shape of the 
container. [14] If a liquid is heated, it e.xpands. 
[15] That is, tlie speed of the molecules, and 
thus the spaces between them, is increased. [16] 
If a liquid is sufficiently heated, the molecules 
move so fast that the liquid is converted to a 
gas. [17] The temperature at which this change 
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a. Boiling point. 


b. Freezing 
point. 

C. Discussing third 
main idea: gases. 
1. Cause: still less 
cohesion. 

a. Molecular 
movement. 

b. Diffusion. 


2. Compressibility. 


III. The Conclusion. 
Summarizing the 
three main ideas. 


takes place in a liquid is called its boiling point. 
[18] On the other hand, if a liquid is cooled to 
such an extent that the motion of the molecules 
;s practically nil, the liquid may become a solid, 
the temperature at which this takes place being 
called the freezing point of the liquid. 

[19] As stated above, the molecules in gases 
are far apart and in rapid motion, at ordinary 
temperatures. [20] As in solids and liquids, the 
molecules move in ail directions and are con¬ 
tinually colliding with each other. [21] For 
instance, in one inch of travel a single gas mole¬ 
cule may encounter as many as 250,000 colli¬ 
sions. [22] A property characteristic of all gases 
is that they can diffuse, or spread through one 
another. [23] If a small volume of hydrogen 
sulfide, easily recognized by its odor—that of 
rotten eggs—were released in one part of a room, 
soon its distinguishing odor could be detected 
in every part of the room. [24] The pressure of 
an enclosed volume of gas is that force exerted 
by the push of the moving molecules against the 
walls of the container. [25] The constant bom¬ 
bardment of the molecules causes a steady 
pressure. [26] Compressing an enclosed gas in¬ 
creases its pressure. [27] Gas molecules are per¬ 
fectly clastic. [28] They may be compressed into 
a smaller space or they may expand to fill a 
larger container. 

[29] To me this principle of the states of 
matter is one of the most incredible in science. 
[30] For when one thinks of all the millions of 
different substances in the universe, it seems 
amazing that they may be broken down into 
three groups, solids, liquids, and gases, and that 
any existing substance can be classified in this 


manner. 
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Any college freshman should already be familiar with this generalized 
outline. It is effective to help the speaker analyze and organize his 
material and to aid the audience in understanding practical discourse. 

GUIDEBOARD: Even a mechanical use of the generalized oudine 

will assure clearer communication than not us¬ 
ing any perceivable structure. 


[Begin timed reading. Exercise 8. Time started: 



Every Speaker Must Gain the Attention of His Audience. 

Gaining attention is a new problem with every speech and every 
paper—new because the conditions surrounding one paper differ from 
those of another, new because the audience for one discourse differs 
from that of another; therefore, although a tailor-made way to gain 
attention is impossible to devise, some ways are more effective than 
others. 

Backcuound of the Discourse. Either general or specific conditions 
spur the speaker into “saying something.” At the end of World War 
11. for example, most people felt that the rapid developments in atomic 
energy hat! brought the world to a crossroads which required a careful 
map for the future path of civilization. An author with a plan for the 
wise use of atomic energy might refer then to the general crisis to 
lend importance to his writing. He might feel, consequently, that he 
would tiLcd no special attention-gainer because of the natural impor- 
i.Mn-e ot his topic to the audience. Whether or not the author’s analysis 
. rjglit depends, of course, on how civilization-conscious his readers 
arc. If die author cannot be sure of such an audience, perhaps he ought 
to JcN'isc .some other way to get their attention. 


Sonictimcs ready-made, specific conditions automatically lend im¬ 
portance to discourse. An editorial writer on a newspaper calls such 
a set of .specific conditions a “news peg,” and he “hangs” his editorial 
on a story reported elsewhere in the paper—preferably on the first page. 
In the period preceding presidential elections book publishers often 
try to issue biographies of candidates; because certain men arc candi¬ 


dates, books about them become important to the public, who must 
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decide whom to vote for. Reference to specific conditions fits naturally 
into a speech like a Fourth of Juh oration or a commencement address. 
In such cases, the listeners have gathered specifically because of the 
occasion, and the talker’s reference to it is fitting. If a writer is sure 
that his paper is written for a special occasion and for a specific group 
of readers who are aware of the occasion, he may safely use this sort 
of reference as an attention-gainer. Thomas Paine, for instance, in his 
first number of T/ie Crisis (19 December 1776) knew he was address¬ 
ing the rebelling English colonists, so he could safely begin, “These 
are the times that try men’s souls. The summer soldier and the sun¬ 
shine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of his coun¬ 
try; . . Reference to the occasion often gives a timeliness to discourse 
and adds importance to it for the audience. 

Reference to the Toi*ic. Moving immediately into the topic or be¬ 
ginning with a flat announcement of the purpose does not, of course, 
inevitably gain attention. One can use this method only when he 
knows that he already has the attention of his audience, when he is 
certain his audience is sympathetic, when he is pressed for time, or 
when his audience is a restricted group who have a developed interest 
in a specially. When, for example, one writes an article for 77;e 
Street Journal, he knows that, because its readers are fans of Sherlock 
Holmes, they do not have to be enticed. The author must realize, how¬ 
ever, that, because he has not gone to the effort of enticing, he may 
lose a potential reader who is not already an enthusiast. As a general 
thing, then, plunging directly into a statement of purpose is ineffective; 
psychologically wiser is the definite attempt to gain attention. 

Illustration. Naturally, gaining attention for its own sake is not 
enough. What one uses to gam attention must pertain to the purpose 
of the discourse. One way to keep this relevance of attention, and yet 
not waste time in getting to the discussion of the topic, is to select 
illustrative material that one might ordinarily use in the discussion 
and place it at the beginning. 

Julian S. Huxley uses this method in “Evolution’s Copycats" (Life. 
30 June 1952) to explain likenesses in nature—that is, resemblances of 
leaf-insects to leaves or of harmless bugs to wasps or spiders. 1 lie 
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famous biologist opens his article with a specific likeness: the resem¬ 
blance of the crab Dorippe faponica to the face of a medieval Japanese 
warrior. Instead of using this illustration in his discussion, where it 
would have fit as well, Huxley uses it to attract the attention of his 
reader. Then Huxley leads the reader into a discussion of how evolu¬ 
tionary selection resulted in such resemblances. 

Using illustrative material to gain attention is always appropriate 
in cither a speech or a paper and, time after time, may be the most 
effective of the methods because it seems most natural and least 
rhetorical. 

Quotations. Another method, closely allied to the illustration but 
more formal, is the quotation. A head-quotation is usually brief and 
points up the central idea or purpose. The audience should not over¬ 
look it, for the quotation usually holds the first clue toward under¬ 
standing the discourse. 

In a paper, the head-quotation generally is not connected by any 
sort of transition or continuity to the discourse itself. If the head- 
quotation is used in a speech, however, the talker usually provides the 


transition between the quotation and his statement of purpose. He may 
lio it simply and forthrightly by some phrase as, “This quotation from 
Shakespeare illustrates what I want to talk to you about.” A minister 
may i,ay, “Basing my discussion on the text . . .” Such transitions arc 
necessary to show that the opening words are not this speaker’s, but 
'•c.i.ieope clsc’s. The writer easily clarifies this by using quotation 
m.-'lcs l y indenting the whole quotation, or by single-spacing it if he 


um s a i\n-U’ntcr. 


-Vriie Sha-A- clTectivcly uses quotations in T/ie Trouble With Cinder- 
Jla. I ; ■ m:-.uiiices each of the three parts of the book with quotations 
to SCI t! C mood and point to the theme of that section: in Part I, to 


suggest that his past life has been aimless, Shaw quotes from John 
Masefield; and to establish the source of his subtitle, An Outline of 
Identity, he cjuoies fri>m William Blake. In addition, each of the fifty 
chapters has a head tjuotaiion; the one used for Chapter Eight, for 
instance, is a South t.arolina mountain proverb: “We ain’t what we 
wanna be, and we a n t ^vhat we’re gonna be—but we ain’t what we 
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wuz.” clearly, such theme-reinforcing quotations could be equally well 
used in the discussion, but at the beginning they have the advantage 
of position to give emphasis to what is going to be said. 

Anecdote. A variation of the illustration or quotation is the pertinent 
anecdote or story. Some anecdotes have been quoted so often, however, 
that they have largely lost their attention-gaining appeal. 

Washington’s admission chat he cut down the cherry tree with his 
little hatchet and Lincoln’s long hike after work to return the few 
pennies he had unwittingly short-changed a customer probably fall 
into the category of over-worked or trite stories. Such hackneyed 
anecdotes do have the advantage of everyone’s knowing what they 
illustrate. Someone’s remark about old jokes makes a similar point, 
“Tell an old joke and people will know when to laugh.’’ Generally, 
however, the fresh, original anecdotes and jokes will be more success¬ 
ful in gaining attention. 

Every joke used to gain attention should be pertinent to the theme 
of the discourse; merely telling a joke to get a laugh is insulficient: like 
the illustration (which is actually what the joke is), the joke must lead 
to the statement of purpose. Second, it should be suited to the audience. 
An “off color” joke told in a formal situation to a mixed audience (a 
college classroom, for example) may gain attention, but the wrong 
kind—an embarrassed silence that may never be overcome throughout 
the talk. 

Startling Statement. Sometimes the speaker may try to jolt his 
audience into attention by making a startling statement. 

What kind of statement will startle depends, of course, on what will 
startle the audience, and that is not always easy to foretell. In begin¬ 
ning a lecture to a class of college freshmen, a teacher might divide his 
listeners into two halves with a gesture and then announce. If this is 
a normal freshman class, this many of you (waving to the right halfl 
will not be around four years from now.” If the class knows the 
“mortality rate" of college students, this information will scarcely 
startle them, even though the lecturer has personalized his statistics. 

Besides choosing startling facts and startling words, boih the talker 
and the writer have additional aids to lend emphasis. The \\ nter may 
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use exclamation points, italics (underscoring), boldface type, and 
capital letters to gain attention; the talker may raise his voice, shout, 
whisper, pound the desk, and point dramatically. But neither the writer 
nor the talker should rely on these aids lest he erroneously label a 
statement as startling when it is not. 

Rhetorical Question. The startling statement implies a question 
preceding it. Conversely, a rhetorical question implies an answer, usu¬ 
ally a categorical “yes” or “no.” The rhetorical question, used only for 
effect, does not imply a loud chorus of “yes” or “no”; instead, it leads 
the audience into a silent answer. Talkers and writers who have just 
discovered the rhetorical question like to use it often because, on the 
surface, it gets attention so easily. A common form of the weak rhetor¬ 
ical cjuestion is, "Do you know how to darn socks—how to bake a cake 
h(»\\' tr) balance an account book—etc..^” If the audience answers 


no." they will prf)bably quickly add, “so what?” All in all, the rhetor¬ 


ic:!. t]uestion can be easily overused because it seemingly lakes care 
of gaining attention so easily. 


GUIDEBOARD: Standing <in one’s head will gain attention, but 

it is seldom relevant to any part of the discourse. 
The method of g;tiiTiing attention should relate 
to the purpo.-e of the discourse. 


TiuT'si.ions Act as Logical Bridges and Rhetorical Sign- 


po.sIS 


Impo MM in any .>;truciure is the way it "hangs together.” Discourse 
I’ -' - ':etlicr has unity ainl coherence which can be gained 

.’v'*' U-cut transitions: (1) as logical connections between one 

’ i''' or between one main idea and a sub-idea or 

htt\' 1 .C ID’ , MiL' idca and another sub-it.lea: if knowing the relative 
ailvaiiM-v. r the two rn.qor wa\.s of gri[q>ing a tennis racket (sub¬ 
idea) is jHr::tKn u> developuig a strong service (mam itlea), then a 
transition will point out ilu- perimencc or relevance of the sub-idea; 
(2) as rhetorical priiu'ers to sho\'. the goal or general purpose of the 
discourse. 

Kf.v W orus in TUI I { TioN. lo assure clear communication, 
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the speaker may outline briefly the method of discussion he intends to 
use. This bare outline of procedure is generally a part of the introduc¬ 
tion, coming immediately after gaining the audience’s attention and 
stating the purpose. Key words or phrases that will act as topic head¬ 
ings for each main part of the discussion and that are arranged in the 
intended order of development may serve as such a preliminary out¬ 
line. 

Suppose a golf professional wishes to teach a class of beginning 
golfers how to putt. The “pro” realizes that the time between his first 
explanation and his later supervision of practice will be longer for 
student number ten than for student number one; therefore his ex¬ 
planation must be as clear as possible so that student number ten 
will not practice wrong movements before the pro can give him in¬ 
dividual attention. 

Under these conditions the pro can indicate his method of discussion 
in a general fashion by saying, “There are several important things to 
remember if you want to putt well.” In this case, the statement of pur¬ 
pose (“if you want to putt well”) is combined with how the talker 
intends to develop his explanation (“several important things to re¬ 
member”). As the last sentence of the introduction, this sentence also 
acts as a transition: (1) it bridges the gap between introduction and 
discussion, and (2) it points ahead to the main ideas of the explana¬ 
tion—but the way is not at all clear. The audience has been prepared 
to look for “several important things,” but how many is “several’’ and 
just exactly what arc “things”.^ 

A better indication of method of discussion—better because more 
specific—would be this revised statement: “If you want to learn to 
putt well, just remember three important rules.” Such a statement 
bridges the gap between introduction and discussion just as cfTectively 
as the first, and, in addition, it points more definitely toward how the 
discussion will proceed. The audience can now expect three main 
divisions in the explanation, each division to be devoted to a rule. 
When the pro completes his discussion of the third rule, the student 
golfer has a sense of completeness about the whole explanation. 
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Probably still better—still better because even more specific—would 
be to say, “In order to putt well, you must learn three important steps 
—the grip, the stance, and the swing.” This statement still contains the 
bridging function of the transition and, in addition, includes three 
specific pointers or headings for the main divisions of the explanation. 

Key Words in the Whole Discourse. A skeleton of the pro’s dis¬ 
course reveals how these key words— grip, stance, swing —act as 
pointers to tie the whole discourse together: 

If you want to become a good putter, you will need to master three 
steps—the grip, the stance, the swing. 

Before you can do anything else, of course, you must grip the club, . . . 

As important as the grip is the stance, or the way you address the 
ball. . . . 

Finally, being able to execute the proper swing will complete the 
process which you began with the proper grip and stance. . . . 

Remember, when you go over to the practice green to try what I vc 
)ust told you: all three of these steps work together. The right grip can be 
spoiled by the wrong stance and the wrong stance can change your swing 
and so on. . . . 


INTRODUCTION 


DISCUSSION 


CONCLUSION 


Goining attention 
Stating purpose 
Indicating method 
. . . "grip” . . 

. . . '‘stance" . . 



"sv^ina" 



1 . 

2 . 


"grip" . . 


It 


stance 


tt 


tt 


swing 




'k'-'. Words” Unify Discourse by “Pointing. 


»• 


Indicating the method of discussion in the introduction, then, is a 
transitional device: the key words act as pointers—both forward and 
backward—to join th • main divisions and thus unify the discourse by 
giving it continuity. 
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Special-Duty Connectives. Key words alone, however, cannot do 
the entire job of unifying. Additional connective words and phrases 
with the specific task of aiding the key pointers lend greater smooth¬ 
ness to the continuity. Refer to the skeleton discourse of “How to Putt” 
for the function of such connectives at the beginning of each para¬ 
graph: “before” suggests a lime sequence upon which the discourse is 
based; “as important as” implies that taking up the grip first does not 
make it the most important in the explanation; “finally” indicates the 
end of the process. 

Such transitional connectives, of course, do not come exclusively at 
the beginning of main divisions. They also appear within each division 
or paragraph to tic the sub-ideas together and within individual sen¬ 
tences to give them coherence. A suggestive list of transitional con¬ 
nectives for di0crcnt purposes would include: 

To enumerate in an informal analysis—\n the first place, in the 
second place . . . , first, second . . . , firstly, secondly . . . namely, for 
instance, for example, to illustrate, to cite one case, in particular, more¬ 
over, also, besides, even, in addition, furthermore, finally. 

To clarify an analysis based on a time secjucnce—first, second . . . , 
earlier, la^er, meanwhile, then, again, finally, at the same time, simul¬ 
taneously, next. 

To locate places in a spatial analysis —across, near, fartiier, at the ex¬ 
treme, close, to the right, to the left, above, below, in the middle, 
between, among, up, down, straight alieacl, in front of, behind, aside, 
in the same direction, in the opposite direction, diagonally, cast, west, 
north, south, around, approaching, leaving, following. 

To relate causes to effects— because, since, consequently, so, thus, on 
that account, accordingly, after all, for that reason, another reason, 
therefore, as a result of. 

To explain by contrasting—but, yet, nevertheless, on the contrary, on 
the other hand, or else, rather, still, still less, still more, unlike, how¬ 
ever, conversely, notwithstanding, otherwise. 

To explain by comparing—and, like, as, similarly, in like fashion, in 
a similar way, in like manner, likewise, or. 
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To emphasize what has already been considered —as I have said, in¬ 
deed, truly, I repeat, in other words, that is, in fact, obviously, of 
course. 

To recapitulate or to summarize the main points of the discourse — 
in conclusion, briefly, to sum up, in summing up, to summarize, then, 
to recapitulate. 

Less Obvious Transitions. Other kinds of transitions besides key 
words or pointers and connective words or phrases include pronouns, 
parallel construction, and special transitional sentences or paragraphs. 
The preceding sentence is an example of a transitional sentence: its 
only function is to summarize what has already been discussed and to 
introduce new material for discussion. This paragraph functions 
mainly as a transition, although it does discuss briefly two new ideas: 
transitional sentences and paragraphs. But mainly it bridges the gap 
between the lists of connective words and phrases and the discussion of 
pronouns and parallel structure which we arc about to move into. 

Pronouns arc most commonly used as transitions within sentences 
(‘‘john told me he knew the song"; not, "John told me John knew the 
song”) anti between sentences ("John may have gone to town. What 
he did there I don’t know”; not, ". . . What John did there . . 

By using pronoun^ one avoids monotonous repetition of the same 
word \^ iihout losing the connectiveness that repetition of the word 
wuuld give. In order to keep clear what the antecedent (the noun 
which the pronoun takes the place of) is, one must be certain that (1) 
die pronoun cannot have two possible antecedents, (2) the antecedent 
is not too far from the pronoun, (3) an antecedent is expressed and 
not merely implied, (4) the pronoun agrees with its antecedent—both 
bt-ing singular or plural. 

Parallel construction is another kind of transitional or unifying de¬ 
vice to hold discourse together. Like pronouns, parallel construction 
works more indirectly and less obviously than do key pointers and 
connective phrases. Parallel construction is more than a grammatical 
nicety or stylistic frill; it is a logical aid tor tiie audience, who can infer 
that the ideas arc of equal importance because equal ideas have the 
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same grammatical structure, like prepositional phrases, inhnitive 
phrases, noun clauses, nouns, adverbial clauses, etc.: 


Prepositional phrases: 

. . . but the closely-written sheets over which he bent with a thoughtful 

smile were not to go 
to Monsignori, 
or 

to Archbishops, 


to the heads of religious houses, 
but 

to France, 
to Auvergne, 

to his own little town. . . . 

—Gather, Death Comes for the Archbishop. 


Combined prepositional phrases and adjectival clauses: 

As he listened to the din from the hillside. 
to a deep pulsating thunder 

that came from afar to the left, 

and 

to the lesser clamors 

which came from many directions, 

it occurred to him that they were fighting, too . . . 

—Crane, The Red Badge of Courage. 

GUIDEBOARD: From introduction to conclusion, discourse 

should hang together. The most obvious ways 
of gaining unity and coherence are using 
words as pointers and joining paragraphs and 
sentences with special connective words and 
phrases that act as logical bridges. 


[End timed reading. Exercise 8. Time finished: 
hension test on page 456. J 


. Compre- 
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Applications 

* (1) Below are some “jokes.” Determine how many subjects each 
joke could oe used for in order to gain attention: 

(a) A student who had just flunked an algebra examination com¬ 
plained to the professor, “Sir, I don’t believe 1 deserved a zero on that 
test.” 

The professor replied, “Perhaps not, but that’s the lowest mark I’m 
allowed to give.” 

(b) What are the Phoenicians noted for? Blinds. 

(c) A tourist, admiring the necklace of an Everglades Indian asked, 
“What is it made out of?" 

“Alligators’ teeth." 

“Oh,” she replied, “I suppose alligators’ teeth mean the same to you 
that pearls do to us.” 

“Not quite. It’s a little easier to open an oyster." 

(d) Some persons don’t like George because he’s so egotistical and 
self-confident. But I find him refreshing—especially in these days when 
so many people don’t believe in any god at all. 


(2) Below arc situations in which one is likely to find himself. Each 
situation requires two students. After “/V" has finished, “B" should 
respond by appropriately gaining attention and leading into a speech 
for the designated situation. 


fa) “A" (president of the student body) introduces “B" (president 
c-f 'he aliirTiiii association) at a “pep rally" held the night before the 


i^ornci.om;ng football game. 


(h) “A" (president of a student dormitory) welcomes a special visit¬ 
ing coniniirtf c Irom the Board of Trustees at a dinner given in their 
honor at the end of the inspection tour. “B" officially responds to the 
welcome in behalf of his delegation. 


(c) A (rite tf)asrmastcr) is to inirocluce “B" (the retiring president 
of The Chemistry t .liib) who is to speak on the future of the club 
as he secs it at the rime of his retirement. 


(cl) “A (president of the senior class) presents a class memorial to 
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the college which “B” (president of the junior class accepts for the 
college. 

(e) “A” (a student), at a meeting of a student political party, nomi¬ 
nates “B” (a prominent student in athletics) as the party’s candidate 
for student body president. “B” accepts the nomination. 


Hints for and “B": 

—“A” should confer with “B” before the speech. 

—Both “A" and “B” should understand the nature of the occasion. 


Hints for ‘^A": 

—Don’t embarrass "B” with over-praise. 

—The audience has gathered to hear "B”; don’t “steal his thunder.’ 
—Material for your speech is “B,” the occasion, the audience. 

Hints for “B"; 

—Address both “A” and the audience. 

—If occasion is formal, be formal; if informal, be informal. 
—Practice several possible introductions to the prospective speech; 
you will likely be able to use one of them without much alteration. 

(3) Below is a list of topics. Select one or a similar one, and devise 
different ways of gaining attention; explain the situation in which each 

device would be best adapted: 

(a) My best friend 

(b) The importance of chemistry 

(c) Interesting places to visit 

(d) Little-known facts about our campus 

(e) The beginning of our college 


(4) For each of the following topics explain how one could indicate 
the importance of his discourse by referring to the timeliness of the 

topic. 

(a) The control of atomic energy 

(b) The need for increased federal taxes 

(c) Dangers of driving on super-highways 

(d) The threat of communism 

(e) A plea for strict amateur college athletics 
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(f) Why freshman composition? 

(g) A college curriculum based on electives 

(h) Abolish Greek letter fraternities! 

(i) What’s wrong with our high schools? 

(5) Following the plan of the generalized structure for practical dis¬ 
course, write complete introductions for the following topics; for the 
discussion and the conclusion write only skeletons of discourse which 
show the transitions you could use at the beginning of each main 
division (use as a model the skeleton of discourse for “How to Putt,’* 
quoted in the preceding section of this chapter). Each general topic 
below is divided into several main divisions that make up the discus¬ 
sion. 

(a) Control of the Body While Speaking 

Posture 

Gestures 

Facial Expression 

(b) Control of the Voice While Speaking 

Pitch 

Volume 

Rate 

Articulation 

(c) Diction in Speech 

Original versus Trite Expressions 
Specific versus General Words 
Literal versus Figurative Language 

(fi) Below arc sentences, each of which you are to consider as the 
last, or summary, sentence in one of the main divisions of a discourse. 
Write a sentence to begin the next main division: be sure to include 
proper transitional phrases and a clear statement of the main idea of 
the division you are introducing. 

(a) The case of Mrs. Swantic. of course, is only one instance that 
shows we need better medical facilities for those who cannot afford 
even basic care. 
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(b) But “boot camp,” the Navy recruit soon discovers, is only the 

first step in his training for active duty. 

(c) Such were the thoughts that ran through my mind as I stood 
for the first time on the steps of our national capital. 

(d) Although a waltz-step is one of the easiest to learn, unfortu¬ 
nately one doesn’t have much chance to use it at a typical college dance. 

(7) Present in outline form one of your college lectures which seems 
best to have followed the generalized structure for practical discourse 

given in this chapter. 

(8) To what extent does an ordinary news story on the front page 
of a newspaper follow the generalized structure.? Analyze what you 

consider to be a typical news story. 

(9) Show how a chapter from one of your texts or a selection from 
your reading anthology follows or deviates from the generalized 

structure. 

(10) Read the following theme by a freshman student to see how 
closely the writer follows the generalized structure outlined in this 
section. Answer the questions at the end. 


HOW TO RELOAD A CARTRIDGE 

[1] Back in the days of the old Wild West, plainsmen and others in 
remote sections had to reload their metallic rifle cartridges in order to 
supplement their original supplies of ammunmon. 12] Modern trans¬ 
portation and mass production have done away with these reasons, yet 
there still exists a group of people who reload their own r.fle shells; they 
do this for two reasons; economy and accuracy. [I] Not only ts .t cheaper 
to reload, but a hunter can “cook up" some special loads for special 
purposes or for extra accuracy. 14] To reload his shells, he must perform 
three basic operations: reprime tbc old shell, charge the case with powder, 

and seat and crimp the bullet. 

151 After firing a commercially-loaded shell, the reloadcr picks up 
the empty brass case and, being careful to keep it from being dented or 
excessively dirtied, takes it home to his reloading bench. (61 Here he 
extracts the old primer with his reloading tool; this is done by pushing 
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the primer from the primer pocket by a long thin rod called the decap¬ 
ping rod. f7] He then seats a new, unfircd primer in the primer pocket 
by forcing the case down onto the primer cup, which holds the fresh 
primer squarely under the primer pocket. [8] This completes the first 
phase of reloading: repriming the old case. 

[9] After repriming, the reloader must accurately measure the powder 
charge and charge the cartridge, f lOJ This is usually done by a mechani¬ 
cal powder measure, which can be adjusted to throw a certain volume of 
the same sized powder with considerable accuracy, fll] In reality, the 
charge is determined as being a certain weight of powder, but it is much 
quicker to throw charges by volume. jl2] Now the shell has been rc- 
primed and recharged with powder and is ready for the third step. 

(13) Taking the recharged cartridge back to his reloading tool, the 
rcloader completes the process by seating a new bullet in the case. fH] 
The bullet is pushed into pl.ace by a bullet-seating screw, and the neck 
of the case is then crimped or squeezed around the bullet in order to 
hold it in place. [15j TTe cartridge has now been fully reloaded and is 
rcaily for the reloadcr to use in his rifle. 

I ir.j 'Ihus wc have seen that there are three parts to the process of 
rclniidmg, namely, repriming the used shell, recharging it with powder, 
aiul fitting in a new bullet. |17j C»reat advances have been made in 
the improvement of firearms by the discoveries of better ways to perform 
tluse three operations. [ISj Perhaps now. with an understanding of the 
make up ot .i cartridge, a person may better appreciate the time and 
necessary to make bis gun the useful weapon that it is. 

t.i) In what sentence docs the writer gain attention? W'hat method 
lu . i-niiju ..ttet'tion ilocs he use? 

I u In V luit .sentence does the writer show the importance of his 
e ■ 'i! -i 'i: 

(s ) Ir ' ii.u sentence floes the writer state his purpose? Is the 
pur[Kjse iinpli.i! .-r stated explicitlv- 

(d) In \\ I'.at seiueitce i]»»es the writer indicate his method of dis¬ 
cussion? How many divisions will his cliscus.sion contaiit? Does he 
follow his slated plan.' Is his meihotl of discussion siatetl in parallel 
construction ? 

(e) Is Sentence 5 tin topic sentence for the sccon<l paragraph? Does 
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the second paragraph have a summary sentence? Does it refer to the 
purpose stated in the introductory paragraph? 

(f) What is the topic sentence of the third and fourth paragraphs? 
Do these paragraphs have summary sentences? Do they refer to the 
purpose stated in the introductory paragraph? 

(g) Point out obvious transitional words and phrases in the second, 
third, and fourth paragraphs. What are the key words or pointers in 
the introductory paragraph? Are these pointers used again in the 
other paragraphs? in the same order as they were used in the intro¬ 
ductory paragraph? 

(h) In the last paragraph, does the transitional word indicate con¬ 
clusion? Does the writer sum up the main divisions? Does he use 
exactly the same words he used in the introduction? Does he use 
parallel construction? How does the parallel construction used in the 
conclusion differ from that used in the introduction? Does the writer 
refer once more to the purpose stated in the conclusion? 

(11) Below is a skeleton outline of the theme quoted in Exercise 
10. Fill in the blanks with information from the theme: be careful to 
use parallel construction. 

I. Repriming the old shell 

A_ 

B- 

II. Charging the case 

A___ 

li. ._- - - 

III. Scaling the bullet 

A.—--— 

B_-- - . . - — 

3. What Is This Chapter About? 

Recognizing the structure of an object, an event, a process, or an 
idea enables a person to understand it. For this reason, one who aims 
at clear communication will make his organization apparent so his 
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audience can more easily “see” the relationships between his main 
ideas and his sub-topics. 

A generalized structure for practical discourse, presented in this 
chapter, represents a framework which one may use successfully be¬ 
cause this generalized outline condenses the method which experi¬ 
enced speakers have used. This generalized structure, then, can be 
considered as a tool for effective communication. Using the gen¬ 
eralized structure will make it easier to put “the right amount of the 
right material in the right places”—that is, pertinent and proportional 
materials organized to fulfill the speaker’s stated purpose so that the 
audience’s job of understanding the discourse will be easier. 



CHAPTER 


5 How Does Analysis 

Clarify Exposition? 


1. What Is Sound Analysis? 

Some Analysis Is Sound. Although “Haphazard.” 

Some Analysis Is Sound Only When It “Follows the Rules.” 

2. How Docs Analysis of Time-Space Affect Exposition? 

The World Is Four-Dimensional. 

Some Analyses Focus on Time, Separate from Space. 

Some Analyses Focus on Space, Separate from Time. 

3. How Does Causal Analysis Affect Exposition? 

A Causal Sequence Must Have a Beginning and an End. 
Causal Sequence Gives Exposition Causal Structure. 

4. How Docs Exposition Use Comparative Analysis? 
Comparisons May Be Literal or Figurative. 

Exposition by Comparison Has a Variety of Structures. 

5. How Docs Exposition Make Use of Definition? 
Communication Would Be Impossible Without Definitions. 
Denotation “Points,” Without Words. 

Connotation Uses Words, with Conceptions. 

Good Definitions Are Not Accidental. 


Vve information vcgcUibh', animal, and mintral, 

1 /^now the Kings of England, and I quote the fights historical. 
From Marathon to Waterloo, in order categorical. . . . 

—W. S. Gilbert, "The Fnates of Penzance" 


As TME I'ROI-ESSOR WALKED ciown thc hall lo liis two 
o’clock class, he toyed with thc idea of including thc joke about the 
pigeon in his next lecture. Thc head of thc department had told thc 

story over lunch at the Faculty Club. 

This pigeon, it seems, had come home with one wing dragging and 

both eyes black. He explained his condition to his wife as lie sank 

135 
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wearily into one corner of the cote, “I got caught by mistake in a 
badminton game.” 

After all, the professor said to himself as he opened the door of 
the classroom, the joke did help to illustrate a fault of analysis: two 
badminton players had improperly classified a pigeon as a “badminton 
bird”; improper analysis could lead to trouble. . . . 

Yes, he’d watch for a convenient place in the lecture to use it. 


1. What Is Sound Analysis? 

[Begin timed reading. Exercise 9. Time started:_] 

In analysis, one does three things: (1) divides or categorizes, (2) 
limits or qualifies, and (3) relates or connects. If the analysis occurs 
haphazardly, it is informal; if it follows careful rules, it is formal. 


Some Analysis Is Sound, Although “Haphazard.” 

Probably the simplest and most frequently used analysis is that 
which people reflect in ordinary conversation. The structure of such 
communication is generally a listing or enumerating of specific in¬ 
stances; usually the talker is not concerned with organizing his in¬ 
stances. 

Using Random Examples. A golfer who insists that the eighth hole 

at the Country Club is the most difficult for him may generalize: “Of 

all tlic holes at the Country Club, I think I par the eighth least often.” 

Then he may cite specific instances: “Tuesday morning I lost two 

strokes v. hen I hooked my drive into the woods. Last Saturday I had 

a Ion- drive and brassie shot, and I thought sure I was working on a 

p.ir, luit I sliced my approach into a sand-trap. Then this afternoon 

I three puaed the green because I miscalculated the roll. Yessir, that 
eighth hole is tough.” 

Because the golfer’s analysis of his playing is “hit or miss,” his com¬ 
munication is informally organized. His analysis is probably far from 

scientific; that is, he undoubtedly never studied carefully his perform¬ 
ance on every hole. 

The Whole Truth. Because informal analysis does not pretend 
to be “exhaustive,” exposition based on it cannot “tell the whole 
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truth” The following quotation, for example, is certainly not ex¬ 
haustive, yet the author has enumerated enough samples for the reader 
to accept the author’s generalization: 

[1] One of the distinctive features of the little-inflected English 
language is the flexibility of its so-callcd parts of speech. [2] A noun 
slides into the position of an adjective with considerable ease, and an 
adjective becomes a verb with little difficulty. [3] Advertising writers 
take full advantage of this facility, and exaggerate it through use until 
this aspect of the language is primer-clear. [4] The hyphen is their means 
of indicating that a word has been made which did not exist before, and 
that the two or more words which join to make the new word are to be 
read as one. [5] This predilection for combining forms is the most ob¬ 
vious aspect of advertising language. 

[6] One 1949 automobile model, for example, has a get-away engine; 
another has an all-fluid drive. {7] One car is road-hugging: another has 
super-safety brakes. [8] There is a valve-in-head engine, triple-control 
steering, center-point rear suspension, a super-size interior. [9] A new 
television set is performance-engineered. 

[lOj A dress for late afternoon and evening wear is called a dusl^ on 
dress, and certain cosmetics will give you a spring-fresh look, fll] An 
on-in-a-flash dress is advertised as a wish-on-a-star gift, and the most 
fabulous shoes on earth have a new quality: foot-dazzle. [12] That new 
spring suit is slimmcd-to-the-limit. and the color-gamut is run to make 
possible the greatest number of mix-matchables. [13] A skirt may be 
pencil-slim, stem-slim, and saber-shm. [14] To indicate its national ad¬ 
vertising one dress was described as magazine-paged. [15] Another, 
aimed at the young hostess and housewife, is the now-l'm<ool{. now- 
I'm-hostess dress. [16] This must strike a new length for adjectives, with 
two complete sentences in a single adjective position. 

[ 17] Examples spring at you everywhere. [ 18) The rug that is footstep¬ 
hiding, performance at its smooth-as-velvct best, the lamp with the light- 
to-darl{ control—will any of these words achieve wide general use? [19] 
This kind of coinage is only one of the many ways to make words that 
advertising people practice. 

_From ‘‘Widc-Horizon Windshields and Crocus-Crisp Pique.” Inside 

the ACD, 1:4 (April, 1949), I. Reprinted by permission of Harper & 

Brothers. 
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Informal Analysis and Structure. Although the author uses in¬ 
formal analysis, he still puts what he has to say into some kind of 
order, simple as it may be. The author does not throw his examples 
at the reader in a haphazard fashion. Instead, he follows a plan which 
his readers ought easily to detect: his first five sentences make up an 
introduction which gives the general idea; then in Sentences 6-9 the 
author begins his enumeration by listing examples that cluster around 
mechanics and engineering (accidentally or not. this listing has a mas¬ 
culine interest); then in Sentences 10-16 the author, except for one 
example of cosmetics, lists illustrations that could be grouped under 
the heading of “women’s apparel*’; finally, in Sentences 17-19 the 
author gives a mixture of examples in conclusion. Even such a simple 
.structure aids the rcatlcr by clarifying what could have been a hodge¬ 
podge of tlctails. All in all. the exposition is clear, and the author’s 

.in.iKsis ot ills material (the iliction of advertisements) is adequate for 
his juirfiose. 

11k- ainlior ctf the selection from ‘‘W'ide-Horizon Windshields and 
( ro. Lis-( [i.sp Pique did not rigidly adhere to the three functions of 
anilsdv. I lis purpose was to illustrate word coinage hy combining 

liyphen. Since he chose to narrow his topic to "combin- 
- '■■rrTr. ^^hh a hyphen.’’ the reader c.mnot criticize him for failure 

m..i ,1, com!)ining forms hy union of rf)ot words (as tvpenrlte) or 
1 ’ ‘nr:ns !■ union of initial svllablcs or letters (as Amoco 
J-' p-i Oi! Company an.l KaHsco from Alaional Biscuit 

'■ ■ ‘ r tor failure to include f*ther ways of combination. In 

: ' 00 cannot criticize him for not analyzing what he has 

■ 'a: al\-ze. 

Soii'o Is Sound ()mI\ When It “Follows 

the Rules.' 

Sciennti. c.imal .im.iKms. howeser. follows stricilv the three func¬ 
tions of ana!\'sis. 

OnnHNu AMt t ,i.\s.;i s i-vu. I';r.st function; in formal analysis, one 
cit ler isidts a un.i i.'. >..paratiiig n ;ntf> its parts or categorizes sep- 

sr>'U,’J ig tliem iiuu classes, i he former wc shall call 
division or partition; i!ie l.uur. classification or synthesis. Analysis by 
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division is a breaking-down process; analysis by classification is a 
building-up process. 

Suppose Mr. Greenthum walks out to his garden after a heavy rain¬ 
fall. He notices that fine soil has been washed down from his vege¬ 
table garden and has covered the seedlings in his flower border. Mr. 
Greenthum becomes interested in “erosion ’—probably to restrict fu¬ 
ture occurrences of a buried flower border. Since Mr. Greenthum is 
a systematic thinker, he starts to analyze erosion by breaking his topic 
into its parts; that is, he uses division. Mr. Greenthum asks himself 
a question: How can erosion take place? He begins to list his answers. 
(1) by running water, (2) by waves, (3) by wind, (4) by ice, and 
(5) by weathering. He starts with a single unit and ends with its 

parts. 


the 



By this time Mr. Greenthum tlccitles to become a k.ncl " " 
expert on erosion. He sees that the five parts ,nto wh.ch Itc has .tlct 
the topic of erosion will make conven.ent group,n,s or U or 
organizing separate occurrence, of cros.on. He dec,ties to class,fy 
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every example of natural wearing away of the earth’s surface that he 
actually observes himself or that he knows has taken place. Mr. Green- 
thum on his vacation secs the delta at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River and classifies it as the result of running water. On a fishing 
trip he observes part of the lake shore collapse into the water during 
a storm and classifies this erosive action under the heading of waves. 
During a dry summer day he sees a small whirlwind pick up dust 
as it passes through his garden, and he places the whirlwind into his 
category headed “wind.” In a meadow in southern Minnesota he runs 
across flat, striated surfaces of quartzite buried in the ground, and he 
finds an example of erosion by ice. During the winter Mr. Greenthum 
watches a crack in a piece of limestone at the edge of his pool gradu¬ 
ally widen as water fills it and freezes; he notes the occurrence as an 
example of weathering. 

In his analysis by classification Mr. Greenthum starts with separate 
ficcurrences and ends witli broader, more inclusive categories: 


7 he Occurre nces 
The building-up oi the 
Missi^sipj'i River Della 
The ca\ing-iii of the 
bank .'t a creel: 

1 lie I'.l.ine-awav tjf 
"udt.f'. soil in a rainfall 
. !ri\' ind 
\ — rn 

L'f " of Like shore 

]'■' !.• k .. Ii':l.!er' on 
•M j' ii( ^ -I'e 


The Groups 


I by Running ^^'ater 


bv 

4 

Wind 

1 

1- bv 

W'aves 


The Unit 


EROSION 


Striated '>urlace o! 
quartzite 

Widening of crack in 
rock in winter 
Crumbling surface oi. 
sandstone clifT 


: by Icc 


by Weathering 
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Mr. Greenthum has mixed division and classification in his analysis. 
Only theoretically is it necessary for one to know whether he is analyz¬ 
ing by division or classification. Of course, often one uses one method 
to the exclusion of the other; a forester concerned with combatting oak 
wilt classifies individual trees, but he may t/mi* a state into srnaller 
areas for special study or research; a doctor diagnosing an illness 
classifies the disease in order to cure it. but in an operation he 
the body of his patient so that he won’t cut out the liver when the 
patient has appendicitis; a student may classify the books of a per- 
Lal library in order to arrange them in his h°°h<ase for easiest use 
but with a specific assignment of reviewing a book he r/m.ry« it by 
outlining its contents. Practically, whether one ana yz.es by division or 
classification, the important thing is that the three functions of analysis 

'’"Aplrlmt A Consistent Rule or Analysis. Second function; in for- 
I Ivcic one relates or connects all major elements by nppUmg 
TlZL rule of analysis. Unlike informal analysis, formal analysis 
•m. -It exhaustiveness; that is, no significant parts or classes arc 
■ 1 For example if Mr. Greenthum had omitted “erosion by 

I.a or koowWgo, r™«=J «• r.'!"- 

to "think deeply” enough can lead anyone to such a violation. 

1 1 ■ r ne must apply a consistent rule for determining 

parts or cla s . occurred." Thus running water is 

or method by s differently from ice. 

XtgTcUsisirr:^, a^d not changing it during the analysis. 

^electing the rule to apply? Given ce.am 

material-an experience, data, objects-how does one find the r gh 

1 Iv? The answer to the first question is that the rule to 

rule to apply ? ^he 

analvzcPs''interest or what he thinks is significant. The answer to the 

second question now becomes obvious; since 

differ from another’s, there can be no single, right rule to apply. 
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selection of a rule, then, is arbitrary. Because it is arbitrary, no analysis 

is the “only” analysis which can be made. 

For example, how can the three thousand students of Gohunkus 
College be analyzed? Different rules indicate varying analyses: 

(1) By 1703 men, 1297 women. 

(2) By 825 freshmen, 720 sophomores, 671 juniors, 562 

seniors, 222 graduate students. 

(3) By age —under twenty years, 2243; from twenty-one to thirty 
years, 456; over thirty years, 301. 

(4) By rc/;oo/r—Liberal Arts, 1696; Education, 320; Commerce. 216; 
Music, 151; Journalism, 99; Engineering. 175; Medicine, 121; Gradu¬ 
ate, 222. 

(5) By re/Zg/on—Protestant, 1250; Catholic, 1160; Jewish, 326; Mis¬ 
cellaneous, 264. 

(6) By nationality—\mQT\c^n, 2976; Canadian, 15; Spanish, 2; Nor¬ 
wegian. 2; Chinese, 2; Indian, 2; Danish, 1. 

Why should anyone be intere.sied in any of these six analyses or in 
any of the others that could be made by applying other rules? To 
what persons might the analyses be significant? The director of hous¬ 
ing would find the analysis by sex significant to aid the planning of 
dormitory arrangements. The registrar would consider analysis by 
rank important because he must plan for incoming classes and com¬ 
mencements. The social director would be interested in the age of 
students. And so on. 

Can more than one rule be applied in an analysis? Yes, but not 
simiiltaneouslv and not until all elements to be analyzed have had 
one rule upplietl. This means that one would not analyze 1500 students 
of Gohunfus College by applying the rule of nationality and the 
other 1500 by applying the rule of religion. The second function of 
formal analysis is to determine how all elements are related by a 
consistent rule of tiivlr.ion or cla.ssification. After all items (that is, 
all students in our G<ihunkus College example) have fallen under 
the application of one r ile, then a second rule may be applied to all 
of the elements, then a !’;rd rule and a fourth. 
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For example, suppose that the director of housing has restricted 
dormitory space; since a rule of the college requires all freshman 
women to reside in college dormitories, he must know not only how 
many women will be in school but also how many freshman women 
specifically. For this particular problem he will apply the rule of rank 
to the entire student body of Gohunkus College; then he will apply 
the rule of sex to every rank (or if he is interested only in knowing 
the number of women in the freshman class, he will obviously 
apply the rule of sex only to the freshman class). 

Assuring Mutual Exclusiveness. Third function: in formal analysis 
one limits or qualifies each part or category so that there is no over¬ 
lapping; that is, each part or class must exclude all members of other 
parts or classes. In certain analyses it is almost impossible to devise 
parts or classes which do not overlap or violate this principle of 
mutual exclusiveness. In Mr. Greenthum’s analysis of erosion, for ex¬ 
ample, in which class is ‘rainfall” included, “flowing water” or 
“weathering”.^ 

Often, something must be divided arbitrarily for legal reasons, 
such as the division of the United States of America into forty-eight 
states. Look at the state of New Mexico, for in.stance; its boundary is 
completely arbitrary, drawn on a map by man. The same is true for 
Colorado, except for a short distance in the northwest corner where 
the Green River forms the boundary between Colorado and Utah; 
the choice of this segment of the Green River as part of the boundary 
was an arbitrary selection, but it prevents Utah from overlapping 
Colorado. Similarly, the division of the earth’s surface into continents 
is largely arbitrary because only Antarctica and Australia do not have 
natural land connections with other “continents.” 

So-called “fine lines of distinction” are often necessary for running 
the government and for enforcing laws: the line between a voter and 
a non-voter in the United States is susceptible to several rules of analy¬ 
sis—age, citizenship, length of residence in an area, and in some 
places, further poll restrictions. 

In any analysis, the aim should be to set defined boundaries or limi- 
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tations on each part or class so that no element can appear in two 
places or on both sides of a line. 

GUIDEBOARD: Informal analysis satisfies the demands of most 

ordinary, everyday affairs. But formal analysis 
yields organized knowledge, which is the base 
for clear exposition. 

[End timed reading. Exercise 9. Time finished:_Compre¬ 

hension test on page 458.] 


Applications 


(1) For each of the following sample analyses discuss, first, the kind 
of person who would consider the analysis significant and, second, the 
success with which each conforms to the three functions of analysis 
discussed in this chapter: 

(a) The [leople of the world may be divided into Europeans, Afri¬ 
cans, Indians, and Orientals. 

(b) According to the Beaufort scale, there are four kinds of gales: 
a moderate gale has winds ranging from twenty-eight to thirty-four 
miles per hour; a fresh gale blows between thirty-five and forty-one 
miles per b.our; in a strong gale the wind velocity ranges between 
foriy-twf) emd forty-eight miles per hour; a whole gale has winds blow¬ 
ing at a rate of ff>r[y-nine to fifty-six miles per hour. 


la//, musicians fall into two large classes, sweetmen and ride- 


men—acco.-vling to ihlly Rose. 

fd") The legislative bodies of the federal government are the Sen¬ 
ate, the Hou.e of Representatives, and the Supreme Court. 

(c) Ativ musical comedy which Hollywood produces is based on: 

true-to-lifc happenings, the lives of song-and-dance teams, composer’s 
biographies, or performers’ lives. 

(f) Anyone buying a new television receiver ought to investigate 
each of the four types available: the combination console—radio, 
phonograph and television set; the TV console or consolette-only 
TV; the table-model T\' ; or the portable TV receiver. 
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(g) “Eye-ease” in television may be influenced by the type of screen 
one buys: the direct-view screen, the size of which is determined by 
the size of the tube; and the projected-view screen, the size of which 
is determined by the lens used to project the image of the tube. 

(h) The federal government of the United States functions under 
three large branches called the executive, the judicial, and the legisla¬ 
tive. 

(2) Below are several groups of objects. Ask different persons to 
classify the objects in each group. How does each person’s analysis 
reflect his interests? From each person’s groupings try to determine 
the rule of classification he applied. 

Example— 

Objects: Classified by material: 

calendar Paper 

check book calendar 

pencil sharpener check book 

tobacco can Metal 

pencil sharpener 
tobacco can 


Classified by use. 
Desl{^ equipment 
calendar 
pencil sharpener 
Paying bills 
check book 
Pleasure 
tobacco can 


pack of cigarettes 
ash tray 
bottle of glue 
ream of paper 
desk lamp 

coal shovel 
grass shears 
automobile tire 
paint brush 
gasoline can 


A. 

cigarette lighter 
pipe cleaners 
fountain pen 
typewriter 
ink eraser 

B. 

garden hoe 
snow shovel 
crosscut saw 
can of nails 
screw driver 
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C. 

bottle of fingernail polish 
lip-stick 

woman’s wallet 
woman’s handkerchief 
eyebrow pencil 


fingernail file 
Lilac Bubble-bath crystals 
ring of car keys 
fountain pen 
bus tokens 


foot stool 
floor lamp 
ash tray 
flower vase 
coffee table 


D. 

Ujc magazine 
radio 

box of cigarettes 

etching 

dish of candy 


(3) Below are parts which “naturally” compose certain objects. 
Name as many objects for each set as possible. Example— legs, seat are 
natural divisions for stools (milk, foot, kitchen), benches, lounges. 


(a) trunk, appendages, head. 

(b) stem, roots, leaves, branches. 

(c) top, sides, bottom. 

(cl) entrances, auditorium, exits, 
(c) floor, walls, ceiling. 

(f) introduction, body, conclusion. 

(g) mouth, stream, source. 

(h) base, sides, apex. 

(0 valley, incline, crest. 

(j) top, legs. 

(k) chassis, body. 

# 


(-1) What clifTerent rules of partition could be used 
following into parts: 


to divide the 


(a) secondary education 

(b) the United States of America 

(c) your state 

(d) your home town 
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(e) the process of communication 

(f) a history textbook 

(g) your notebook 

(h) a football team 

(i) college registration 

(5) Below are six ways to classify kinds of soil, (a) What specific 
rule of analysis is used in each classification? (b) Is the rule explicitly 
stated or is it implied? (c) Which of the classifications could you 
most easily apply to given soil? (d) What, in particular, would be 
difficult in applying classifications 1, 3, and 4? (e) Are the six classi¬ 
fications presented in parallel grammatical construction? 

The important physical features of your land are easily determined 
from a soil profile. Spading a hole three feet deep will show you: 

1. Color of Surface Soil, or topsoil, means its darkness relative to the 
subsoil, indicating content of organic matter. It docs not refer to basic 
soil color. Three classifications are (A) Dark. (B) Moderately Dark and 

(C) Light. 

2. Depth of Soil, surface and subsoil together, aficcts root growth and 
the land’s storage of plant food and moisture. Layers of rock, chert, 
gravel or hardpan restricting roots are as limiting as bedrock. Land is 
(A) Deep, if three feet or more without restrictions; (B) Moderately 
Deep, if twenty inches or more; (C) Shallow, if less than twenty inches; 

(D) Very Shallow, if less than ten inches. 

3. Degree of Erosion. Here a comparison of your fields with unfarmed 
land along a fence row or highway may help. If you plow in topsoil the 
erosion is (A) Slight; if subsoil is mixed in. it is (B) Moderate; if the 
topsoil is gone, (C) Severe; gullies and blow-outs, (D) Very Severe. 

4. Texture of Surface Soil, best judged by fee! when moist. (A) is 
loam or silt loam, will mold . . . ; (B) enough clay to be cloddy, or 
mainly fine sand; (C) heavy clay (gumbo), or coarse gritty sand. 

5. Movement of Water and Air is related to texture, structure and 
drainage in surface and subsoil. Drip test and indicator. (A) is Moderate, 
water moving 1 to an hour; (B) is Slow, 1/5 to 4/5^ or Rapid, 

more than 214"; (C) Very Slow. Very Rapid. 

6. Slope of Land can be roughly gauged by sighting along a level 
ruler, even pencil, 100 feet, then measure at that distance the fall. Nearly 
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Level land (A) has less than two feet fall in one hundred feet; Gentle 
(B) less than four feet; Moderate (C) less than seven feet; Strong (D) 
ten to fifteen feet; Steep (E) over fifteen feet. 

—From Arnold Nicholson, “Know More about Your Land,*’ Country 
Gentleman (November 1952), pp. 28-29. Reprinted by permission. 

(6) Consult an unabridged dictionary for the variety of meanings 
for these common words: 


(a) back 

(i) check 

(q) go 

(b) base 

0) clear 

(r) hand 

(c) bear 

(k) color 

(s) hard 

(d) beat 

(1) dead 

(t) key 

(e) break 

(m) draw 

(u) lay 

(£) call 

(n) fail 

(v) make 

(g) cast 

(o) form 

(w) open 

(h) catch 

(p) free 

(x) run 


The dictionary editors will have arranged the word meanings in 
some order; consult the introduction for the rule of analysis which 
was used to guide ordering of the meanings. 

Classify the meanings of one of the NN’ords by each of the following 
rules of analysis: (a) by archaic uses, (b) by part of speech, (c) by 
colloquial use, (d) by occupational or professional use. 

(7) In the 'New English Dictionary, word meanings are listed chron¬ 
ologically from tlic first known appearance of the word in the written 
! ir.gunge until modern times. Choose a word from the list given in 
I \trcise6 and divide its chronology of meanings into parts determined 
!)) the rule of “major shifts in meaning.” 

(8) Write a paper or make a speech which you develop by enumera¬ 
tion of examples. Suggested topics: 

(a) Slang in my dormitory (fraternity, etc.) 

(b) Characteristics of the laziest man I know 

(c) Kinds of radio programs I enjoy 

(d) Types of television programs I don't watch 
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(e) Newspaper “pages” popular in my family 

(f) The most-used rooms of the student union 

(g) Informative departments of my favorite magazine 

(h) Organizing a desk for efficient study 

Caution: Your paper or speech should be expository. Do not argue. 
Your topic should be analyzed by classification or partition; in the 
suggested topics, for example, (a)-(d) require classification and (e)- 
(h) require partition. 

Below is a student paper written in fulfillment of this assignment. 
Read it; then answer the questions at the end (let your answers act as 
a guide for your own paper or speech) : 


MOVIES THAT LEAVE ME COLD 


I. The Introduction. 

A. Gaining attention. 

B. Slating purpose of 
analysis. 

C. Indicating parts 
or classes. 


11. The Discussion. 

A. Stating main dis¬ 
tinction of first 
class. 

1. Clarifying this 
distinction by 
giving examples. 


(11 We are a movie-going nation, and we 
have been since Poor Pauline. f2] We have a 
motion picture industry here equalled by none 
in the world; yet the vast majority of our movies 
appeal to the immature mind, and leave me and 
many others. I’m sure, with a chill. f3] The 
horror movie, the funny-family movie, and the 
“reforming” movie are general groups contain¬ 
ing our “classics.” 

[4] The horror movies have made a million 
by scaring children and insecure adults. (5j 
Franf{cnstdn. Dracula, and King Kong —all are 
examples of the type—have super-human or 
human monsters with twisted or maniac minds. 
[61 The characters appear in many different 
films with a slight variation in theme, yet not 
lacking at all in horror material. [7) That they 
might lead to the psychological dilficulties of 
child observers would seemingly be enough for 
their prohibition, but some people seem to have 
a sadistic complex which must be reflected or 
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2. Restating dis¬ 
tinction and re¬ 
lating it to the 
purpose- 

B. Stating main dis¬ 
tinction of second 
class. 

1. Clarifying this 
distinction by 
further explana¬ 
tion and . . . 


by giving ex¬ 
amples. 


2. Implying rela¬ 
tionship to pur¬ 
pose. 


C. Stating main dis¬ 
tinction of tiiird 
class. 

1. Clarifying this 
distinction . . - 


nourished by the motion picture. [8] These 
movies have no place in my activities. [9] Their 
themes and characters are cold in the true sense 
of the word, and they leave me with a similar 
feeling. 

[10] The general public is finally getting 
tired of the D-class movies that have plagued 
movie-goers for years. [11 ] These are the funny- 
family type movies; they have prospered by the 
tendency of Americans to laugh at themselves. 
[12] The family has been a serious institution of 
our society since colonial days, and we arc often 
told that the lack of family solidarity and 
brotherhood is directly responsible for many of 
the rotten spots in our world. [13] Yet the 
motion picture industry will do anything for a 
buck no holds barred. [14] The Bumstead 
Family, The Nelson Family, and The Aldrich 
Family are motion picture scries that really leave 
me cold. [15) The modern family which needs 
support now more than ever is turned into a 
farce by ridiculous themes and ridiculous char¬ 
acters. 

[16] Sex as a subject in itself has remained 
undercover for some time, but in the past few 
years free discussion of sex hasn’t been uncom¬ 
mon. [17] This liberal attitude has fostered 
better understanding of sex and its relationship 
to man and society. [ 18] Under the guise of this 
educative objective, some motion pictures have 
come out with the aim of "reforming.” [19] 
Each advertisement of this type movie says, 
Don t bring your children!”—this means chil¬ 
dren that aren’t big enough to reach up to the 
box office window aren’t admitted. [20] As a 
whole, they are the commercialized dirty joke, 
and their box office appeal is far from reform. 
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by giving ex¬ 
amples. 


2. Restating dis¬ 
tinction and re¬ 
lating it to 
purpose. 

III. The Conclusion. 

1. Summarizing 
the main distinc¬ 
tions. 

2. Relating to pur¬ 
pose stated in 
Introduction. 


[21 ] T/ie Virgins of Bali, Marijuana, and Snatch 
are a few I’ve seen. [22] The better theaters 
seldom run them for fear of their reputations. 
[23] The actors and actresses seldom rise to 
stardom, nor have any of them won the academy 
award thus far; but these films are made and 
they have drawing power. [24] Some people go 
to see the advertisements’ claims for reform; 
others go for the pure sex thrill or self-projection. 
[25] They leave some hot; they leave me cold. 

[26] A widely used advertising slogan for the 
motion picture is “Movies are better than ever.” 
I 27] This might be truer if the slogan stated 
which movies are referred to. [28] Cold, warm, 
or hot—the blood-thirsty horror movies, those 
ridiculing the intimacies of our domestic and 
home life, and the so-called reforming movies 
have no place in my entertainment schedule and 
represent just so much wasted talent, time, and 
money to me. 


(a) Can the order of the paragraphs be changed without losing 
effectiveness.^ 

(b) The writer uses key words or pointers as his main transitional 
devices. Point out transitional phrases the writer has used and supply 

additional ones he might have used to good effect. 

(c) Is the writer’s analysis based on classification or partition.? Is 
the analysis formal or informal (test the writer’s analysis by the stand¬ 
ards of formal analysis).? 

(9) Write a paper or make a speech based on formal classification or 
partition. Suggested topics: 

(a) Structure of the human heart (body, etc.) 

(b) Dctrital sediments 

(c) Parts of speech 

(d) Proper names in America 

(c) Ships of the United States Navy 
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(f) Basic ingredients for baking 

(g) Useful dictionaries for college students 

(h) Information contained in “Who’s Who” (or any other popular 
reference work) 

(i) The atom 

Below is a short, one-paragraph paper written by a student in ful¬ 
fillment of this assignment. The subject-matter (“grades”) of this 
paper is so familiar to its readers that each class needs no further 
amplification. In contrast, however, your paper may need to develop 
each class or group more fully by including more examples; in “detrital 
sediment,” for instance, you would probably need to explain fully 
such groups of sediments as silt, sand, gravel, and boulders in order 
to distinguish among them. 

THE DEAN AND CLASSIFICATION 

(1 ] Grades, not important in themselves but only in that which 
they theoretically represent, often act as standards by which we evaluate 
the person himself. [2] In the usual American college and university, it 
is often necessary to classify a student according to his grades to see if 
he can qualify for a particular fraternal organization, a degree, an 
academic honor, and so on. [3] At this university, for example, the Dean 
of Women classifies all freshman women according to the averages which 
they attain. [4J A 4-point avcr.ige. representing “A” in all subjects, to 
a 0.00 avcr.ige, representing failure in all subjects, constitutes the total 
range for this classification. [5] The first group includes all students who 
h.ivc up to, and including, a 2.2 average. [6] The second group consists 
of (hose making an average of grades from 2.3 to 2.9, and if a freshman 
woman attains a 3-point average or better, she finds herself in the third 
group. [7| Of course, this system is completely arbitrary and seems to 
have little merit in itself, except that it has acquired a certain degree of 
approval. [Sj The pattern of classification just outlined determines the 
number of ‘ permissions” which the freshman woman who lives in the 
domitory is entitled to. |9J Those women who get the permissions ap¬ 
prove of the classifications; those whose permissions are infrequent rebel. 
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(a) This paper could be broken into three paragraphs: introduction, 
discussion, conclusion. Where would you make the breaks? 

(b) Test the validity of the classification in this paper by the follow¬ 
ing standards: 

(i) consistent rule of analysis—\V\\z.x. is the rule? Does the stu¬ 
dent change the rule midway in the analysis? What interest of the 
classifier does the rule reflect? 

(ii) inclusiveness—Aro. all elements in the matter being classified 
included? What sentence deals with the exhaustiveness of the an¬ 
alysis? 

(iii) exclusiveness—Docs each class exclude all elements of other 
classes; that is, does one class overlap another class? 

(10) Apply the three standards listed in Exercise 9 (b) above to 
the classification or partition presented by a classmate in his paper 
or speech for Exercise 8 or 9. Write a short paper in which you 
explain how the student fulfilled the standards. 

(11) Find an example of formal analysis in one of your textbooks. 
In an organized recitation explain how well the analysis follows the 
standards of consistency of rule, inclusivencss, and exclusiveness. 

(12) Find an example of informal analysis in a magazine or news¬ 
paper. In an organized recitation explain how the analysis fails to 
follow the standards of consistency of rule, exhaustiveness, and ex¬ 
clusiveness. 

2. How Does Analysis of Time-Space Affect 

Exposition? 

The World Is Four-Dimensional. 

A Four-D World. A point has no dimensions; a line has one di- 
mension, length; a plane has two dimensions, length and width; a 
cube has three dimensions, length, width, and depth-thts is what 
Euclid says. The “old” motion pictures were flat and only had two 
dimensions; the “new” motion pictures, like Cinerama and Cinema- 
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scope, have depth and are “3-D”—this is what the advertisements 
say. 

Both Euclid and the advertisements arc “wrong.” We live in a "4-D” 
world; the fourth dimension is time. Who ever saw a box (a cube 
of “three dimensions”) exist separate from time? One sits on a box to 
watch a backyard baseball game on a Saturday morning, for instance. 
To explain this world, one must be able to analyze its four dimensions 
(space: three dimensions; plus time: one dimension). Thus the “3-D” 
movies are more like “4-D” movies: they give the illusion of living in 
space and in time—that is, in time-space. And that is why 3-D movies 
seem more “real.” 

Analysis: Time-Space. A journey or a trip occurs in time-space 
because no one can go to any place unless he goes at a certain time. 
In other words, one can draw a map of the trip which will show not 
only the route but also the time of arrival at certain places. Theoreti¬ 
cally, if such a map is accurate, one should be able to tell with pre¬ 
cision where he has been at a certain time and where he is likelv to be 

4 

at a future time. In other words, the map would be an accurate his¬ 
tory of the past and an accurate prediction of the future. 

Obviously, mere living occurs in time-space. A college student, know¬ 
ing how much time it takes him to cover so much space (i.e., how 
fast he can walk), can accurately predict his punctual arrival at class 
if he starts from his room ten minutes before the class convenes. The 
navigator of a ship keeps a log in which he records the positions of 
Ills ship at stated times; the log is an accurate historical record of the 
route of his ship. Francis Parkman based The Oregon Trail on an 
ovcr-all analysis of time-space: it is the record of a trip from St. Louis 
to casterr. Wyoming, then south to Colorado and back to the starting 
poinr--a trip which covered the summer months of 1847. Donald Cul- 
ross Pcaitic had a similar organization in his fictionized account of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition, Forward the Nation, and Mark 
Twain wrote The Adventures of Hucl{lebcrr\' Finn according to time- 
space, with the Mississippi River as a focal point. 

Exposition Based on Analysis of Ti.me-Space. In “The Author’s 
Account of Himself” (in The Sf{ctch by Washington Irving), 
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the author’s experience with space gradually expands from close*io 
home to foreign countries, as time passes: 


[1] I was always fond of visiting new scenes, and observing strange 
characters and manners. [2] Even when a mere child I began my travels, 
and made many tours of discovery into foreign parts and unknown 
regions of my native city, to the frequent alarm of my parents, and the 
emolument of the town-crier. [3] As I grew into boyhood, I extended 
the range of my observations. [4j My holiday afternoons were spent in 
rambles about the surrounding country. f5] I made myself familiar with 
all its places famous in history or fable. [6] I knew every spot where a 
murder or robbery had been committed, or a ghost seen. (7] I visited the 
neighboring villages, and added greatly to my stock of knowledge by 
noting their habits and customs, and conversing with their sages and 
great men. [8] I even journeyed one long summer’s day to the summit 
of the most distant hill, whence I stretched my eye over many a mile of 
terra incognita, and was astonished to find how vast a globe I inhabited. 

[9] This rambling propensity strengthened with my years. (10| Books 
of voyages and travels became my passion, and in devouring their con¬ 
tents, I neglected the regular exercises of the school. [11] How wistfully 
would I wander about the pierheads in fine weather, and watch the part¬ 
ing ships, bound to distant climes; with what longing eyes would I gaze 
after their lessening sails, and waft myself in imagination to the ends of 


the earth! 

[12] Further reading and thinking, though they brought this vague 
inclination into more reasonable bounds, only served to make it more 
decided [13] 1 visited parts of my own country, and had 1 been merely 
a lover of fine scenery, I should have felt little desire to seek elsewhere 
its gratification, for in no country have the charms of nature been more 
prodigally lavished, |H) Her mighty lakes, like oceans of l.qmd s.lver, 
her mountains, with their bright airial tints; her valleys, teeming with 
wild fertility her tremendous cataracts, thundering in their solitudes; 
her boundless plains, waving with spontaneous verdure; her broad deep 
rivers rolling in solemn silence to the ocean; her trackless forests, where 
vegetation puU forth all its magnificence; her skies, kindling with the 
magic of summer clouds and glorious sunshine; -no, never need an 
American look heyond his own country for the sublime and the beautiful 


of natural scenery. 
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[15] But Europe held forth the charms of stories and poetical associa¬ 
tion. [16] There were to be seen the masterpieces of art, the refinements 
of highly cultivated society, the quaint peculiarities of ancient and local 
custom. [17] My native country was full of youthful promise: Europe 
was rich in the accumulated treasures of age. [18] Her very ruins told 
the history of times gone by, and every mouldering stone was a chronicle. 
[19] I longed to wander over the scenes of renowned achievement, —to 
tread, as it were, in the footsteps of antiquity, —to loiter about the ruined 
castle, —to meditate on the falling tower, —to escape, in short from the 
commonplace realities of the present, and lose myself among the shadowy 
grandeurs of the past. ... 

[20] I have wandered through different countries, and witnessed many 
of the shifting scenes of life. [21] I cannot say that I have studied them 
with the eye of a philosopher, but rather with the sauntering gaze with 
which humble lovers of the picturesque stroll from the window of one 
print-shop to another, caught sometimes by the delineations of beauty, 
sometimes by the distortions of caricature, and sometimes by the loveli¬ 
ness of landscape. . . . 


A quick review of this selection shows how closely Irving ties time 
to space in his “Account of Himself.” In the first sentence, Irving sug¬ 
gests in a general way what his central idea is. In the second sentence, 
he joins his childhood e.xpericnces to his native city, and (in Sen¬ 
tences vS), during his boyhood, he expands his spatial e.xpericnces 
I'l the “surrounding country" and “neighboring villages." In the second 
par.igraph (Sentences 9-11), time has moved forward to the period of 
Ins school hoy experiences, and through his reading, he imaginatively 
> p;in his spatial experiences to “distant climes” and the “ends of the 
' Later, as a young man (Sentences 12-H), he extends his spatial 
< xjKriencc-. to actual visits in his own country. As he grows older, he 
feels the pull of Lurupe (Sentences 15-19). Finally, he summarizes his 
expanding experiences (Sentences 20-21). 

Although theoretically an accurate exposition according to time- 
space should allow tlie audience to identify a certain point in space 
with a certain point in time, practically this is impossible and unneces- 
sary. In other words, readers and listeners do not expect an exact 
correspondence of exposition to time-space: they expect only as accurate 
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a correspondence as the purpose of the exposition requires. In The 
Author’s Account of Himself” Irving wishes to tell why, in The 
Sketch-Booii. he has focussed on the “shifting scenes of life.” His ac¬ 
count is a history of his interest (with advancing age) in faraway 
places. Irving’s exposition, then, satisfies his purpose. 


Some Analyses Focus on Time, Separate from Space. 

Analysis: Time. Instead of focussing on both time and space simul¬ 
taneously as Irving did in “The Author's Account of Himself” a 
speaker may find it more significant, more interesting, more important, 
or even more convenient to use time as his rule of analysis. Analyzing 
by temporal relations (that is, chronologically) is often the easiest 
way to attack a problem, and because of its simplicity the method is 


probably over-used. 

The traditional history course iistially follows a chronology of events. 
Devoid of other methods of analysis, such a course hccomes a dreary 
procettsion of dates tied to important events. The ‘'good" student of 
history, however, soon discovers that the “important" relationshtps 
in history arc more than temporal ones. As a movement or idea de¬ 
velops through time, time itself hccomes an unimportant adjunct to 
the development; other ideas or movements are more important as 
inllucnces and causes. In simple illustrative anecdotes, tn processes, anti, 
less often, in complex historical evetus-in all of these, however, chro¬ 
nology becomes the most elTective orgamxittg principle. 

TtMEt Anecdotf.s. The simple illustrative anec.lotc generally takes 
the form of a short narrative told to exemplify a generalization. For 
instance, the purpose of an exposition may be to illustrate "Heroes are 
made, not born." The writer or talker may have as one of his mam 
divisions, “Believing in fate often makes a hero." Then he relates an 
incident in which Corporal Brown, who believes that he will not be 
killed until a bullet “with his name on it comes along,” storms a 
North Korean machine-gun nest single-handedly and wipes it out 
with a hand grenade. Afterwards, Ct.rporal Brown receives the Silver 
Star for his "heroic” action. The anecdote will probably fall into a 
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simple narration organized chronologically from earliest time to latest 
time. 

Time: Processes. Chronological development, or time sequence, be¬ 
comes the basic organization in most expositions of processes. Usually, 
however, time units are not specifically identified; for example, in a 
recipe for baking a cake, a housewife will not discover what to do at • 
2:10 p.m. Sometimes, though, time units are important in a process 
and therefore must be explicitly identified: if a cake should be baked 
in an oven at 350 degrees for thirty minutes, the prospective baker 
should know the importance of the time unit. Generally, a one-two- 
ihrce order is sufficient; this simple one-tvvo-three order is illustrated 
in the following short exposition on how to park a car: 

Need half a block to park? You probably never learned the key steps, 
fust remember to make the car creep so that you can achieve the right 
balance between its speed and how fast you turn the steering wheel. 

(1) Find a space at least four feet longer than your car, draw up be¬ 
side and parallel to car in front of it, with your steering wheel two feet 
behind that of guide car. (2) Cut steering wheel sharply to right, backing 
slowly till your car forms a 45° angle with curb, then stop. Guide car’s 
rear bumper should point at you in driver’s seat. Now reverse wheel to 
left, backing slowly. When wheels are straight the right end of your 
front bumper should be opposite guide car’s rear bumper. Continue until 
front wheels touch curb. (3) Straighten wheels, pulling up slowly until 
you are centered in space. To correct bad starts, return to proper starting 

• Eiiz.ibeth Pope, How to Park,” Woman's Home Companion, August 
1052. ('.opyright, 1952. The Crowell Collier Publishing Company. Con¬ 
densed in Reader's Digest. December 1952, p. 135. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 

Ti.me. History. History is similar to an illustrative anecdote, except 
that history is usually more complex: it covers a longer period of 
time, and it usually has several events occurring simultaneously. Fail¬ 
ure to make temporal relations apparent may make understanding 
unduly difficult. 

In the historical exposition, explicit temporal references often clarify 
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a sequence, like time of day (“By two o’clock, we had completed our 
preparation”) and dates (“On May 5 the ship was finally ready to go 
to sea”). Often, indirect temporal references clarify a sequence by 
alluding to familiar events (“When the United States entered World 
War II . . .”). Sometimes well-known events “naturally” divide a 
period into smaller divisions. Thus the history of the United States 
falls into periods of time accortling to wars: the Revolutionary War. 
the War of 1812, the Mexican War. the Civil War, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, World War I, World War II, and the Korean War. Such 
a method is probably more satisfactory than applying some arbitrary 
time divisions like half centuries: 1776-1825; 1826-1875; 1876-1925; 
1926-1975. These time divisions seem peculiar, because they are arbi¬ 
trary; they show little “rhyme or reason. 

Which divisions of time it is best to use depends on the subject 
matter and the interest of the speaker. Certain authors, for instance, 
see six divisions of time between 1914-19-16 in the United States: 


World War I, reluctantly entered by the United States in 1917; the 
period of peacemaking, which ended with general disillusionment about 
the value of war; the hoom-time era, which, after several portents had 
been unnoted, ended with the stockmarket crash of 1929; the period of 
depression, followed by slow recovery; then the period during which the 
world drifted toward another great war; and finally World War 11 and 

its aftermath. 

—From Walter Blair. Theodore Hornherger. and Randall Stewart. The 
Literature of the Uuited Stater (Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1947), II, 
p. 839. This selection by Profs. Bl.iir and Stesvart. 

But someone else, interested in d.dcrcnt subject matter. Navy air¬ 
planes, sees the same period falling into different divisions of ttme 
coinciding with major developments in Navy aircraft: 


[Ij The Navy's first interest in aviation, n:.turally, was in flying boats. 
[2] Its F-5-L which was developed from a design of Gfenn Curtiss, was 
created to fight against the German U-hoats. |3| It was armed with a 
Davis cannon whose rearward blast would smash the plane's w.ng ,1 
the gunner was careless. |4| With anti-sul.mar.ne warfare be.ng given a 
renewed high priority, the flying boat, now called a patrol bomber, is 
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once again of first naval importance. [5] Behind the search radar in the 
nose of the P5M . . . lies $124,000 worth of electronic subhunting gear. 

[6] In the ’20s and ’30s the Navy developed a new type of ocean war¬ 
fare built around the aircraft carrier. [7] Many, including General Billy 
Mitchell and quite a few admirals, were skeptical of the worth of flat 
tops. [8] But even with small, slow biplanes ... of limited range the 
carrier men of the late ’20s proved their point in fleet maneuvers. [9] In 
1942 after Japanese carrier planes had knocked out the battleships of the 
U.S. Pacific fleet, it was the planes from the U.S. carriers that won the 
decisive battles of the Coral Sea and Midway. [10] By 1944 the air groups 
. . . of the Essex-class carriers had closed in on Japan itself. [11] With 
the colossal U.S.S. Forrestal, about to go under construction, the Navy 
will he able to deliver the atomic bomb from a carrier-based bomber 
supported by 700-mph carrier-borne jets. 

—"Navy; From Flying Boats to Carrier Jets Without Tails,” Life (4 
February 1952), p. 61. Reprinted by permission. 


In this exposition, the first division of time covers World War I 
and is identified by the allusion to “German U-boats” (Sentences 1 
and 2). The second division covers the remainder of the period as it 
coincides with the development of the aircraft carrier (Sentences 6-11); 
the second division has three sub-divisions: (1) initial development in 
■20.S .ind ’^Os (Sentences 6-8), (2) the test of the aircraft carrier’s worth 
in the PMO’s, during World War 11 (Sentences 9 and 10), and (3) 
dir highest stage of development with the “colossal U.S.S. Forrestal” 
'n !'o2 (Stnience II). 




two examples of chronological exposition, both fitting their 
purposes, illustrate a principle pointed out in Section 1 of 


.iis c!i.ipivr: no analysis is the final analysis, nor necessarily the best. 


Sonic Analvses Focus on Space, Separate from Time. 

ANAinsis; Space. Important in tlie analysis of space is to find a start- 
ing place, a local point, or a place of reference. 


When an object has its bouiularies defined by its own nature, one 
may more easily mcaic a local point than if the boundaries must be 
defined arbitrarily. The focal point may be the object’s most prom¬ 
inent feature, like a irrmnri.il lountain in a city park, the eyes in a 
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portrait, or the stage in an auditorium. In exposition, the speaker may 
start effectively with such a focal point and move away from it in a 
systematic fashion: first, to the right of the focal point, next to the 
left of it, and finally above and below it; or first to the right of the 
focal point and then in a clockwise direction around it. 

Keeping “Within Bounds.” In other cases, analyzing with a focal 
point as a starting place may result in an organization which is so 
complex as to defeat the speaker’s purpose. Then one may arbitrarily 
select one boundary of the object and move toward the “opposite” 
boundary: from top-to-bottom, from Icft-to-right, from north-io-south, 
from east'tO'Wcst, from front-to-back. Important for clear communica¬ 
tion is systematic movement. Henry Fielding (writing in 17-19) il¬ 
lustrates this when he describes Sophia Western in the novel Tom 
Jones: 


1IJ ... We will endeavour with our utmost skill to describe this p.ara- 
gon, though we arc sensible that our highest abilities arc very inadequate 
to the task. 

(21 Sophia, then, the only daughter of Mr. Western, was a middle- 
sized woman; but rather inclining to be tall. (3J I ler shape was not onl\ 
exact, but extremely delicate; and the nice propt.rtion of her arms prom¬ 
ised the truest symmetry in her limbs. HI Her hair, which was black, 
was so luxuriant that it reached her middle, beft)re she set it to comply 
with the modern fashion; and it was now curled so gracefully on her 
neck that few could believe it to be her own. [5] If envy could find any 
part of the face which demanded less commendation than the rest, it 
might possibly think her forehead might have been higher without 
prejudice to her. [6J Her eyebrows were lull, even, and arched beyond 
the power of art to imitate. | 7| Her black eyes had a lustre in them which 
all her softness could not extinguish. [H\ Her nose was exactly regular, 
and her mouth, in which vicre two rows of ivory, exactly answered Sir 
John Suckling’s description in those lines: 

Her lips were red, and one was thin, 

Compar’d to that was next her chin, 

Some bee had stung it newly. 


[9] Her cheeks were of the oval kind; and in her right she had a dimple, 
which the least smile discovered. [101 Her chin had certainly its share 
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in forming the beauty of her face; but it was difficult to say it was either 
large or small, though perhaps it was rather of the former. [11] Her com¬ 
plexion had rather more of the lily than of the rose; but when exercise 
of modesty increased her natural colour no vermilion could equal it. 

[12] Then one might indeed cry out with the celebrated Dr. Donne:— 

—Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 

That one might almost say her body thought. 

[13] Her neck was long and finely turned; and here, if I was not afraid 
of offending her delicacy, I might justly say, the highest beauties of the 
famous Venus de Medici's were outdone. [14] Here was whiteness which 
no lilies, ivory, nor alabaster could match. [15] The finest cambric might 
indeed be supposed from envy to cover that bosom which was much 
whiter than itself. [16] It was indeed, 

Nitor Splendcns Pario marmore purius. 

A gloss shining beyond the purest brightness of Parian marble. 

[17] Such was the outside of Sophia; nor was this beautiful frame 
disgraced by an inhabitant unworthy of it. [18] Her mind was every 
way equal to her person; nay, the latter borrowed some charms from the 
former; for when she smiled, the sweetness of her temper diffused that 
glory over her countenance which no regularity of features can give. [19] 
But as there arc no perfections of the mind which do not discover them¬ 
selves in that perfect intimacy to which we intend to introduce our 
reader with this charming young creature, so it is needless to mention 
them here: nay, it is a kind of tacit affront to our reader’s understanding, 
and may also rob him of that pleasure which he will receive in forming 
his own judgment of her character. 

—From Henry Fielding, Tom Jones, Book IV, Chapter II. 

Fickling’.s description of Sophia is systematic: first. Fielding alludes 

\ c^: 1; next, he presents an over-all view of 

Sophia in Sentences 2 and 3; then Fielding begins with her hair in 
Sentence 4 and moves in an orderly fashion to her forehead, eyebrows, 
eyes, nose, lips and cheeks, chin, neck, and bosom; finally in Sentences 
17-lS. he concludes his description with the “inner” Sophia. 
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GUIDEBOARD: Moving systematically, in a known direction. 

through time (from early to late or from late 
to early), through space (away from one focal 
point or boundary toward another), through 
time-space (from one time and place to another 
time and place along a defined path) makes ex¬ 
position easier to understand. 


Applications 

(1) Write a paragraph with an illustrative anecdote to clarify a 
generalization which has assumed the status of an adage. 

(a) A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

(b) Mother knows best. 

(c) Experience is the best teacher. 

(d) A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

(e) A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

(f) Still waters run deep. 

(g) You can lead a horse to water, but you can’t make him drink. 

(h) The early bird gets the worm. 

(i) One can often kill two birds with one stone. 

(j) Honesty is the best policy. 

(k) Crime doesn’t pay. 

(2) Write a paragraph in which yon use an illustrative anecdote to 
“disprove” one of the adages listed in Exercise 1. 

(3) Make a talk of about two minutes fulfilling the assignment in 
Exercise 1. 

(4) Make a talk of about two minutes fulfilling the assignment in 
Exercise 2. 

(5) Write an expository paper on some short physical process with 
which you are thoroughly familiar. The process should be so famdiar 
to you that at present you perform the ddlerent stages almost w.thout 
conscious thought. Go into enough detail that one of your classmates 
will be able to perform the process after your explanation. Use d.a- 
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grams whenever possible to illustrate the process. To test the clarity 
of your exposition, hand the paper to a classmate and ask him to 
perform the process. If he is successful, you can assume that your 
communication was successful. Suggested topics: 

(a) How to tie a Windsor knot 

(b) How to apply lipstick with a brush 

(c) How to tie a bow tie 

(d) How to shape eyebrows 

(e) How to shave with a straightedge 

(f) How to apply fingernail polish 

(g) How to sharpen a butcher knife 

(h) How to use a silk scarf for decoration 

Note: half of the above list are ordinarily “masculine” activities, the 

other half feminine. ’ It might be a good test of your expository ability 

if you ask someone of the opposite sex to perform the process after 
your explanation. 

(6) Make a short speech based on the assignment in Exercise 5. 
Instead of using diagrams, bring the actual materials to use in your 
demonstration. After your exposition, ask someone to repeat the proc¬ 
ess and require him to manipulate the materials correctly. 

(7) Write an expository paper on a short intellectual process with 
which you are familiar or in which you are interested in acquiring 
greater knowledge. Try to devise diagrams which will graphically illus¬ 
trate the process. 

(a) How to cure stuttering 

(h) How to use the Dewev Decimal system 

(c) How to register for classes 

fd) How to learn the phonetic alphabet 

(c) How to use mnemonic devices in memorizing 

(0 How to increase eye span in reading 

Ig) How to improve spelling 

(h) How to improve articulation 

(i) How to use a dictionary of synonyms 

(j) How to use Roget’s Thesaurus 
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(k) How to interpret the entries in the Neiv English Dictionary 

(l) How to use Mudge’s Guide to Reference IVorl^s 

(m) How to recognize figurative language 

(n) How to detect prejudice in a radio commentator 

(8) Make a four-minute speech based on the assignment in Exercise 
7. Try to devise an illustrative diagram which you can develop on the 
blackboard as you speak. 


,(9) Listen to one of the speeches for Exercise 8 with the purpose of 
offering helpful suggestions to the talker on how he could have made 
his process clearer for you. Could you clearly see the diagram that he 
developed in the blackboard? How effectively did he use the black¬ 
board? Should he have developed some of the steps in the process more 
fully? Was the process too long or too complex for a four-minute 

presentation? 


(10) Write an expository paper on some historical event from your 
own experiences. Write the p.npcr with .1 definite .tudience in mint!; 
describe the audience in a foreword to tlie paper. Try to find someone 
who you think fulfills the definition of yttur theoretical audience and 
ask him to read your paper and criticize its clarity. Or ask a classmate 
to read your paper; ask him to imagine himself a member of your 
theoretical audience and to criticize your paper; revise the paper in 
the light of Iiis legitimate criticisms. 

(a) My first day at college 

(b) My biggest fish 

(c) My worst fright 

(d) The history of my learning to swim 

(e) The day I was a hero 

(f) A biography of my religious beliefs 

(g) The rise and fall of my stage career 

(h) A record of my experiences with IQ tests 

(11) Make a four- or five-minute speech on the assignment in Ex¬ 
ercise 10. 
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(12) Listen carefully to one of the speeches presented for Exercise 
11. Pay particular attention to the effectiveness of the transitions that 
the speaker uses. Write a short paper explaining what was effective 
about his use of transitions and what was ineffective. 

(13) Below is a student’s outline and exposition of an event in which 
his analysis emphasizes spatial arrangement. Read the outline and 
theme; then answer the questions at the end. 

ACCIDENTAL ENCOUNTER 

Outline of Discussion 

I. The valley—difficult terrain 

A. Two rivers running parallel 

B. Swamp running diagonally between both rivers 

C. Banks of rivers—steep or low and marshy 
n. The opposing forces—Indians and Cavalry 

A. The Indians—250 

1. Proceeding south through valley 

2. Force divided—one group down west river, the other group 
down east river 

B. The Cavalry—200 

1. Moving north through valley 

2. Force in one group going “inland” from east river 
III. Particulars of the battle 

A. The encounter at the swamp 

1. The initial superiority of the Cavalry 

2. Rear-guard attack by Indians moving down west river 

B. The results—victory for Indians 

fl] Dri\e them back, shouted the first sergeant, as the battle grew 
in its intensity. [2] At th.at moment he could never know that he and a 
fe\v others would live to tell the tale of this battle between the Thirty- 
Secf.nd Cavalry, Montana Regiment, and the Sioux Indians. [3] It was 
an accidental encounter in which nature decided the victor. [4] The battle 
might have been similar to a hundred others during the Indian warfare, 
but the circumstances of it make it unique: the terrain was more im¬ 
portant than the opposing forces. 

I 5 i The "accidental encounter” took place in a valley—one that was 
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dangerous to cross through, not only because the enemy’s location uas 
unknown, but also because the terrain could afford no means of defense 
in case of attack. [6] In this valley the land was rolling and heavily 
wooded with but few clearings of any great size. [7] Two small rivers 
that flowed through the valley ran parallel to one another for about a 
mile and a half to form the legs of an “N.” [8] Running diagonally 
across the land between the two rivers was a swamp, which formed the 


transversal of the “N.” [9] To add to this difficult terrain, the banks 
of both rivers were steep in some places and, at others, the water went 
inland, forming marshes. [10) Thus we can see that any battle which 
might take place in this valley would surely be disorganized and fierce. 

[11] The Sioux Indians were coming from the north down through 
the valley, while the Thirty-Second Cavalry was proceeding from the 
south up through the valley; an encounter was certain. | 12] The Indians 
numbered about 250, according to the report of one of the survivors of 
this battle. [13] The Thirty-Second Cavalry consisted of a little under 
two hundred men—mostly veterans. [14| The Indians had divided into 
two groups of about equal numbers, one advancing down the banks of 
the river to the west and the other down the banks of the river to the 
east. [15] The Cavalry, however, was moving inland from the river to 
the east—with their horses and supplies. 116] The Indians had dispatched 
their pack animals and supplies through the hills; the inevitable en¬ 
counter was thus favorable to the Indians. 

[17] The actual encounter took place at the swamp which crosses 
diagonally from the western to the eastern river. [18] The Cavalry, who 
had superior forces at the moment of encounter, quickly began to beat 
back the Indians. [ 19] The other group of Indians continuing along the 
river to the west soon heard the shots and cries of battle and hastened to 
assist their comrades. (201 They thus brought a rear guard attack upon 
the Cavalry. [21] The Indians, now superior jn numbers, slaughtered 
the Cavalry'troops mercilessly. [22] Those few men who were able to 


escape ran in all directions. 

[23| Wc can then iCC how fierce some of the battles of the InJiati 
warfare out West were. |24| This one battle fought on such dilhcult 
terrain and under adverse circumstances proved to the U. S. Cavalry that 
not only were the Indians but nature as well was to be contended with, 
(a) Rewrite sentence 4 to indicate more specifically the method of 


discussion. 
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(b) Of what value is the writer’s comparison of the terrain to an 
“N”? Draw a “map” of the battle. Is the writer’s exposition clear 
enough for the construction of such a map? 

(c) Does the writer put his second, third, and fourth paragraphs in 
logical order? Can you suggest another order which would be as good, 
or better? 

(d) Is Sentence 23 relevant to the exposition? 

(c) Would the exposition have been improved if the writer had 
named the rivers and the battle? Consider the purpose of the writer, 
as slated in the introduction and as referred to in Sentence 24: are 
these names necessary? 

(f) In the third paragraph (sentences 11-16) the writer does not 
follow the order indicated in his outline (II). Which of the two ar¬ 
rangements do you think is superior? 

(g) State the rule of analysis which the writer used in his space 
arrangement. 

(H) Write a paper based on analysis of space. To help your reader 
visualize the scene better, use an analogy similar to the “N” which the 
student writer in Exercise 13 used. Suggested topics: 

(a) A national park 

Hint: The main roads of Yellowstone look like a figure “8.” 

(b) A memorial fountain 

Hint: Many look like a wheel with the fountain at the hub and 

walks like spokes leading to it. 

(c) A well-known building 

Hint: The National Capitol can be likened to an “H.” 

(15) Make a four-minute speech based on the assignment in Ex¬ 
ercise 14. Develop the visualizing figure on the board as you speak. 
.\fter the speech, ask your classmates for criticism of your use of the 
blackboard and of your organization. 

(hi) Cut a picture from a magazine and write an extended “caption” 
describing it. Use what you consider to be the natural center of at¬ 
traction for the observer’s eye as your focal point. Relate the parts of 
your exposition to this focal point. 
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Below is a student’s theme using such an analysis of space. Read the 
theme and answer the questions at the end. 

A PARADOX 
Outline 

I. Introduction 

A. Statement of paradox 

B. Transitional sentence to connect paradox and discussion of pic¬ 
ture 

II. Discussion 

A. Focal point—at center 

1. Policeman leaning against squad car 

B. Further description of picture—outward from focal point 
1. Description of ice-cream bar and various patrons 

III. Summary 

[1] The hardest heart has a soft spot, and the most mature adult has 
a trace of the child. |2] Ihe cover of a recent Saturday Evemns Port 
(September 22, 1951) reflected theve human ch.tracteristics most vividly 
in the figure of a policeman which occupies the center foreground of 

the picture painted by Stevan Dolunos. 

(31 Leaning independently against his squad car, a middle-aged police- 
man with hard, determined eyes stands in front of Pete’s Double Header 
ice cream bar. (d] His uniform suggests the importance of his position 
as an officer of the law, and the leathery brown ol his weather-beaten 
face reminds us of his year-round responsibility. [5| The car ag.imst 
which he is leaning is a ’50 navy blue Ford complete with spot lights, 
siren, and radio antenna. (61 This main point of the scene suggests only 
business and responsibility-^-xccpt for one small detail. [/] 1 hat detail 
happens to be a double-dip ice cream cone, clutched in one of his huge 
rough hands. (8| The number of inches around his waistline, which 
apparently would not be very few, lead us to believe that he is probably 

extremely fond of this ice cream too. , , . - , 

(91 Directly behind him we see the ice cream bar that 1 mentioned 

abovi [101 It is a small clean-looking red-and-white structure and ap¬ 
pears to be fairly prosperous. [11| A man. obviously kind and friendly^ 

is at the window dipping an enormous cone for a ‘’“T I'-l 

young woman with a tiny child in her arms is waiting behind the htt e 
Ly. (131 To the right of the shop is a green car of indistinguishable 
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make and model, and to the left the front of a yellow car. fl5] The sky 
above the ice cream bar is blue and peaceful looking, and the sidewalk 
or street upon which the policeman is standing is clean and smooth. 

fl6] The entire scene, with the exception of the center of attraction, 
suggests the happy contented American way of Hfe. [17] The rude, 
grjm-faced officer, however, represents the control or restraining force 
that is ever present in the most seemingly peaceful situations. [18] These 
two extremes are brought together, though, in the big cone that the 
officer is holding. [19] This man who is obviously so stern and unrelent¬ 
ing is now seen munching an ice cream cone like a child. [20] Appar¬ 
ently, under the hard surface there is some reflection of his contrasting 
surroundings after all, 

(a) Does the student’s theme follow his outline? Suggest improve¬ 
ments in both. 

(b) Do the paragraphs of the theme reflect the structure of the 
outline? 

(c) How does the student analyze space which the picture repre¬ 
sents: 

(d) How would the writer's analysis of the picture aid some one 
who looks at it? 

(e) What is the rule of analysis which the writer uses to divide the 
picture? 

(17) Make a speech based on the assignment in Exercise 16. In order 
to make your exposition effective you will want to be sure that your 
listeners can see your picture. Devise a method which will assure your 
audience’s seeing the picture as you talk about it. At the end of the 
speech, ask the class how effective \our method was. 


3. How Does Causal Analysis Affecf Exposition? 

\Bc^tn titried reading. E.xercise W. Time started; __] 

A Causal Sequence Must Have a Beginning and an End. 

Only recently in man s history—in the last several hundred years— 
lias he been seriously interested in the natural cause of an event. Once, 
man explained happenings as the result of supernatural causes—of 
gods and devils, of good and evil spirits. By now man has discovered 
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(1) that if he knows what causes lead to an event, he can produce a 
similar event only if he can reproduce the causes; (2) that if he changes 
the causes, he can expect a different event; or (3) that if he knows the 
causes, he can predict the nature of the event. For these reasons one 

must be able to perform sound cause-to-effcct analyses. 

How AND Why. “How?” and “why?” are popular with a curious 

person who is interested in looking back to the “beginning” of senes of 
events (“Why did this occur?”) or in looking ahead to the “end of 
a sequence (“How will this terminate?”). In other words, a causal 
sequence is related to a temporal sequence: (1) the happenings 
ceding an event (the causes) and (2) the event joUot.ing some hap¬ 
penings (the effect). If one is interested in effects, his basic analysis 
turns into "This is happening now; what wdl the future bring 
one is interested in his basic analysis becomes This is hap¬ 

pening now; what brought it about? 

Links in a Causal Chain. The causes leading to an effect are l.ke 

the links in a chain which can be shortened by cutting out links or 
lengthened by hooking on more links: an effect can be changed or 
eliminated by changing or eliminating causes. What links in the chain 

are important depends on the interest of the analyzer 

For example. Mr. B, who works in a machine shop, catches his 

foot in some gears which mangle his foot and crush his ankle. 

(1) Mr. B has an accident insurance I'olics with the H.izard In¬ 
surance Company and is interested in receiving 

r I • • • 'TK/' niis'iI cli iin in which Mr. B is interested 

expenses for his injury. 1 he c.ius.u ciunu 

e ‘ 1-1 k «-..rv n. ihe e-lTcct of his accident (the cause). In 

has two links, the injury as me eiieei i v 

his report to the company Mr. B explains these two links: 

ouse 
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Mr. B*s First Causal Chain lias Two Links. 

. • 1 /-s Mr M couUl have kept Link Two from be- 
By cutting out Link One, Mr. B couki i 

coming a part of the chain. 
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(2) Mr. B’s left leg must be amputated as the result of his accident. 
Now Mr. B’s interest in the series changes; he analyzes the causal 
sequence differently. Because his future effectiveness as a worker is 
impaired, he is no longer interested in his injury as the final link in 
the sequence; instead, he adds another link and his injury becomes a 
cause rather than the effect. Mr. B decides to sue his company for 
allowing him to work with a machine that has a mechanical hazard. 
Mr. B now goes “farther back” in the causal sequence to the mechanical 
hazard, and the chain he is interested in finally contains four links 
instead of the two in Case 1: (1) mechanical hazard, (2) accident, 
(3) injury, (4) permanent disability. 



Mr. B s Second Causal Chain Idas Four Links. 


Mr. B s interest now changes to events preceding his accident, the 
mechanical hazard (unguarded gears); he reasons that, if the first link 
(hazard) could have been eliminated, the accident would not have 
occurred, there would have been no injury, and he would not now be 
permanently disabled. 

(3) Mr. B’s foreman, interested in increasing production and in de¬ 
creasing his workers’ loss of time from the job because of accidents, 
wishes to eliminate all similar accidents. The foreman, consequently, 
analyzes only two links in the causal chain, the mechanical hazard 
and the accident: 



The Foreman’s Causal Chain Has Two Links. 


The foreman, to prevent more accidents, puts a guard around the gears 
in which Mr. B caught his foot; the foreman thus eliminates Link One 
and, consequently, Link Two also. 
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(4) The plant manager and the safety engineer, by going to Mr. B’s 
work record, discover that Mr. B has had several other accidents. They 
begin to suspect that Mr. B has more accidents than ordinary me¬ 
chanical hazards would justify. They begin to look at the causal chain 
as being more than a simple succession of links in one-two-three order. 
They analyze the sequence, then, for possible other links as causes of 

Mr. B’s accident: 



Mr. B’s Accident Sequence Gains Complexity. 


The plant manager and the safety engineer, because of their different 
interests, see that the accident is likely to have more than one con¬ 
tributing cause. They ask the personnel manager to .nlminisler an 
examination to all incoming employees to try to discover those who 
might be “prone” to have accidents: they focus their attention on links 

I L • ..cK r-«n^ifl<Tcd ailiiudc of the worker and tault 

that no one has previously considered, auuuu 

The causal chain that originally (case 1) seemed to have but two 
links (accident and injury) turns into a chain with six links under 

different, but equally sound, analyses: 



Mr. B’s “Complete” Accident Sequence 


Has Many Links. 
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Mr. B in Case 1 was first interested in Links Four and Five; then, in 
Case 2, his interest widened to include Links Three, Four, Five and 
Six; the foreman, however, focussed on Links Three and Four; but 
the plant manager and the safety engineer were interested particularly 
in Links One, Two, and Three. 

GUI DEBOARD: People with different purposes are interested in 

different links of the same causal chain. 

Causal Sequence Gives Exposition Causal Structure. 

Back in the Middle Ages. Giambattista Vico said, “The order of 
ideas must proceed according to the order of things.” This implies 
that to explain a causal sequence one must start with the “first” cause 
and move systematically toward the last “effect." Sometimes, however, 
this kind of organization is harder to understand. The speaker, then, 
must choose the most effective framework for his audience; (1) cause- 
to-cffect, (2) effecMo-cause. (3) or major and minor causes. 

C.\i:sk-to-Efi-f.ct Strcctlre. Cause-to-effeci organization relics on 
normal chronological sequence; the structure of the exposition is story- 
like. As he links cause to cause, the speaker does not reveal the final 
effect before it naturally occurs in the sequence: 

{ 1 I .X worker iu a varnish factory noticed that a large kettle filled with 
boiling \arni.sh was overheated to the point where the varnish would 
soon break into flame. f2| The workman removed the kettle from the 
fire and wheeled it aw.ny but did not cover it. [3J In a few minutes the 
varnish burst into flames; the fire spread to the walls and ceiling. [4] 
'Ihc worker failed to realize that the kettle still contained heat, even 
after it was taken from the fire. [5J Convection currents heated the 
\arnish to the flaming point. 

The lirsi three .sentences contain the story of the causal sequence, the 
“how it iiappcned.” But they do not contain the "why it happened.” 
The structure of this short causal sequence is simple: 

A. Chronological Exposition of What Happened 

1. The Causes, Sentences 1 and 2 

2. 'i he Effect. Sentence 3 

B. Exposition of Why Effect Occurred, Sentences 4 and 5 
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Like a story, this cause-to-cffect organization contains suspense : the 
audience has the sense of “how is it going to turn out? After this 
feeling has been satisfied, the audience is ready for the scientific ex- 
planatioti. This organization is especially effective when the causal 

sequence is easy to understand. 

Effect-toCause Structure. Instead of working toward a climax 
(the effect), the speaker may reveal the outcome of the causal chain 
and then show the events leading up to the effect: 


A fire resulting in damages of over $7,000 occurred this morning at 
the Shine and Sheen Varnish Company when a kettle of overheated 
varnish burst into flames and ignited a nearby wall. The fire soon spread 


to the ceiling of the work room. 


This is the structure so familiar in most news stories. The reporter 
usually summarizes the effects in his first ("lead") paragraph. The 
remainder of the story reveals the details of events which led to the 
effect. The effect-to-cause explanation does not contain the suspense 
of cause-to^effect explanation, but it is more satisfactory if the causal 
sequence is complex. The audience, from the start, is aw^re that each 
event contributes in some fashion to the stated effect. The audience 

can then anticipate and fill m connections. 

Sometimes, however, ihe connection between an early cause and the 

effect is remote, or the effect may be immediately preceded by an un¬ 
important cause. The speaker may use both of these in his introduc- 
• I . ^ r.( 'ludicncc. hor example, the relationship 

tion to gam the attention ot his auuKiKc. 1 i 

between the cause and the effect in the following statements may be 
startling because the effect seems to be loo great for the cause. 

(1) Because 1 like to eat breakfast, 1 shall fail Chemistry 4 this 
semester. 

(2) A friend of mine killed a man this morning-all because the 

j::etween the cause and the effects 

. , u:c rnulu'iice to umlcrstand the remainder ot 

the speaker motivates his audience 

the causal chain. 
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Major and Minor Causes. Sometimes a causal sequence can be more 
easily explained by violating the chronological sequence and classify¬ 
ing the causes into major and minor ones. Of course, the person doing 
the classifying influences the categories. Thus, most historians would 
probably agree that the following list contains causes of the Second 
World War, but some would disagree about whether they were major 
or minor causes: 

MINOR CAUSES MAJOR CAUSES 

1. Failure of League of Nations 1. Spanish Nationalists aided by 

Mussolini and Hitler 

2. Japan’s desire for expansion 2. Hitler’s conquest of Austria 

3. German resentment of Ver- 3. Chamberlain’s policy of ap- 

sailles Treaty peasement 

4. Mussolini’s thirst for personal 4. American neutrality legislation 
and national glory 

5. Etc. 5. Etc. 

Since organization by major and minor causes can be independent 
of chronology, the speaker has a choice of how he wishes to present 
his material. He may save the most important until last: 

A. Minor Causes Leading to the Effect 

B. Major Causes Leading to the Effect 

Or the speaker may wish to emphasize the most important first, when 
he is surer of the audience’s attention: 

A. Major Causes Leading to the Effect 

B. Minor Causes Leading to the Effect 

If the causal structure is complex, some variation of this type of 
structure is most likely to be successful. Often, so many events are 
occurring simultaneously that the speaker cannot easily explain them 
without moving forward and backward. This back-and-forth move¬ 
ment to catch up the skein of the chronology can befuddle the audi¬ 
ence. By classifying the causes the speaker provides some kind of 
structure for easier umlcrstanding. 
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GUI DEBOARD: Ordinary chronological sequence implies equal¬ 
ity of related events. Causal analysis implies 

importance of causes. 


\End timed reading. Exercise 10. Time finished: 
hension test on page 460.] 


. Compre- 


Applicotions 

(1) Write an exposition of a causal sequence that can be found m 
nature In your introduction indicate whether you will analyze from 
cause-to-clfect or vice versa. Watch carefully transitions between para- 
graphs and sentences. Suggested topics: 

(a) Formation of hail 

(b) Monsoons 

(c) The Mediterranean climate of California 

(d) Why the Sahara is a desert 

(c) Why the Great Plains of the United States are dry 

(f) Why the trade winds blow toward the equator 

(g) The horse latitudes 

(h) Formation of the coral islands of the Pacific 

(i) Glacial moraines 

(2) Make a speech based on the assignment in Exercise 1. Make 
your transitions more obvious than you did for the paper. 

(3) Listen to the speeches given to fulfill the assignment in Exercise 
2. Try to draw a diagram which will show the relationships in the 

causal chain or network. 

(4) The assignment in Exercise 1 would lead to structure which 
might be diagrammed as: 


Couse 

Cause 

Cause 

Cause 

Cause 



Effect 
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Write an exposition o£ a causal sequence which has several effects 
proceeding from one cause; that is, the structure might look like this: 


Cause 



Effect A 
Effect B 
Effect C 
Effect D 
Effect E 


Suggested topics: 

(a) The effects of reading comic books 

(b) Some effects of horror movies on children 

(c) Effects of participating in intramural sports 

(cl) Effects of fraternity or sorority life on individual personality 
development 

(e) The effects of following a study schedule 

(f) The after-effects of playing Notre Dame 

A freshman wrote the paper below in three hours to fulfill the above 
assignment. Whtli the questions at the end as a guide, analyze it for its 
faults and "good points.” 


TELEVISION — QUO V ADIS? 

f 1 ] You are walking down an ordinary street in an ordinary town. 
f21 You arc on your way home after a hard day at the office, p] You 
notice many ihitigs along the road that are taken for granted by most 
Americans: the automobiles, the shopping centers, the homes with their 
shiny conglomeration of aluminum piping perched atop their roofs. (•!] 
In the few years following World V'ar II, the television antenna has 
become a part of American architecture. [5] But, for a moment, let’s 
stop and look at what some of the other effects of TV have been: (a) the 
effect of television on education, (b) the effect of television on the spread 
of culture, and finally, (c) the effect of television on the sports world. 

[6J A great new means of mass communication is television. [7] In 
its possession are the facilities to perform a great function as a factor in 
educational development in all fields. [8] What will it do for your 
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children? [9] Is it doing anything now? [10) Here are the answers. 
[11] Of all the hundreds of programs you can receive on your set, have 
you seen many educational ones? [12] Very few, I am sure. [13] Some 
make weak, half-hearted attempts at showing children how to start a 
hobby or make playthings. [14] Truthfully, no valuable programs of 
education arc available to young people. [15] Statistics have proved that 
in the United States video has been more of a detriment than an aid to 
the field of education. [16] This is due to the fact that children would 
rather watch “Howdy-Doody." or see a western, than do their arithmetic 
or English assignment. [17] Good, interesting features are conceivable 
in the future, but as of yet, few have emerged into the TV "big time" 
schedule. [18] Since no definite progress has been made and regression 
is the trend, wc must consider that the efTect of television on education 

has thus far been a bad one. 

[19] “The cultured nation is a successful one,” to quote Richard Bos- 
worth, noted writer in the field of general culture. [20] Television has 
played a rather important role in the spreading of culture throughout 
this country. [21] For instance, a yearly feature program is that of open¬ 
ing night at the “Met" in New York City. [22] Leading singers, or other 
famous artists, may perform before a video crowd of mdhons. [p] Em 
tire symphonies, performe.i by the finest orchestras, may be made ava.l- 
able to music-loving Americans via television. [24| Aside from the field 
of music, other important cultural tools are laid before the public |2a| 
Moving over these swiftly, there are addresses by famous people, art 
exhibits, stories of, and by, great people. [261 Since we do not measure 
cultural value with a ruler, or an applause meter, the true value of the 
accomplishments of television is hard to measure. [27| Our on y criti¬ 
cism is that not enough culturally valuable programs are available. [281 
Taken as a whole, and compared with the progress and elTect that video 
has made in education, the cultural type programs are high on the 

pedestal of good taste. u u ir 

[291 “PirLs to have video blackout in I9a2 were the headlines in 

yesterday’s sports pages. [301 The Pittsburgh Pirates have discovered, as 

many other teams have in other sports besides baseball, that television 

of their games hurts attendance. [31 [ The sports world is now in a state 

of turmoil, and no small part of this is due to televiston. [32] Let us 

divide sports into two categories: those which draw large crowds and 

those which, by necessity, must have small ones. [33] Among those 
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which draw large crowds are football and baseball. [34] Both games 
draw up to 100,000 fans for a single contest, on some occasions. [35] 
Wholesale telecasts of these sports invariably hurt attendance. [36] Why? 
Because few people will pay high ticket prices when their television set 
will furnish the same enjoyment. [37] On the other hand, sports such 
as hockey and boxing, which must be held inside, cannot seat as many 
fans, and tickets are sold at a premium. [38] Television makes these 
sports available to those who cannot buy or cannot afford tickets to these 
games. [39] Therefore, sports that draw big crowds are hurt by video, 
and those attractions that may be viewed by limited audiences are bene- 
fittcd. 

[40j Television will play an enormous part in the future development 
of our country. [41] It is here to stay—we all agree to that. [42] In 
summary, let us look at the effects video has now, and will have in days 
to come. [43] First, in education, great potentialities exist, but litdc 
progress is being made. [44] Second, in the spread of culture, television is 
acting as a very helpful tool, and is doing considerable good. [45] Finally, 
in the field of sports, video has helped indoor sports, but has injured 
most outdoor games. 

(a) From the writer’s statement of purpose in the introductory 
paragraph, is the theme expository or argumentative? In what sentence 
is the purpose staled? 

(b) What function does Sentence 18 serve in the second paragraph? 
Is the second paragraph expository or argumentative? Cite specific 
sentences to illustrate your answer. 

(c) What are the functions of Sentences 20 and 28 in the third para¬ 
graph? Do both sentences indicate the same general purpose? 

(d) Your analysis of the second and third paragraphs should show 
that the author deviated from an expository purpose to an argumenta¬ 
tive one. In the fourth paragraph, however, he fulfills his assignment. 
Point to transition phrases or words, like conjunctions, which show 
that the writer’s analysis is based on causal sequence. Trace the cause- 
lo-cffecc stages in the fourth paragraph. 

(e) One of the defects of this theme is its weak transitions between 
main divisions. Supply transitions between the following paragraphs: 
first and second, second and third, third and fourth. The writer uses 
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more effective transitions, however, between sentences; point out the 
effective transitions in the following sentences: 21, 2-1, 28, 37,42, 43. 

(f) Revise Sentence 5 to decrease the repetition of effect. 

(g) Some of the student’s sentences contain “deadwood”; that is, 
they are “wordy.” Revise the following sentences: 7, 16, 26, 42. 

(h) Partly because of limited time (three hours), sentence structure 
is weak in this paper: the student could well “merge” several sentences 
by subordinating some ideas: 6, 7; 15, 16; 24, 25; 31, 32; 42, 4 j, 44, 45. 

(5) Make a speech on the assignment in Exercise 4. Your experience 
with the assignments in Exercises 1 and 4 should have indicated to 
you how easy it is in an exposition of causal sequence to fall into argu¬ 
ment. To avoid this, prepare your speech carefully to avoid making 
argumentative propositions. After your formal speech, submit yourself 
to a question-and-answer period. Note how often this discussion turns 

to argument. 

(6) Using the records of speed and comprehension of reading which 
you have made for the timed-reading exercises and using the diary 
which you have kept of your reading experiences, wri.e an exposition 
of the causes for the fluctuation (or steady rise, or steady decline, or 
lack of change) of your reading skills. 

(7) Present the information prepared for Exercise 6 in a short speech 
to the class. Use diagrams and charts that will help your explanation. 


4. How Does Exposition Use Comparative Analysis? 

Comparison May Be Literal or Figurative. 

Comparison occurs so often in conversation that it seems natural for 
explaining an idea: “Well, it’s just like . . or “It’s the same thing 
as. . . Sometimes such comparisons, or analogies, arc //gwntoW; one 
compares two objects from different classes. Figuratively, a river with 
its tributaries is like a tree, the human heart is like the two-story struc¬ 
ture of a house, a nation is like a ship sailing on the ocean. At other 
times the comparisons are literal: both objects come from the same 
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class. Literally, President Eisenhower may be compared to President 
Truman, Pike’s Peak to Mount Rainier, Mount Vernon to Monticcllo, 
New York City to London. 

Whether the comparison be literal or figurative, the purpose of the 
speaker in using it is clear and vivid communication. To be effective, 
one does not employ a comparison for its decorative value only: then 
the discourse suffers from “elegance” and “fine writing.” Just as an 
anecdote used to gain attention must be relevant to the purpose of the 
speaker, so must a comparison serve a purpose. In other words, com¬ 
paring the structure of the heart to a house should make the structure 
of the heart easier to understand; the comparison should be more than 
a display of mental gymnastics. 

Literal Comparison. The value of literal comparison rests on a law 
of learning that says it is easier to understand the unknown by an ap- 
[>roach through the known. Literal comparison is most elTective when 
the audience knows one object to which a second can be compared; 
through the comparison the audience learns about the second object. 
For example, Mr. A wishes to describe an English setter to Mr. B, who 
knows only that an English setter is a dog. Mr. A knows, however, 
that Mr. B has a cocker spaniel, so Mr. A decides to take the unknown 
object (the English setter) and compare it to the known object (the 
cocker spaniel); in this way, Mr. A can use Mr. B’s knowledge about 
the cocker spaniel to aid Mr. B in learning about the English setter. 

1 he exposition of likenesses and dilfercnces is often important in 
argument. For instance, one object may act as a standard for judging 
a second object. In argument, one may compare Object A, which docs 
not have a certain characteristic, to Object B, which has the desirable 
characteristic: the purpose of the comparison “proves” that the addi¬ 
tion of the desirable characteristic to Object A will be beneficial or 
workable. Learning effective use of comparison in exposition, then, is 
primary to the effective use of comparison in argument (see Chapter 
\'l, Section *1). For example, Benjamin Franklins comparison of the 
traditional version of the Lrirds Prayer with his o\\’n proposed version 
is necessary to judge the merits of the two. 
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The Lord’s Prayer 


OLD VERSION 

1. Our Father which art in heaven, 

2. Hallowed be thy name, 

3. Thy kingdom come, 

4. Thy will be done on earth, 
as it is in heaven. 

5. Give us this day our daily bread. 

6. Forgive us our debts, as we for¬ 
give our debtors. 

7. And lead us not into tempta¬ 
tion, but deliver us from evil. 


NEW \’ERSION, BY B. FRANKLIN 

1. Heavenly Father, 

2. i\fay all revere thee, 

3. And become thv dutiful chil- 
dren and faithful subjects, 

4. May thy laws be obeyed on 
earth, as perfectly as they are in 
heaven. 

5. Provide for us this day, as thou 
hast hitherto daily done. 

6. Forgive us our trespasses, and 
enable us to forgive those who 
offend us. 

7. Keep us out of temptation and 
deliver us from evil. 


Ulasons ior TttE Chance of Expression 

OLD VERSION, —Our Father which art in Heaven. 

NEW version. —Heavenly Father is more concise, equally expressive 
and better modern English. 

OLD VERSION. —Hallowed be thy name. This seems to relate to an ob¬ 
servance among the Jews not to pronounce the proper or peculiar name 
of (iod, they deeming it a profanation so to do. We have in our language 
no proper name for God; the word God being a common, or general 
name, exprc'.sing all chief objects of worship, true or false. The word 
hallowed is almost obsolete. People now have but an imperfect conception 
of the meaning of the petition. It is therefore proposed to change the 
expression into 

NEW vi.RSioN, —May all revere thee. 

OLD VERSION. —Thy Kingdom come. This petition seems suitable to the 
then condition of the Jewish nation. Originally their state was a theoc¬ 
racy; God was their king. Dissatisfied with that kind of government, they 
desired a visible, earthly king, in the manner of the nations around them. 
They had such kings accordingly; but their happiness was not increased 
by the change, and they had reason to wish and pray for a return of the 
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theocracy, or government of God. Christians in these times have other 
ideas, when they speak of the kingdom of God, such as are perhaps more 
adequately expressed by the 

NEW VERSION.— thy dutiful children and faithful subjects. 

OLD VERSION. —Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven; more ex¬ 
plicitly 

NEW VERSION. —May thy laws be obeyed on earth, as perfectly as they 
are in heaven. 

OLD VERSION. —Givc US this day our daily bread. Give us what is ours 
seems to put in a claim of right, and to contain too litde of the grateful 
acknowledgment and sense of dependence that become creatures who live 
on the daily bounty of their Creator. Therefore it is changed to 

NEW VERSION. —Provide for us this day, as thou hast hitherto daily done. 

OLD VERSION. —Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. (Mat¬ 
thew). Forgive us our sins, for we also forgive everyone that is indebted 
to us. (Luke). Offerings were due to God on many occasions by the 
Jewish law, which, when people could not pay, or had forgotten, as 
debtors are apt to do, it was proper to pray that those debts might be 
forgiven. Our Liturgy uses neither the debtors of Matthew, nor the in¬ 
debted of Luke, but instead of them speaks of those that trespass against 
us. Perhaps the considering it a Christian duty to forgive debtors was by 
the compilers thought an inconvenient idea in a trading nation. There 
seems, liowevcr, something presumptuous in this mode of expression, 
which lias the air of proposing ourselves as an example of goodness fit 
for (»od to imitate. We hope you will at least be as good as we arc; you 
see we lorgivc one another, and therefore w'e pray that you w’ould forgive 
us. Some have considered it in another sense. Forgive us as we forgive 
ot/urs. That is, if we do not forgive others, we pray that thou wouldst 
not lorgiNc us. Hut this, being a kind of conditional imprecation against 
otirscl-.cs. seems imj>ropcr in such a prayer; and therefore it may be better 
•.n ay humbly and modestly 

NLW VERSION .—Forgive US ouf trespasses, and enable us likewise to 
forgive those uho offend us. This, instead of assuming that we have 
already in and of ourselves the grace of forgiveness, acknowledges our 
dependence on (jod, the Fountain of Mercy, for any share we may have 
ot it. praying that he woukl communicate it to us. 

OLD VERSION*.— . Ind lead us not into temptation. The Jews had a notion, 
that Goil sometimes tempted, or directed, or permitted the tempting of 
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people. Thus it was said, he tempted Pharaoh, directed Satan to tempt 
Job, and a false Prophet to tempt Ahab. Under this persuasion, it was 
natural for them to pray, that he would not put them to such severe 
trials. We now suppose that temptation, so far as it is supernatural, comes 
from the Devil only; and this petition continued conveys a suspicion, 
which in our present conceptions, seems unworthy of God: therefore it 
might be altered to: 

NEW VERSION. —Keep us out of temptation. 

Figurative Comparison. In exposition, figurative comparison has 
the same function as literal comparison, to clarify an unknown object 
or idea by comparing it with a known object or idea in a different 
class. But, in addition to its clarifying function, figurative comparison 
usually tends to dramatize likenesses or differences beyond their lit¬ 
eral, or actual, relationships. 

Usually a figurative comparison takes up only pan of a long work, 
only one paragraph in a short paper or only a few pages in a book, 
for example. An illustration occurs in Edward Bellamy’s Looking 
Back^ward: Julian, the hero, explains the nineteenth-century American 
economic system by figuratively comparing it to a coach—the laborers 
draw the coach, hunger is the driver, and capitalists are the passengers 
who inherit their seats. Bellamy does not have Julian make the figura¬ 
tive comparison, of course, only “for exercise”; Julian uses the figure 
of the coach because such a comparison will make his audience under¬ 
stand what ninciccnth-ccntury capitalism is when they live with 
twentieth-century socialism. Sometimes, an author builds his whole 
work on a figurative comparison: this type of literature is called alle¬ 
gory. A familiar example is Pilgrim's Progress, in which the author, 
John Bunyan, likens a Christian’s struggle to retain his faith and 
find salvation to a dangerous journey. 

The figurative comparison, obviously, is nothing more than an ex¬ 
tended figure of speech. Because it is extended and more complex, a 
figurative comparison is usually more difficult to understand. Some¬ 
times, however, it is so direct and simple that using it helps immedi¬ 
ately, rather than hinders, the audience’s understanding. Roger 
Williams, the founder of Rhode Island, for example, insisted that every 
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person should be free to worship as he pleases but that every person 
also must abide by civil laws. Some Rhode Islanders had understood 
him to say that “freedom of conscience” applied not only to religion 
but also to civil government. To correct this false impression, Williams 
wrote a letter to the “town of Providence” in 1655. Except for two in¬ 
troductory sentences and a concluding statement (not quoted below), 
the entire letter consists of a figurative comparison: 

[ 1J . . . There goes many a ship to sea, with many hundred souls in one 
ship, whose weal [welfare) or woe is common and is a true picture of a 
commonwealth or a human combination or society. [2] It hath fallen out 
sometimes that both papists [Catholics] and protestants, Jews and Turks, 
may be embarked in one ship; upon which supposal [supposition] I af¬ 
firm that ail the liberty of conscience that ever I pleaded for turns upon 
these two hinges [conditions]—that none of the papists, protestants, Jews, 
or Turks be forced to come to the ship’s prayers or worship nor comp>el!cd 
from their own particular prayers or worship, if they practice any. [3] I 
further add that I never denied that, notwithstanding this liberty, the 
commander of this ship ought to command the ship’s course, yea, and 
also command that justice, peace and sobriety be kept and practiced, both 
among the seamen and all the passengers. (4] If any of the seamen refuse 
to perform their services or passengers to pay their freight; if any refuse 
to help, in person or purse, towards the common charges or defence; if 
any reluse to obey the common laws and orders of the ship concerning 
their common peace or preservation; if any shall mutiny and rise up 
against their commanders and officers; if any should preach or write that 
there ought to be no commanders or officers because all are equal in 
Christ, therefore no masters nor officers, no laws nor orders nor correc¬ 
tions nor punishments—I say, I never denied, but in such cases, whatever 
is pretended, the commander or commanders may judge, resist, compel 
and punish such transgressors .according to their deserts and merits. [5] 
This if seriously and honestly minded, may, if it so please the Father of 
lights, let in some light to such as willingly shut not their eyes. . . . 

The discerning reader discovers in the first sentence that the ship is 
“a true picture of a commonwealth,” that is, that the ship represents a 
nation or state and the passengers represent the citizens. In the second 
sentence, the reader sees that the citizens should be free to worship as 
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they please. But (third and fourth sentences) freedom of worship does 
not extend to freedom of government (the navigation of the ship) 
which would end in anarchy; that is, citizens have unrestricted reli¬ 
gious freedom but restricted civil freedom. 

Exposition by Comparison Has a Variety of Structures 

The most frequently used kinds of organization of exposition by 
comparison are object-by-object, lil^enesses-and-differences. point-by¬ 
point, or a combination of these. 

ObjecT'BY'Object Comparison. The objcci-by-object organization is 
most effective with only the simplest objects or ideas. As its name 
suggests, the speaker first explains one object or idea, then follows 
with an exposition of the second. If one were comparing the cocker 
spaniel to the English setter, the main parts of the organization would 
appear as: 

A. The cocker spaniel 

B. The English setter 

In such an organization the comparison cannot be too detailed be¬ 
cause the audience would have some difficulty carrying intricate de¬ 
tails from Division A over to Division B for comparison, especially 
if the comparison is given in a speech. 

Comparison by Likenesses and Diiferences. Another organization 
that is effective with simple objects or ideas is built around likenesses 
and differences. This organization is half-way between object-by-ob- 
jeet and point-by-point: first, the likenesses between the two objects 
may be discussed, and, second, the differences between the two ob¬ 
jects. A broad outline of the comparison of an English setter to a 
cocker spaniel might look like this: 

A. How the cocker spaniel and the English setter are similar. 

B. How the cocker spaniel and the English setter are different. 

This structure takes one point, likenesses or differences, and then 
makes the comparison object-by-objeci. 

PoiNT-BY-PoiNT COMPARISON. For morc detailed analyses of objects 
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or ideas, the point-by-point organization will probably be most success^ 
ful. With this method one selects certain characteristics or qualities and 
successively compares both objects on each point. The comparison of 
the cocker spaniel and the English setter would change to something 
like this: 

A. Physical characteristics of the cocker spaniel and the English 
setter. 

B. Working characteristics in the field of the cocker spaniel and 
the English setter. 

The main divisions of such an organization may be as specific or as 
detailed as is necessary. The virtue of the point-by-point organization 
is that neither the speaker nor the audience arc likely to “get lost” in 
either the analysis or the understanding of it. 

Combining the Methods. Sometimes the object-by-objcct organiza¬ 
tion may be used in the discussion of a discourse followed by point- 
by-point comparison as a summary in the conclusion. For example, 
the following paragraph summarizes discussion about the eye and the 
car in such a fashion: 

There is an important contrast between the mental processes accom¬ 
panying he.aring and those accompanying vision. . . . The ear is a sense- 
organ for perceiving the qualities of sounds; our ideas of the direction 
from which sounds are coming are generally vague, based, for example, 
on the relative intensities with which they are heard in the two cars, and 
which car hears them first. But the eye is an organ for determining the 
spatial properties of objects—their positions, shapes, and movements. . . . 
—From H. G. Wells, Julian S. Huxley, and G, P. Wells, “The Harmony 
ami Direction of the Body-Machine,” The Science of Life, (Garden City: 
Doublcday, Doran, 1931), Vol. I, p. 128. 

Usually, however, a poini-by-point comparison is most effective in 
the discussion. In the following selection, the three points for com¬ 
parison occur in the first paragraph, and the first point is elaborated in 
the next paragraph: 

In several respects the eye resembles closely the optical system of a 
camera. In both there are a lens system whose focus can be changed, a 
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diaphragm which regulates the quantity of light admitted, and a light- 
sensitive plate upon which the image is formed. 

In a camera changes in focus are effected by moving lens and plate 
closer together when distant objects are photographed and farther apart 
for near objects. Conceivably, the eyeball might have been similarly con¬ 
structed—to lengthen or shorten, depending upon the distance of the 
object viewed. In fact, in some birds there is a, .)arently just such a 
mechanism. But, for the most part, and entirely so in man, adjustments 
are made by changing the focusing power of the lens—by changes in its 
thickness and curvature, making it a “stronger” or “weaker” lens, as the 
case may be. The closer the object, the thicker the lens becomes. Changes 
in the lens thickness, called accommodation, are effected by the action of 
tiny muscles (the ciliary muscles) lying in the middle coat of the eye at 
the place where the lens is attached. . . . 

—From Anton J. Carlson and Victor Johnson, “Sensory Mechanisms." 
The Machinery of the liody. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1947), p. 448. Reprinted by permission. 

The authors, since they are writing for college students, properly 
assume that their readers have more general knowledge about a cam¬ 
era than about the eye. The reader, then, can put his knowledge about 
a camera to work, and with the point-by-point comparison furnished 
by the authors, can more quickly understand the mechanism of the 

eye. 

GUIDEBOARD: Comparisons help to clarify and to vivify ex¬ 

position. The audience must “translate" figura¬ 
tive comparisons into their literal meanings. lint: 
comparisons used in argument arc full of 
danger. This discussion refers to exposition. 

Applications 

(1) What type of organization does Franklin use in his comparison 
of the "Old Version” of "The Lord's Prayer” with his own “New 
Version”.^ Suggest reasons why this method is effective or not ef¬ 
fective. 
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(2) Below is a freshman student’s comparison of her experience with 
two religions. Using the questions at the end of the theme as a guide, 
analyze the theme. 

BAPTIST AND/OR CATHOLIC 

fl] My sister is r. Catholic; and I am a Baptist. [2] Perhaps this seems 
strange and out of the ordin.ary. [3] Principally, however, we believe in 
the same things though our churches are quite unlike in many aspects, 
f -11 Some of the differences between the Catholic and Baptist religions I 
have noticed are the services, the sacraments, the foundation of the 
church, and man-made laws. 

(51 The Catholic services I have attended have a great deal of cere¬ 
mony and ritual; the Baptist relatively none at all. [6] The Catholic 
church my sister attends is ornate, both in service and structure, while 
our Baptist church at home is very simple and plain. [7] But this is a 
relatively unimportant dissimilarity. 

|8| Catholics believe that their way of salvation is through the seven 
holy sacraments of their church. f91 TTieir entire religion seems to center 
nl>j)ut these sacraments: baptism, confirmation, the Eucharist, extreme 
unction, penance, holy orders, and matrimony. [10] The Baptists have 
but two sacraments: baptism and the Lord’s Supper. [11] These sacra¬ 
ments, though meaningful in the lives of all Christians, are employed 
quite differently in the two churches. [13] Catholics are baptized 
(christened) at birth, being “sprinkled” by the priest. [13] Baptists, on 
the other hand, are submerged after accepting Christ as their personal 
savior and confessing their love for him before their fcllowmen. [14] In 
communion, the Catholics partake only of the bread (host) and believe 
that it is the body of Christ. [15| Baptists partake of both the bread and 
wine and believe that these are only symbolic elements taken in remem¬ 
brance of Him, 

[16] Upon entering a Catholic church, one’s attention is directed to 
the church itself and its sacraments. [17] TTie foundation of the Catho¬ 
lic religion is the church and its miracles plus the sacraments. [18] Upon 
entering a Baptist church one’s attention is directed to the Bible whose 
teachings rule the lives of the Baptists. [19] Yes, of course. Catholics 
rend, enjoy, and believe in the Bible as much as we Protestants do, but 
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to me they seem to be concerned primarily with their Church and we 
with our Bible. 

[20J Some people are prejudiced against Catholics because of their 
man-made rules. (21) For example. Catholics are not allowed to worship 
in or enter a Protestant church. [22| When my sister comes home from 
school during holidays, she cannot go to the Baptist church with my 
family. (23) On the contrary, though, wc may accompany her to the 
Catholic church as often as wc wish. (24) When she marries, she must 
be married by a priest. [25] Her children must be reared as Catholics. 
[26] No such rules as these are present in the Baptist ordinances. (27) In 
their church covenant, however, is included, “furthermore, I shall abstain 
from the sale and use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage." (28| Catho¬ 
lics are permitted to drink, though not excessively. (29) I might cite an 
instance in my home-town church concerning this Baptist principle. (30) 
During the depression Mr. X. who has three children, was without work. 
(31 I A job opening was found in the local state liquor store—a respect¬ 
able place. (32) Mr. X, after searching vainly for a job elsewhere, ap¬ 
plied and began working at the liquor store. (33) His name was promptly 
crossed from the church rolls. (34) Baptists can be just as strict about 
some of their laws as Catholics. 

[351 Although the worship services, the s.acraments, the foundation 
of our beliefs, and the man-made laws differ in my sister’s church atul 
mitic, wc both believe in God, Christ, and immortality; and wc both 
practice prayer, communion, and baptism. (36) These things primarily 
wc both believe in and, because wc love one another, it makes no differ¬ 
ence that my sister is a Catholic and I am a Baptist. 

(a) Is the author’s purpose expository.^ The author, as she herself 
says, is Baptist. Cite specific words or phrases that seem to reveal her 
“slant.” Does the author attempt to be objective.^ Point out places 
where her prejudices have gained the “upper hand.” 

(b) Is the method of gaining attention (Sentence 1) effective.^ What 
method docs the writer use to gain attention 

(c) In what sentence docs the writer state her purpose? Point out 
sentences in the body of the theme which refer to the purpose st.ated 
in the introductory paragraph. Docs the author refer to the purpose 
again in her conclusion? 
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(d) Using Sentence 4 as a skeleton, outline the writer’s discussion. 
What method of organization discussed in this section of the chapter 
does she follow? Make another outline to show how the writer could 
have used another method of organization. Which of the two meth¬ 
ods do you think is the more effective? 

(e) To which of her four points does the writer give the greatest 
emphasis? Is this proportion logical? What paragraph could be cut 
from the theme with the least injury to the writer’s purpose? 

(3) Write a paper similar to that in Exercise 2. Suggested topics: 

(a) Studying; high school and college 

(b) Two teachers I have known 

(c) Religion: during my childhood and now 

(d) Music I once liked and music I now like 

(e) The reading tastes of my roommate and me 

(f) Gasoline Alley" and ‘‘The Buinsteads" 

(g) Two ix)litical cartoons on the same subject 

(4) Adapt the assignment in Exercise 3 to a speech. 

(5) Make an outline for one of the speeches given in Exercise 4. 
Suggest to the speaker ways in which he could have helped your "noie- 
t.iking. See Part Two, L—Listening for hints about note-taking. 

(fp) below is a student’s comparison of football and combat. Read 
it anfl then analyze it with the help of the questions at the end. 

TWO GAMES 

I 1 I H ,ve ymi ever stood on the sidelines of a football field and watched 
the hont -.Tii'hinL: tackles of the linemen or the fierce line plunges of the 
tullha::. ■ '?_} Dnesn't it begin to seem brutal and senseless at times, 
espe. I.I'K will n one of your players gets hurt and has to be carried from 

'' ^ I ' j by. its regular warfare! [4] Sure, it’s a great American 

but liave you ever thought how much the game of war and foot- 
are alike? Some have called it the ‘‘art" of war, but to me war 
i- more like a game—a rough, one-sided affair in which the winner takes 
ail. [61 You probably know both games. f7] First, there is the prepara¬ 
tion or training; then comes the big lest—actual combat; and last, we 
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see, hear, and feel—the results. [8] Aren’t they nearly identical in both 
games? 

[9] Before the training, however, we must have players. [10] Isn’t 
it the strongest, the physically-fit—often the proudest—who usually play 
the game? (ll] There may be a few not quite so physically-fit. nor so 
proud and fierce; instead, they seek glory, though how ephemeral she is 
they never stop to realize. [12] Now we have our players and, oh yes, our 
coaches—imagine them as Spartan-like individuals who, after their 
education in the hard school of experience, must teach inexperienced 
youth. [13 I Of course, in football as in war, the coaches begin with the 
fundamentals. [14] They get the players in the best shape. [15] Day 
after day the players practice blocking, driving, charging, tackling, 
pouncing on fumbles; they learn to hit the ground under fire, to charge, 
to use the bayonet, to march in formations, and to capitalize on others' 
mistakes, [16] The players become stronger, more alert, more vicious; 
and. most important, they begin to develop from a mixed group into a 
real team—a fighting one. (17) Then comes the real training; they begin 
running plays, using strategy and tactics again and again, until they give 
flawless performances. [ 18] Also, day by day, the desire to use their new’- 
found strength and ability grow’s. [19] Their ambitions are finally 
realized w'hen the day for that big test—the first game—draws near. [20] 
They arc now ready to prove their worth. 

[21] Then the day of the first big game—actual combat—comes. 
[22] The team play their hearts out in the early minutes. (23| Both 
sides take chances, make mistakes, forget the plays and tactics they were 
taught. [24 I In war as in football the hall changes hands many times— 
first they’re on the oflcnsive, then there’s a fumble or an interce|)tion. 
and it’s hack to the defensive. [25] I'his continues until time runs out 
and at the end of the game one team comes out victorious, [26] Then, 
as in war, for the losers it’s back to the training field where tlie whole 
team may be reorganized. [27] The big game, combat, gives the team a 
chance to prove its over-all worth; success m.iy be vital to preserve the 
name and honor of the institution they represent. [28] But behind the 
preservation of a name and its honor, as well as the fatne gained by 
individuals, there is defeat and shame for someone else and injuries, 
destruction, sullcring, and changes wrought on both the winners atuJ 
losers. I 29 I The winning players may become vain, thirsting alter glory, 
forgetting ideals and morals and those who dej)end u[)on them for livcli- 
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hood. [30] It is especially the captains and coaches, who, possessing great 
favor and power among their people, may bring these people to shame, 
poverty and calamity through some selfish, thoughtless act. [31] When, 
as in war, the players grow older, they begin to feel their injuries in the 
pain from aching joints, or the sorrow and remorse from the memories 
of mistakes and injustices. [32] The results, then, so often sad and un¬ 
just, may make others stop to think whether there’s any sense in it at 
all, but still there remain those who see things in a different light. 

[33] Two games—war and football—in their preparation, combat, and 
results, aren’t they alike? 

(a) The writer has based his analogy on a temporal set^uence and 
cause-to-effect. In what sentence is this organization first indicated? 
Does his paper follow the structure suggested in this sentence? 

(b) What is the over-all effect of this theme? Does it dignify or 

ennoble football? Does it debase war? Or does the author remain 
neutral? 

(c) Is the writer s purpose to give a better understanding of war 
by comparing it to football? or to give a better understanding of 
football by comparing it to war? Study particularly Sentences 3, 4, 
and 5 to detect the writer’s purpose. In our society, what would be 
more valid, comparing football to war to clarify the brutality of foot¬ 
ball or vice versa? Rewrite Sentences 3, 4, and 5 to clarify the pur¬ 
pose. Then rewrite the conclusion to reinforce this purpose. 

(d) The writer frequently uses the question as a rhetorical device: 
see Sentences 1, 2, 4, 8, 10, 32. Notice that he has grouped the largest 
number in his introduction; is this concentration effective? 

(7) Hcing careful to clarify your purpose better than the student 
in the composition quoted above, write a similar paper of figurative 
comparison. Suggested topics: 

Atomic structure and the solar system 

The grid of a vacuum tube as a gate in a dam 

The nervous system and a telephone exchange 

The lungs and a pump 

Radio waves and water waves 

The wheel of life 
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(8) Adapt Exercise 7 to a short talk to be given before the class. 

(9) Listen to one of the speeches given for Exercise 8 and criticize 
the student’s comparison: Were the important likenesses emphasized? 
Was the comparison too far-fetched? Did the speaker go into too 
much detail? Did the comparison seem to have a purpose, or did the 
speaker seem only to be fulfilling an exercise? 

(10) Using your records on speed and comprehension of reading, 
compare your reading experience with the exercises connected with 
this book to your reading of another textbook. Follow one of the or¬ 
ganizational methods discussed in this section. 

5. How Does Exposition Moke Use of Definition? 

[Begin timed reading. Exercise II. Time started: _] 

Communication Would Be Impossible 
Without Definitions. 

The Meanings of Words. A study made at the Yale Medical School 
revealed that many people aggravate an illness by needless worry, 
caused by misunderstanding of a medical term. Court decisions have 
hinged on the meanings of words like between and and. In recent 
years, Archibald MacLeish has written in The Atlantic about the “de¬ 
basement” of the word democracy, and Louis Bromficld has com¬ 
plained in The Freeman about an unfortunate shift in the meaning of 
liberal. Concerned with the changed meaning of capitalism and its ef¬ 
fect on American foreign relations, the editor of This Wecl{ asked his 
readers for new words to replace capitalism as descriptive of the 
“American way of life.” 

All of these are examples of how important the meanings of words 
are in communication. In most discourse only a few key words bear the 
brunt of the meaning. Often these key words have such vague mean¬ 
ings that they require definition so that the speaker and audience have 
certain common assumptions on which to base their communication. 
Unfortunately, neither scmanticists nor logicians agree on what is “ade¬ 
quate definition.” 
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SuBjEcTi\'E AND OBJECTIVE MEANING. Ill thc process of Communica¬ 
tion, the medium (symbols such as words) carries the meaning. For 
clear communication this meaning must be the same for both speaker 
and audience. But this common meaning is hard to come by because 
there are two general areas of meaning which complicate understand¬ 
ing* (1) objective meaning and subjective meaning. 

Objective meaning or denotation, is the relationship of a symbol to 
that which it stands for (object or idea, often called the referent). 
Subjective meaning, or connotation, is the relationship of a symbol to 
its users (speaker and audience). Both of these kinds of meaning must 
be understood to assure clear communication. 

Denotation “Points” Without Words. 

Denotation: When Words Fail. The frequency with which one 
faces questions like “What is so-and-so?” and the frequency with 
which one feels his answer to be inadequate suggest the importance of 
knowing how to define. Often the difficulty of phrasing a definition 
leads one in quiet despair to define by denotation. Often the impossi¬ 
bility of phrasing a definition leads one in relief to denotation. Defini¬ 
tion by denotation, then, is definition by pointing to an object or event 
which is the symbol’s referent: denotative definition is not verbal. 
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Frequently, showing meaning by denotation is convenient in com¬ 
munication. For example, one introduces two strangers by mentioning 
their names, at the same time actually pointing, with a nod of the 
head or a gesture of the hand, to the persons. A child who does not 
know what the moon is will often need to have it pointed out to him 
in the sky. A visit to a zoo or museum and a guided tour are little 
more than one definition by denotation followed by another: the sign 
on the cage implicitly points to the lion inside, a bronze plaque im¬ 
plicitly points to the piece of sculpture it identifies, the guide actually 
points out items of historical significance. 

The Value of Denotation. Denotation transforms the abstract into 
the concrete, the general into the specific. Denotation makes meaning 
real by anchoring the vagueness of a word to the actuality of its 
referent. Denotation is the special helpmate of the talker for whom 
oral words are peculiarly convenient; while he talks, he can illustrate 
his words with denotative pointing: the dance instructor may say 
“This is the first step of the Charleston” and simultaneously illustrate 
it. 

In contrast, the writer finds denotative definition hard to use be¬ 
cause he must manipulate written words and written denotations 
(referents like graphs, diagrams, pictures). By the very nature of writ¬ 
ten communication, words and their denotations cannot be used 
simultaneously. The actual object which the written word denotes may 
exist at the same time the word is written; but, if the object were 
present for the audience to see, the writer would usually change to 
talking as his method of communication, except in written directions 
for operating machinery. In written communication, then, denotation 
is generally different: the dance instructor writes, “This is the first 
step of the Charleston” and immediatcK follows this written utterance 
by referring to a chart of steps. 

Connotation Uses Words, with Conceptions. 

Connotation: When Words Serve. Rarely, however, does non¬ 
verbal definition (denotation) serve one’s communicative needs. The 
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area of subjective meaning (connotation) is more complex than the 
area of objective meaning (denotation). Denotation is a three-part 
function of subjcct-symbol-objcct; connotation is a four-part function 
of subject-symbolobject-idea. In other words, connotation has one 
more ingredient than denotation: the idea or conception attached to 
the symbol. This idea or conception takes the form either of mental 
images and pictures or of single and combined words. 

Connotation (verbal meaning) grows easily from denotation (non¬ 
verbal meaning). Hearing a word (cai) with its referent (the actual 
cat) present, one can "think” about the referent; that is, an idea or 
conception is aroused by the sight of the object: 



SYMBOL 



CONCEPTION 


/'"The cat 

white.” y' 
'•- 


Connotative Meaning May Be Attached to an Object. 


Usually without conscitms attention, one can then detach the con¬ 
ception from the object and attach it to the symbol. When this hap¬ 
pens, one no longer needs the object (cat) to call forth the conception 
("The cat is white”); instead, the symbol (cai) calls forth the con¬ 
ception without the presence of the object. 
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SYMBOL 



SUBJECT OBJECT 


Connotativc Meaning Is Always Attached to a Symbol. 

Now one no longer needs the object or event present to talk about 
it or to define it. In the process of communication, of course, trouble 
enters because no two persons think in exactly the same way about an 
object; that is, no two persons have exactly the same conception at¬ 
tached to a symbol because each person has had his own personal 
experiences. 

Private Connotation. These personal experiences provide private 
meaning for each user of a symbol. This private meaning or conno¬ 
tation thus becomes the sum of past experiences with cither the sym¬ 
bol or the object. For instance, “spiders” may be the subject of a biology 
lesson. Student A, whose past experiences with spiders have developed 
fear and dread in her, has some of these experiences recalled to her 
with every repetition of the word spider during the lesson—even 
though there arc no actual spiders present. The teacher, on the other 
hand, has studied spiders objectively, and his private connotation of 
spider will difTer from the private connotation of Student A. A sym¬ 
bol used in communication, then, does not transfer the speaker’s 
private connotation to his audience. 
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Does this mean that the speaker cannot make known his private 
connotations? Obviously not, because the speaker may make his private 
connotation the subject matter of his discourse; in other words, he 
can explain or define his private connotations to someone else. Does 
this mean, further, that the speaker cannot hope to make anything 
clear? Again obviously not, because if symbols had only private con¬ 
notations we would have no language and thus no communication. 
Fortunately, symbols also can carry with them public connotations— 
that is, meaning which more than just the speaker can understand. 

Public Connotation. Public connotation, very simply, is dictionary 
meaning, meaning which a group of people have agreed upon. The 
sole duty of the maker of a dictionary is to observe carefully how 
words have been used. From the verbal and experiential contexts in 
which the word appears, he determines the variety of meanings it can 
have and records these meanings in a file. When he makes his dic¬ 
tionary, he lists after each word the most frequently used meanings 
of the word. The list does not imply that anyone who wishes to use 
the word must use it only with the meaning or meanings listed. The 
dictionary implies only that a particular word can have, or has had in 
the past, one of the listed meanings. 

One may attach a ‘new” meaning to a word, a meaning which the 
dictionary does not list. If he does this, however, the new meaning 
must be clear to the audience; if neither the verbal nor the experiential 
context adequately reveals the meaning, the speaker must arbitrarily 
define the word. With this definition, the speaker explains his private 
connotation and makes it public. Still other private connotations, of 
course, will adhere to the word—for both speaker and audience. But 
this is in the nature of language and cannot be avoided. 

GUIDE60ARD: A good communicator never mistakes private 

connotation for public. A good reader docs not 
say, What do / mean by that word?” He says, 
instead, “What does the author mean?” 
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Good Definitions Are Not Accidental. 

Making Connotations Public. Private connotations may be made 
public by defining a word or term. In effect, the speaker supplies a 
dictionary definition when the dictionary does not contain the mean¬ 
ing which the speaker has chosen the word to have. This does not 
mean that a term needs definition only when one attaches “new” 
meanings to it. Often, one makes a “dictionary meaning” or public 
connotation available in order to decrease the chances of being mis¬ 
understood. What is the best way to make such dictionary definitions? 

The Minimum Definition. A dictionary definition is nothing more 
than a minimum classification or partition (see “Formal Analysis” in 
Section 1 of this chapter) which includes (1) the term to be defined 
(which is the same as the element that needs to be placed in a class 
or must be further divided), (2) the genus (plural, genera) or class to 
which the term belongs (which is the same as the class or unit to 
which the clement belongs), and (3) the differentia (plural, differ¬ 
entiae) or distinguishing characteristics which separate the term from 
all other terms that fall in the same genus (the differentia implies a 
consistent rule of analysis and mutual exclusiveness). 

The general principles of formal analysis, already studied in Section 
1 of this chapter, apply to the phrasing of a definition, but further cau¬ 
tions or guides are helpful: 

1. The genus should not he too broad. 

Example: “vest—a piece of clothing.” In this definition, the genus 
(“a piece of clothing”) is probably too broad. The genus should be 
narrowed; as it is, it includes women’s waists, babies’ bibs, men’s de¬ 
tachable shirt fronts, socks, and ties. By narrowing the genus, we have 
“vest—a jacket.” The definition, however, may still be inadequate in 
some contexts; it needs distinguishing characteristics or a differentia. 

2. The differentia should distinguish the term from other terms in 
the same genus. 

Example: “vest—a jacket worn by men.” In this definition, the dif¬ 
ferentia (“worn by men”) does not separate the term {vest) from 
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other jackets which men wear. An improved definition would be 
“vest—a sleeveless jacket usually worn by men under a coat.” In a 
particular context, say a speech on men’s clothing styles, this definition 
would be adequate. 

3. A term should not be defined with a derivatwe of the term. 
Example: “actuary—a person who computes actuarial figures.” This 

definition is circular and defines nothing: in order to understand actu¬ 
arial one must know what actuary means; if one knows what actuary 
means, there is no reason for making the definition in the first place. 
A more meaningful definition would be “actuary—a clerk who com¬ 
putes risks and premiums for insurance companies.” 

4. The term should be defined objectively. 

Example; 

Home is the place where, when you have to go there, 

They have to take you in. 

—Frost's “The Death of the Hired Man.” 

The context of this definition reveals the attitude of the definer, 

Warren, who feels mildly bitter that his wife should want to open 

their home to the old hired man, who has obviously returned to die. 

Mary, the wife, counters the husbands prejudiced definition with one 
just as subjective: 


I shouiil ha\e called it 
Something you somehow haven’t to deserve. 

In their contexts, these I'cfiniiions serve a purpose—to reveal the at¬ 
titude of the definers. It was not the intent of the author to give a 
dictionary definition. Contrast, for example, those subjective definitions 
with one taken from The American College Dictionary: “a house, 
apartment, or other shelter that is the fixed residence of a person, a 
family, or a household.” 


5. 7 he term should be definal positn ely—unless the term is nesa- 

ttve. 

txamplc: “spinster-an unmarried woman." The definition is true 
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as far as it goes, but an adequate definition would have to include 
a better dilTerentia: since spinster is a negative term by implication, 
unmarried does not violate this rule of positive definition. A term 
like spinster can properly be defined by a dilTerentia of negative dis¬ 
tinctions, like “spinster—an unmarried woman who has never been 
married and has no prospects of being married. This negative defini¬ 
tion properly excludes widows and young women with prospects. 

6. The definition should be phrased "semantically:’ The phrasing of 
most definitions implies that the object, not the term, is being de¬ 
fined. But objects or events, we have seen, have an indefinitely large 
number of characteristics so that the possibility of naming these char¬ 
acteristics as permanent distinctions is very low. The phrasing should 
imply that the definition is tentative (subject to correction), arbitrary 
(subject to a system or a given audience), and symbolic (subject to 
human analysis) and is, therefore, about a term, not an object or 
event. 

Definitions found in a dictionary do not necessarily follow these 
standards explicitly. The revision of tlictionaries. liowever, implies 
tentativeness of definition. The Preface to the Pifili Edition of I( th- 
sters New Collegiate Dictionary, for instance, contains this sentence. 
“Every entry and every definition of the previous edition have been 
reviewed, and many of them have been revised to incorporate addi¬ 
tional, often new, information or to elTect improvements in ilie lormer 
presentation.” That the definitions arc arbitrary, made according to 
the rules, is indicated in dictionaries by subfcct labels (^chemist! y, acto- 
nautics), and that the definitions arc meant for certain audiences is 
shown by usage labels {Colloq.. Slang) and by geographic labels 
{Brit.). Again, that the definitions arc symbolic is usually made ex¬ 
plicit in the preface. To remind the <lictionary-user of each of these 
standards with each entry would obviously make the book too bulk). 

Examples: 

(a) That a definition is tentative: 

“The way most people use the term, socialized medicine seems to 


mean . . 
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“Romanticism has many meanings, but a few distinctions are in 
general use. . . 

"‘Until we learn more about it, a definition of the hydrogen bomb 
might read . . 

(b) That a definition is arbitrary: 

“Zoologists consider the whale to be a mammal which . . 

“In this bQo\ we shall define communication as the process . . 

“In plane geometry it is practicable to consider a straight line as the 
shortest distance between two points.” 

(c) That a definition is symbolic: 

"The term ‘right angle' may be applied to . . 

“I like to think of ‘democracy as a government in which . . .” 

“To talk about the ‘true’ meaning of Christmas is difficult; but if we 
can judge by what people do, the ‘true Christmas spirit' seems to be 
characterized by . . 


In the above examples of semantic definitions, the verb is (used to 
label a state of being) is avoided. Is not only tends to make the term 
and the object identical, but it also suggests permanency of definition 
—that this is the only definition that could be made, that this defini¬ 
tion is the “right” definition and all others are "wrong.” Using is in 
this fashion tends to make people victims of words, when, instead, 
words should serve people. 


7. Whenever the situation warrants it, a definition may violate any 
of the preceding six “rules." 

Examples: 


(a) paramccium is an animal.” .Although the genus seems to 
be too brt>ad, in a game of twenty questions this definition is adequate. 

(b) “Frequency modulation is a method of broadcasting which of¬ 
fers high-fidelity, almost noise-free reception.” The dilferentia in this 
definition would be unsatisfactory to a group of radio engineers or 
mechanics; to an ordinary radio listener, however, it adequately 
distinguishes frequency modulation from amplitude modulation. 
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(c) “A tcnnist is a person who plays tennis.” Although this defini¬ 
tion violates the rule that a term should not be defined with a deriva¬ 
tive, it is apparent that whereas tennist may not be immediately seen 
as derived from a familiar word one needs only to be reminded of 
the familiar term tennis to understand the definition. This type of defi¬ 
nition is essentially translation and is “all right" when the audience 
understands the words which the term is translated into. Thus, chien 
is French for dog, and httnd is German for dog. 

(d) All of the above definitions violate the rule of semantic phras¬ 
ing. So do all definitions found in dictionaries. In each case, the reader 
must make the proper adjustment. In the first case he must see that 
the definitions are only examples. In the second case he must realize 
that the function of dictionaries is descriptive, not prescriptive, and 
that to phrase each definition semantically in a dictionary would take 
up an unwarranted amount of space and so increase the cost of the 

book. 

The seven rules just discussed are applicable to the phrasing of 
minimum definitions necessary to explain technical terms in exposi¬ 
tion and to establish grounds for discussion in argument. 

The Extended Definition. Occasionally tiie explanation of a term 
may be too involved for a minimum definition. Abstract terms, par¬ 
ticularly, which have no denotative meaning, usually possess much 
private connotation and involved public connotation. An extended 
definition can often provide denotation, explain private connotation, 
or clarify public connotation. (Sec Exercise 1 in the applications 
below.) 

An extended definition merely expands a minimum definition. Tlte 
result is nothing more tlian classification or partition. Any combina¬ 
tion of the techniques of exposition thus may be used in extended 
definition. 

GUIDEBOARD: Adequate definition is adequate classification. 

Every definition is made with a purpose; when 
the purpose is fulfilled, the definition is ade¬ 
quate. Dictionaries do not contain all the mean¬ 
ings a word can have. 
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[End timed reading. Exercise 11. Time finished:__ Compre¬ 

hension lest on page 461.] 


Applications 

(1) Below is an extended definition of the word humor. Read the 
selection to see n’hether the author provides denotation, explains 
private connotation, or clarifies public connotation. 

HUMOR IN GENERAL 

11 j Humor, in its literal meaning, is moisture. [3] Its derived sense is 
different; but while it is now a less sluggish element than moisture, we 
still associate with humor some of its old relations. 131 In old times, 
physicians reckoned several kinds of moisture in the human body— 
phlegm, blood, choler, and melancholy. . . . 

[4] The temper of the mind seemed to the old doctors to change as 
one or the other of these kinds of moisture predominated. [5] Thus the 
mind received its prevailing tone. [6] As the current of moisture changed 
from time to time, humor began to mean the present disposition of the 
man. (7| His characteristic peculiarities seemed to depend on these 
mercurial influences of the body; . . . |81 So humor in our tongue 
reached its present signification. [9] It has. however, a more restricted 
meaning. (10| N'nrious definitions have been given to it. fll) Some 
consider the essence of humor to be in its scrio-jocoseness, as if it were 
a scarf of mock gravity cast over pleasantry to make it more attractive. 
[ 12 I But this can be affirmed of humor only in part. 

[H| Others confound it with wit. [14] They define humor as the 
point in which pain and pleasure meet to protluce a third clement, which 
partakes of both—a sort of voluptuous torture, like being pinched by a 
pretty girl. | 13 | Hence some humor nukes us cry. and some makes us 
laugh. I lb I Less prettiness and more pinching bring tears; more pretti- 
ness and less pinching, smiles. (17| It is the identity of contraries—can¬ 
died ill temper, pickled good nature. | 1S| They hold that contrast alone 
is the clement of humor, . . . 

fl9j Hobbes . . . attributed ail laughter to a sense of exulting superi¬ 
ority, and even pleasure in the pain of another. [20] That sort of 
laughter may do tor hends, not for men. 
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[21] Akin to this is the definition, that humor is the acme of wit—the 
point of the sword of which humor is the edge. [22| But this is not 
humor as we understand it. [23] True, men laugh at wit as well as at 
humor. [24] So they do at farce. [25] There is much of humor in both 
wit and farce. [26] They are divided from humor by no very clear lines; 
yet humor is neither wit nor farce. [27] Wit cuts, humor tickles: farce 
grins, humor smiles. [28] Wit is polished and sharp, an edgcd-tool 
dangerous to handle in the most practiced hands. . . . [29] There was 
more humor in Jerrold than wit, when he exclaimed, as he saw a tall 
man dance with a short lady, “There's a mile dancing with a mile-stone!’’ 
[30] Farce, on the other hand, is the caricature of humor. ] 31) It shakes 
one rather roughly, disturbs the gentler currents, until they lose their 
lucid mirthfulness in the turbulent rush of broad guffaw. . . . 

[32] Genuine humor is founded on a dee[i. thoughtful, and niatily 
character. [33] It would make men laugh more heartily, in order to make 
them live more happily. [34] Wit is not careful of moral consec^uenccs. 
[35] It looks only to its own brilliant flash. [36] It admires the jewel in 
the hilt, and the glitter of the steel, only th.it they may give a glory to 
the stroke. [37] Your humorless man. however wittv, is not the best man. 
[38] Indeed, the Italians have the same word (trisicszj) for melancholy 
and malignity. [39] Pope was witty, sad, and bad. |40] Ilumor, if true, 
is kind and reformatory. [ 41 ] Thackeray is wit all compact; but. unlike 
Pope’s wit, it is relieved by lustrous fringes of humor. [42] Dickens is 
humor—radiant and benevolent. 

[43] Blessed be that man or that nation, which, like Ireland, has more 
humor than wit; blessed if the wit be tempered with humor; lilcssed if 
that humor, like the juice of the gra[>e, mingles with the bU)oii. to warm 
the heart aiul generously fructify the life! 

—From Samuel S. Cox, IV/iy IVc UutgJi. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

1876, pp. 13-17. 


(a) Providing denotative meaning for an abstract lerin rccjuires the 
citation of concrete or specific examples. 1 low e.xteitsivcly tlocs ilic 
author use this method.' 

(b) Is the author’s main jmrposc that of explaining private or pub¬ 
lic connotation.^ List phrases from the essay to illustrate your answer. 

(c) Rc-phrasc Mr. Cox’s extended definition into a minimum defi¬ 
nition. 
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(d) Test the author’s definition by the rules for definition given in 
this section. 

(e) Outline the selection. Does each paragraph mark a main di¬ 
vision? Discuss the difficulties of outlining this essay. 

(2) For a fuller understanding of the problems of definition read 
the following: 

(a) “Defining Your Terms,’’ in Monroe Beardsley’s Practical Logic, 

pp. 157-193. 

(b) “Definition” and “Extended Definition” in Brooks and War¬ 
ren’s Modern Rhetoric, pp. 88-110. 

(c) “Denotation and Connotation” in Richard Altick’s Preface to 
Critical Reading, Revised Edition, pp. 1-47. 

(d) “What Do You Mean?” in Anatol Rapoport’s Science and the 
Goals of Man. pp. 50-61. 

(e) “The Double Task of Language” in S. 1. Hayakawa's Language 
in Thought and Action, pp. 82-99. 

(3) Using the rules for phrasing definitions discussed in this sec¬ 
tion, criticize sample tlcfinitions from Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary 
and Ambrose Bierce’s The Devil's Dictionary (also titled The Cynic's 
Word-Bool{). 

(4) Describe a given situation and phrase a minimum definition that 
woukl be adequate for the audience. 


(5) In July, 1952, an officer of the Raytheon Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany wrote to ilie editor of Naesu ecl{ and protested the magazine’s 
use of “Fathometer” as a “common word synonymous with the term 
‘electronic sounding device'." 1 he letter pointed out that Fathometer 
was a registered trademark and that it could “never be used by any 
other manufacturer.” 

Here is a practical problem in definition. Discuss to what extent the 

letter \sas correct. Can Ravtheon force everNone to use “Fathometer” 

/ ^ 

with its restricted definition? 

(3iher manuLicturcrs have faced similar problems with their trade 
names: Frigidaire, Kleenex. W'ebster’s “Dictionary,” Celotex, Deep 
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Freeze. Why should the manufacturers of these products wish to re¬ 
strict the meanings of their trade names? 

(6) In an organized recitation criticize one of the following defini¬ 
tions. Explain for what audience the definition might be adequate. 
Rephrase each definition semantically. 

(a) Mohammedanism is a religion practiced in southwestern Asia 
and northern Africa. 

(b) Home is where you hang your hat. 

(c) Communism is a social theory based on non-Christian prin¬ 
ciples. 

(d) Jupiter is a Greek god. 

(e) A labial consonant is one which is formed by the labium. 

(f) The Matthieson Chemical Plant, variously known as the “Du¬ 
pont" or the “Hcyden” plant, is a foul-smelling fertilizer factory on 
the outskirts of Morgantown. 

(g) Socialized medicine is a system of medical care in which high- 
income groups pay the bills for low-income groups. 

(h) A complex sentence is composed of at least one dependent 
clause and one independent clause. 

(i) A lobby represents a pressure groups' attempt to influence the 
vote of members of Congress. 

(j) A labor union is an organization of employees who cooperate 
for their advantage in collective action with employers. 

(7) Below is a freshman student’s extended definition of an abstract 
term, open-mindedness. With the questions at the end as a guide, 
analyze the theme. 


OPEN-MINDEDNESS 

[1] Open-mindedness may be defined as the ability to receive two 
sides of a story and, without having first ruled one side out because of 
prejudice, to give both sides equal consideration. [2] If the individual 
practices open-mindedness, his actions arc more likely to be based on 
wise decisions. [3] In order to point out more clearly what open-minded¬ 
ness means, I shall show what factors influence it, and why they do. (4| 
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To begin with, I would say there are, primarily, three such factors: 
empirical prejudice, verbal prejudice, and innate prejudice. 

[5] Empirical prejudice is just what the name implies: it is a strong 
resentment or partiality which has been built up through actual ex¬ 
perience. [6] But how can this affect open-mindedness.^ [7] My high- 
school football coach, for example, has found that boys who weigh less 
than 135 pounds generally do not make good football players. [8] Con¬ 
sequently, it became his custom not to allow those boys to try out for 
the team. [9] One such boy went to another high school, made the 
team, and almost alone defeated our team. [10] If the coach had applied 
open-mindedness instead of empirical prejudice, he would have had a 
much more successful season. 

fll} Similar in effect, yet entirely different in origin, is verbal 
prejudice. [12] As the name implies, it is a strong resentment or favor¬ 
itism that has been given to an individual by others, not by actual ex¬ 
perience. [13] This type of prejudice and the relation it displays toward 
open-mindedness can also be illustrated by an example. [14] One of my 
friends once bet a sum of money on whether or not a certain professional 
football team would defeat another one. [15] As he had never seen 
cither play, he had to deduce from everything he had heard said about 
cither team whether or not it would win. [16] In this process he gath¬ 
ered many false facts from which he built up a prejudice against one of 
the teams. [17| Naturally he bet against this team and, just as naturally 
lost by a huge margin. [ 18) He was a victim of verbal prejudice. [19] If 
he had seen the teams play, balanced the statistics, and taken certain 
other conditions into consideration he might not have lost. [20] Verbal 
prejudice affects open-mindedness in that manner. 

[21] The other prejudice is also similar in effect, yet also much differ¬ 
ent in origin. [22] This prejudice I call innate. [23] Innate prejudice is 
hard to describe. [24] It seems to be, as the name suggests, born within 
the individual. [25) That is to say, there are certain things which certain 
individuals arc instinctively against. [26] The person can find no reason 
for this tendency, except that it just does not seem right. [27] This 
prejudice must be natural, then. [28] To illustrate this, let me point out 
the case of a friend of mine who will not cat anything “leafy”—lettuce, 
cabbage, and other vegetables. [29] He explains this by saying that he 
just docs not like them, when really he has never tried to eat them. [30] 
.\s could be expected, he is a sickly boy, sadly deficient in Vitamin C. 
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[31] You can see from this what innate prejudice can do, and how wrong 
decisions could easily be derived from its influence. 

[32] In summing up, we find that there are three major factors which 
control open-mindedness. [33] The first is empirical prejudice, which is 
founded on the fact that if a certain tendency appears, from experience, 
to be a general rule, there are no exceptions. [34] The second is verbal 
prejudice, which is a resentment that has been passed along to the in¬ 
dividual by use of words not based on reality. [35] The third is innate 
prejudice, which is an inborn feeling for or against something. [36] 
From the examples of these prejudices, we may also conclude that if the 
prejudices could be done away with many wrong decisions or, in some 
cases, many wrong conditions could be abolished. 

(a) What function docs the first sentence have in the paper? Is the 
first sentence a minimum or an extended definition ? 

(b) Essentially, definition is formal classification or partition. In 
this paper, what is the rule or principle of analysis which the writer 
applies to the term “open-mindedness” (sec Sentence 2)? Is the writ¬ 
er’s analysis valid; that is, does he apply a consistent rule of analysis? 
Docs he exhaust all the kinds of prejudice that influence open-mind¬ 
edness? Do his kinds of prejudice exclude one another without 
overlapping? Discuss the validity of what the author calls “innate 
prejudice.” 

(c) One way to clarify an abstract term is to cite concrete cxamjiles. 
Does the writer do this? How many examples does he cite fijr each 
of his main divisions? Are these examples vali<l? Docs he cite enough 
examples (take into account that the student had only three hours 
in which to write this paper)? 

(d) Below is a short outline which the writer used to write his 
theme. Docs he follow this outline? Is it an adequate outline for the 
writer to follow? Is it an adequate outline for the reader? Revise the 
outline into a “sentence” outline. 

Empirical prejudice 
Definition 
Illustration 
Verbal prejudice 
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Definition 
Illustration 
Innate prejudice 
Definition 
Illustration 

(8) Write a paper or make a speech intended as definition of an 
abstract term for an audience of junior high-school students. Sug¬ 
gested topics: 

(a) Brotherhood of Man 

(b) One World 

(c) Democracy 

(d) Communism 

(e) Nationalism 

(f) Prayer 

(g) The Educated Man 

(h) Who Am I? 

(9) Discuss the following definitions taken from an advertisement; 
apply the rules for definitions discussed in this chapter: 

The New Industrial Dictionary 

SIXTEENTH REVISED EDITION 

When a slave nation is called a “peoples’ democracy” by its conquerors, 
when phrases like “special interests” and “swollen profits” arc bandied 
ohout loosely at home, it becomes evident we had better be sure we know 
ific meanings of the words we use. Wc had better be sure we are speak¬ 
ing; die American language, instead of letting some foreign philosophy 
change our language and nation for us. Here are some American mean¬ 
ings. with no foreign accent to them. 

'iosj —the man or woman who buys (or if value is not there, refuses to 
buy) the results of our work. 

Machine —partner of the worker. Enables him to be worth more and so 
earn more. If kept new and used well, will prove worker’s best friend. 
Profit —the wages of money. For generations, Americans have invested 
their profits in new and better machines to help a workman be worth 
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more; therefore, profits increase wages of workmen as well as wages 
of money. 

Se-cu’ri-ty —What you earn by being productive, efficient, self-reliant. 

Some’thing-for-noth’ing —(there is no such thing.) 

Stoc}(holder —typical, average American man or woman. Probably 
6,500,000 in number. 

Tax —bill for services rendered you by government. 

Wage —what a man can buy as result of his labor. The more efficiently 
things are made, the less they will cost. So, more efficient production 
raises the wages of everyone. 

Wealth —result of labor applied to machines—i.e., production. Wealth 
is things. So to increase wealth, you need only to increase production. 

—Adapted from an advertisement of Warner & Swasey in Netuswee^ 

(22 December 1952), p, 11. Reprinted by permission. 

6. What Is This Chapter About? 

The soundest analysis is formal analysis, which has three functions: 

(1) to divide or categorize, (2) to limit or qualify, and (3) to relate 
or to connect. When the function is to divide, the analysis is known 
as partition; the function of categorizing is called classification. 

Three principles or standards guide analysis: 

(1) application of a consistent rule of analysis 

(2) inclusion of all elements (exhaustiveness) 

(3) clear-cut separation of parts or classes (mutual exclusiveness) 

The structure of exposition reflects the speaker’s analysis. If the anal¬ 
ysis is orderly and sound, the exposition is likely to be orderly and 
sound. The principles of classification and division apply generally 
to all exposition, but there arc frcqucntly-used rules of analysis that 
anyone should know how to apply. 

Since we live in time-space, it is only n.uural that human analysis 
of the world should reflect an awareness of time and space. Often we 
arbitrarily break this world into units of time or space—as though 
there were no connection between the two. 

Analysis by time-space may be particularly applied in causc-to-efTect 
sequences. Most causal chains are too complex to be analyzed solely by 
time. One event docs not merely precede another in time; the firsf^ 
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event also has a different location from the second event. The loca¬ 
tions of the event may be more important than the time it occurred. 

Another frequently applied rule of analysis is the method of com¬ 
parison—both figurative and literal. Figurative comparison has the 
lesser validity but may be used effectively to dramatize an idea. Literal 
comparison is more valid and makes exposition understandable be¬ 
cause it proceeds from known material to the unknown. 

Definition is nothing more than classification or partition. In a 
broad sense, all exposition is little else than definition. 
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In an Argument, 
Whose Side Is Right? 


1. What Can. Argument Accomplish? 

An Argument Aims for Agreement. 

An Argument Must Be Clear in Its Aim. 

2. What Is the Material for Good Argument? 

Reports of Evidence Should Be First-Hand. 

Reports Should Be Up-to-Date. 

Reports Should Be Objective. 

Reports Should Be Authoritative. 

3. How Does Straight Thinking Lead to Good Argument? 
Induction Uses Individual Instances. 

Deduction Uses Assumptions. 

4. How Does Crooked Thinking Lead to Bad Argument? 
Mishandling the Evidence Leads to Bad Argument. 
Relying on Emotional Appeal Leads to Bad Argument. 
Fallacious Reasoning Leads to Bad Argument. 


"/ remember it wets with extreme difficulty that / could brinji my master 
to understand . . . how a point could be disputable: because reason 
taught us to affirm or deny only where we are certain, and beyond our 
knowlcd^e we cannot do cither." 

—Swift. "Gulliver’s Travels" 


liiE iMtoj-tssoR‘s PIPE gurgled as lie sucked strongly 
on the stem and slouched deeper in his swivel chair. He stared at 
the blank wall above his desk, and students walking by his open door 
commented inwardly about the ease of the academic life. 

But the professor was thinking—planning the next unit. Fleet- 
ingly he remembered that several weeks ago he had told his class that 
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the study and practice of exposition was a down-hill section of the 
road. Now he would have to tell them that a long climb marked by 
signs of “winding road” lay ahead. 

The long climb and the winding road, by themselves, wouldn’t be 
so bad, reflected the professor; they merely slowed things down and 
made the task more arduous. But he knew also that the roadside was 
well planted with false signposts to places with such intriguing names 
as non sequitur (the road to non sequitur was a four-lane highway 
that plunged off the edge of a cliff). The professor flirted briefly with 
the idea of developing his Arguer's Progress, but a glance at his watch 
showed he had only a minute before class. 

As he walked down the corridor, he felt himself “turn literal” 
enough. 


1. What Can Argument Accomplish? 

[Begin timed reading. Exercise 12. Time started: _] 

An Argument Aims at Agreement. 

Briefly, the purpose of argument is to sway someone else; that is, 
a speaker tries to get his audience (1) to accept a new belief (or 
strengthen an old one) or (2) to take new action (or continue an 
old). 

Reason and Emotion. Getting someone to accept a belief or take 
action means influencing him in some way. An arguer can gain such 
influence by appealing to his audience’s power to think straight (ra¬ 
tional appeal) or to feel deeply (emotional appeal). TTiis means merely 
that an y argument will contain appeals to both reason and emotion. 
Only as a general label, then, can an argument be classified as rational 
or ei'infio.’i.d 

W'li.it kiii'l of emphasis is preferable? If the purpose is only to get 
.t|iprovaI. .nn emotional approach is superior—if the audience is sus- 
ccpo'oc to emotional appeals. If the purpose is to “get at the facts” or 
to prove " a contention, then an arguer will emphasize a logical ap¬ 
proach. The answer to which is preferable depends on the character 
of the .speaker and the type of audience. 
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The Speaker. Common advice to a speaker is “Be yourself”—what¬ 
ever that can mean. Being oneself may be exactly wrong for some 
audiences or on some occasions. The more famous one becomes, of 
course, the more naturally he may “be himself.” because his character 
will be well known. Thus Franklin D. Roosevelt’s salutation (My 
Friends. . . .) in his Fireside Chats became a trademark of his po¬ 
litical character, just as Harry S. Truman’s “plain talk and Adlai E. 
Stevenson’s sharp wit became their marks. A college freshman, on the 
contrary, is searching for his approach to life, and he is likely to find 
that “being himself” is different from month to month. 

Over two thousand years ago, Cicero (106-43 B.C.), a Roman orator 
and author, advised that the speaker should appear to his audience 
“to be the sort of man that he wishes to appear." Cicero did not mean 
that one should assume a personality to fit each audience; instead, one 
must achieve a “dignity of life” and must “have heard, seen, and read 
much.” In other words, how "to win friends and influence people" is 
not the same for everybody and cannot be easily summed up. 

The Audience. Since argument contains strategy, no intelligent 
arguer can overlook his audience. What the audience will believe or 
what the audience will do does not always depend on the logic of the 
argument, but often on prejudices, likes, and motivations. 

What an audience will like or dislike is sometimes uncertain, but 
psychologists have studied what, in general, motivates people. One 
study (by D. Starch. Principles of Acherhsing) has attempted to assess 
the strength of certain biological and social drives and motives: 

Greatest Strength: appetite-hunger, love of offspring, health, sex at¬ 
traction. parental affection, ambition, pleasure, bodily comfort, possession, 

approval by others. 

Medium Strength: gregariousness, taste, personal appearance, safety, 
cleanliness, rest or sleep, home comfort, economy, curiosity, efficiency, 
competition, cooperation, respect for Deity, sympathy for others, protec¬ 
tion of others, domesticity. 

Least Strength: social distinction, devotion to others, hospitality, 
warmth, imiuition, courtesy, play or sport, managing others, coolness, 
fear, style, humor, amusement, shyness, teasing. 
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Naturally, of course, such a list cannot define every audience, but 
it suggests ways, at least, by which an arguer can avoid arousing the 
antagonism of his audience. For example, in talking to a group of 
teachers and parents, one would not belittle children—especially theirs 
—without expecting some disapproval. Or, instead of emphasizing 
“style” in talking to college women, one might better show how 
“style” will gain “approval.” A sensible arguer, in any case, will hardly 
wish to pick the most difficult way to change his audience’s beliefs 
or to get them to act. 

To an extent not present in exposition, argument builds up tension 
between the speaker and the audience. Each continually analyzes the 
other. In exposition, the speaker and the audience tend to work coop¬ 
eratively because both know they are dealing with “the way things 
are.” Hut in argument a barrier appears: “the way things should be.” 

GUIDEBOARD: The Speal^cr should try to establish a spirit of 

understanding to replace the tension that usually 
grows in an argument. The audience should 
resist its first impulse either to reject or to ac¬ 
cept the spcal(cr's argument; instead, the audi¬ 
ence should say, “Let's see. . . .” 

An .Argument Must Be Clear in Its Aim. 

Just as the phrasing of a statement of purpose in exposition clarifies 
the discourse, so docs an explicit phrasing of an argumentative propo¬ 
sition clarifv the discussion and its preliminary analysis. By following 
certain criteria almost anyone can phrase acceptable propositions: 

DisxcRLUMEN r. The proposition should he arguable. The rule is ele¬ 
mentary. yet it is disregarded several times a day in informal 
argiiinein. 

W’hy argue when the audience agrees with the speaker? For in¬ 
stance, v.iio would dispute the proposition that deaths due to car acci- 
ilcnts sb.t)uld be decreased? But hou' the number of deaths should be 
'’.(.\.r>Msed iS arguable. 

.\gaiti, why argue abt)Ut matters of fact for which proof can be 
e tabiished simply? For example, w'hy argue about the number of 
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people than can be seated in the Fieldhouse at a basketball gamer 
Either someone has already counted the seats or someone ought to. 
Nor will the appearance of logic make a fact arguable: estimating how 
many people can be seated in one section and multiplying this figure 
by the number of sections merely seems to dignify an unarguable 

matter. 

Clarity. The proposition should be clearly worded. One should 
avoid too general or too abstract terms and involved phraseology. 

The following proposition, for instance, is unnecessarily difficult to 

understand: 

Because of the threat of communism to freedom-loving countries, the 
United States, which is the outstanding example of a democracy with a 
high standard of living, ought to advertise the advantages of her way of 
life to all Western European countries. 

The proposition itself winds hazardously through phrases which sup¬ 
port the proposition and which proclaim the virtues of America. Even 
after the proposition has been extracted from the tangle of words, am¬ 
biguity remains: “The United States ought to advertise her way of 
life to all Western European countries." What do advertise, way of 
life, Western European countries mean? If, for example, advertise 
means to continue “Voice of America" broadcasts, the proposition 
should contain the idea explicitly. 

Orjectivity. The proposition should be objectively phrased. An ob¬ 
jective proposition is more likely to grow into a rational argument. 

Who would expect a rational argument to develop from a proposi¬ 
tion like: 

Commercially-minded Hollywood must be convinced that the insipid 
plots of most present-day movies have a pernicious innuence on their 

audiences. 

Obviously, the adjectives commercially-mtnded, insipid, and pernicious 
reveal the prejudice of the argucr. That the discussion will be slanted 
and that the arguer has a closed mind seem certain. 

Singleness. The proposition should contain only one conviction. 
Conviction indicates that an argument is at hand; the presence of only 
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one conviction indicates that the argument is narrow enough to be 
handled. 

A proposition which violates this rule usually requires more than 
one argument; for e.xample: 

The public should understand that crime portrayal in movies increases 

juvenile delinquency and should insist on federal censorship of movies. 

Actually, the idea that crime portrayal increases juvenile delinquency 
is a supporting reason for advocating the idea of federal censorship. 
In other words, what is the main argument about? 

Worthwhileness. The proposition should be important. This cri¬ 
terion is the most difficult to define because what one person considers 
trivial, another may regard as important. In the main, an important 
proposition is so judged by its audience and is capable of substantial 
proof beyond mere opinion. That ghosts exist would be judged an 
unimportant proposition to most college-educated people. On the other 
hand, parapsychologists investigate scientifically the possibility of clair¬ 
voyance or thought transference. A worth-while proposition for a col¬ 
lege class will undoubtedly differ from that which satisfies a college 
“bull session.” 

GUIDEBOARD: Both the speaker and the audience should test 

the proposition for its arguability, its clarity, its 
objectivity, its unity, its merit —^all of this before 
trying to “prove something.” 

\End timed reading. Exercise 12. Time finished:__ Compre¬ 

hension test on page *162.] 


Applications 

(1) During the United Nations Conference on International Or¬ 
ganization, held at San Francisco in 1945, the general group of dele¬ 
gates was divided into committees to consider specific problems. At one 
of these committee meetings (19 June 1945), the delegate from the 
United Stares made the speech printed below. Analyze it by applying 
the questions listed after it: 
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[ I ] Mr. Chairman, amidst the bewildering brilliance of legalistic lore, 
will you permit a mere layman to bring the candlelight of his humble 
experience before you for a moment. [2] We are nearing the close of 
this historic Conference. [3] The delegates and advisers of fifty sovereign 
nations have worked side by side with complete devotion and diligence 
personally and on various committees, to resolve a multitude of technical 
problems of vital importance to the writing of a sound and workable 
Charter. 

[4] Since, in this great Commission and Committee meeting here 
today, we have been so long occupied with these individual issues, it 
might be well for a moment to unify our thinking by a brief survey of 
those sacred realities of life and destiny, out of which this Conference 
was born, and which endow with immeasurable importance conclusions 
reached by this and every other Committee. [5] It is well within the 
truth, I think, to say that this Conference may and probably will become 
the most fateful event in human history. [6| Upon the success or failure 
of what we do here hangs the fate, for good or ill, of all mankind. f7) 
We have been carried here by the inexorable tides of destiny which, 
from the dawn of time, have been sweeping the human race, cither 
toward final failure and extinction, or toward the golden age of freedom, 
justice and peace, in which, as envisioned by the immortal Burns of 
Scotland, “Man to man the world o'er, shall brothers be for a’ that. . . 
►^8] We are here, first of all, to find ways and means to maintain peace 
and security throughout the world. [9J But above and beyond that most 
desirable objective, we arc here to lay the first foundation of a new world 
civilization which in its international rcl.itions shall be based upon law 
and justice and brotherhood, rather than tipon brute force. 

(10) We can, in the Charter we arc writing, only make a beginning. 

[11] It will take generations and perhaps centuries before, by trial and 
error, by complete cooperation among all peoples, there will be evolved 
the new world civilization. . . . 

(12) The last court of appeal in human aflairs is the moral sense and 
trained intelligence of the whole peoples. [13] There have been great 
empires in the past. [14] They arc buried today beneath the dust of ages, 
because there came a time in their history when their moral and spiritual 
resources were unequal to the task of supporting their material super¬ 
structure, 

[15] As we go back to our people from this great mountain top ex- 
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pericnce of cooperation and understanding and true fellowship in this 
great enterprise, my message to every delegate and adviser and helper 
would be, “Have faith; have faith in ourselves and in our fellow men as 
torch bearers and builders in the new and better age that lies before us. 
[16] Have faith in the great immutable moral forces upon which all 
institutions are founded, and by which they are preserved. 

[17] In this faith and in this spirit of human brotherhood, understand¬ 
ing, and cooperation, ... I believe that we can go back home and ask our 
people to join with us in the glorious slogan, ‘ We have seen the powers 
of darkness take their flight; we have seen the morning break.” 

(a) Appeals like pride of patriotism, love for justice, respect for 
heroes, sympathy for the unfortunate, love of peace, hatred of tyranny, 
respect for a divine power often characterize an argument with emo¬ 
tional appeal; are there any such appeals in this speech 

(b) Often, too, “high flown” and trite figures of speech fill an emo¬ 
tional argument. Are there any in this speech? 

(c) Where does the proposition first appear? How many times does 
it appear? Is each reappearance necessary? 

(d) Criticize the proposition in the light of the five criteria discussed 
in this chapter. 

(2) Pul each of the following propositions to the test of the five 
criteria for effective propositions listed in this chapter; which ones are 
not propositions? 

(a) Harvard is the latest large college to de-emphasize college 
athletics. 

(b) The difficulties existing between labor and management. 

(c) “The all-out promising senators and congressmen who vowed 
nothing less than repeal of the NAM-T-H Law, but in performance 
attempted ‘smoothy action’ in an effort to cover up their political 
I'ascctomy, have tarred and feathered American labor voters with the 
most s\ stematic backhand doublccross labor has ever sufTered.”—From 
an editorial, “We've Been Robbed!,” in the United Mine Workers 
Journal, 1 July P^-19. 

(d) Literature students should prefer poetry to novels. 
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(e) A Christian man is a good man. 

(f) Newspaper editorials have a considerable influence on their 
readers’ opinions. 

(g) Monongalia County ranks thirteenth among West Virginia 
counties in number of factories. 

(h) Students must realize the value of general education and be 
required to spend the first two years of their college career in a general 
education program. 

(i) American history should be a required course for all college 
freshmen. 

(j) Large coal mine operators should not be allowed to \s'agc a com¬ 
petitive price war which will bankrupt several thousand small mines. 

(k) The college newspaper should increase its sports coverage. 

(l) The editorial page of the college newspaper adequately discusses 

campus disputes. 

(m) All seats at basketball games should he sold on a ' first come, 
first served” basis. 

(3) Formulate ten propositions that follow the criteria discussed in 
this chapter. Choose propositions that you think you might be inter¬ 
ested in arguing for the next few weeks. 

(4) In an organized recitation, show that the propositions which you 
phrased for Exercise 3 arc “good” ones. 

(5) Criticize one of your classmate’s propositions devised for Ex¬ 
ercise 3. 

2. What Is the Material for Good Argument? 

[Begin timed reading. Exercise 13. Time started: -] 

Basic to any argument, good or bad, is the cvitlence which the audi¬ 
ence will accept. 

Reports of Evidence Should Be First-Hand. 

Direct Experienxe. When the official weather observer reads the 
thermometer at two p.m. and finds the mercury has climbed to 101 
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degrees, he is gathering evidence by direct experience. Probably noth¬ 
ing can be more convincing as evidence than direct experience. But in 
only a few arguments is it convenient to use. 



Direct Experience May Act as Evidence. 


The most convincing way of proving that the Old Glottenschmidt 
House is haunted is to take the skeptic who does not believe in ghosts 
our there at midnight so that he can, himself, see the misty figures 
slither down the staircase. Whether the misty figures indicate ghostly 
presences or phosphorescent radiation will depend on further direct 
experience, such as finding the phosphorus which acts as a source for 
the light. 

But most people who do not believe in ghosts have never bothered 
to disprove their existence by using direct experience. 

Reporting Experience. Getting the audience to accept the evidence 
of direct experience is most desirable, but not always feasible. In some 
cases, as historical facts, the event is past and gone and can no longer 
be directly experienced. Then the argucr must rely on reports of ex¬ 
periences. 

When the \^’calher story in the Daily News reports that the two p.m. 
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temperature reading was 101 degrees, the readers accept the report 
barring the possibility of a deliberately false report or, more likely, the 
possibility of a typographical error. Such a newspaper article is a first¬ 
hand report. 



A First-Hand Report Is Usually Reliable. 


Actually, the weather observer’s notebook or official file is the first-hand 
report; since, however, the newspaper's story is an accurate copy of 
the weather observer’s official file, most |>eople would regard the ac¬ 
count in the Daily Netvs as first-hand. 

When Mr. Jones reads the weather story in the Daily News and 

relays the information to Mrs. Jones at the dinner table, she receives 
a second-hand report. That is, because she has not read tlte Daily News. 
she receives the rejiort of a report: “I sec by the Daily News, says Mr. 
Jones at the dinner table, "that the temperature was over 100 degrees 

this afternoon at two o’clock.” 

Then, of course, Mrs. Jones may relay the report to Mrs. Smith, who 
will receive third-hand information. By this time the report may be 
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garbled to say, “The temperature was close to 110 degrees this after¬ 
noon.” And, probably by the time Mrs. Smith tells Mr. Smith, the 
temperature will have reached 110 degrees without question. 

Obviously, a first-hand report is preferable to a second-hand report 
and a second-hand report is preferable to a third-hand, simply because 
the lower-order reports are less likely to contain errors of transmission. 
In other words, on the ladder of evidence, the highest rungs are likely 
to be the least reliable: 

Mrs. Smith tells ^ Smith: 

"The thermometer hit 110* 
today." Etc. 

Mrs. Jones tells Mrs. Smith: 

"It was close to 110* this 
afternoon." 

Mr. Jones tells Mrs. Jones: 

"The temperoture at 2 p.m. 
was over 100“." 

Mr. Jones reods weother 

story in Doily News: 

101“ at 2 p.m. 

Weather observer reads 

thermometer: 

101“ at 2 p.m. 

The Ladder of Evidence Is Weak at the Top. 

careful speaker in an argument will identify the source of his 
evidence. Lhiscrupiilous speakers may hide this information if the 
source is unreliable: some arc so dishonest as to fabricate evidence, 
making it impossible to quote the source; some are so unethical as to 
coni lire up fake evidence and then refer to a false source. The critical 
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reader or listener, then, learns to ask the source of the evidence sub¬ 
mitted. 

On the ladder of evidence (see above) the first two rungs are usually 
the most reliable: direct experience and first-hand report. But this is 
an ideal that cannot always be realized. The third rung (second-hand 
report) is generally satisfactory. Direct experience may be too restricted 
to permit safe conclusions (see Section 3, Induction). 

Reports Should Be Up-to-Date. 

On Being Up-to-Date. The more recent the evidence is, the more 
likely it is to be of value, especially if the argument is topical. Some 
fields change so rapidly that recentness is probably the most important 
criterion to apply. Jet-propelled planes, |X)lio, and atomic energy, for 
example, compel experts to have up-to-date facts in aeronautics, medi¬ 
cines, and physics. Such contemporary issues are generally more im¬ 
pressive if they arc discussed by contemporary experts. 

On Being Old-fasiiioned. So-called timeless or universal topics, 
however, do not suffer from the opinions of ancients. Even motlern 
man leans on the wisdom of Aristotle and Plato in philosophy, ethics, 
and esthetics. Literary critics still quote Longinus and Horace. And 
surely Jesus Christ, Mohammed, and Gautama Buddha have not been 
displaced in their respective religions because of their antic^uiiy. But 
one would hardly go to Aristotle for the latest theories in natural 
science; similarly, Ptolemy as an astronomer is out-moded, and Sir 
Thomas Browne has lost his reputation as a docKJr and acquired one 
as a literary stylist. 

Reports Should Be Objective. 

Slanted Reports. If the recorder of facts has a bias, he may con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously withhold certain evidence or arrange it in an 
order to fit his prejudices. This criterion guides the search for facts 
or tests the acceptance of them. 

Modern advertisers fill the pages of magazines and newspapers and 
load the air-waves with “facts” discovered by “independent surveys." 
Yet the critical reader and listener is rightly skeptical that the adver- 
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tiser’s incentive to sell his product does not overbalance his objectiv¬ 
ity: when an advertiser records facts which might decrease the sale of 
his products, then one might suspect that the millennium of advertis¬ 
ing objectivity will have been reached. 

Because generally they have no "axe to grind," one may rely on the 
objectivity of such facts-gatherers as federal bureaus, non-partisan gov¬ 
ernmental committees, scientifically directed polls, and scholarly re¬ 
searchers. 

Testimonials. Although Frank “Fence-Buster” Fidalucci, champion 
home-run hitter of the major leagues, asserts in an advertising comic 
strip that chewing Red Eye tobacco relaxes him in the tense moments 
of a close baseball game, one can suspect that the fee he received for 
his testimonial is even more conducive to relaxation. 

Ulterior motives, like being paid, do not alone lead to a loss of ob¬ 
jectivity. Long familiarity in a given field almost inevitably leads to 
prejudice: an air force general regards the air force as more vital than 
the armv or the navy; a Republican swears by the platform of his 
party, while the Democrats swear at it; a Protestant looks hopefully at 
his own chances of going to heaven, but he thinks Jews and Catholics 
will not be so lucky. So it goes, until one is probably safest to assume 
that ‘‘there ain’t no such animal” as an unbiased testimonial. 

Reports Should Be Authoritative. 

Relatu-e Authority. Within any group of persons someone is an 
“authority" on something. In an English class, for instance, the in¬ 
structor is undoubtedly the authority on how to write, but one student 
may be the authority on how to home-cure bacon, still another on how 
to sew in zippers. Every student will probably know more about one 
subject than any other person in the room. On that subject, in that 
class, he can speak with authority. 

W'hat makes an authority? If one’s colleagues regard him as e.xpert 
in a field, he becomes an "authority.” Being an authority is a matter 
of degree: an inicrnacional reputation as an expert is naturally more 
impressive than national repute. In an argument the best authority to 
quote is one who has had first-hand access to the facts and has proved 
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that his information is up-to-date and objective. Such an authority 
should show that he has carefully drawn his inferences and conclusions 
(see Section 3: Induction and Deduction). If he has not, he should lose 
his qualifications as an expert. 

The Authority of General Acceptance. Some evidence is so widely 
accepted that most people no longer feel the necessity of testing or of 
quoting the source. At some time, of course, some one has undoubtedly 
tested these sources and we accept the reports unqualifiedly. For ex¬ 
ample, who would challenge these facts: 

(1) Columbus first came to America in 1492. 

(2) Abraham Lincoln was the president of the United States during 
the Civil War. 

(3) The world is round. 

Often adages, unwritten laws, and traditions tend to fix evaluation 
of evidence in patterns that accept or reject. Accordingly, “boys will 
be boys” justifies mild vandalism. Youthful dissipation becomes more 
acceptable under the label of “sowing wild oats.” “Facing the realities 
of life” explains away the discrimination and snobbery practiced by 
some college fraternities and sororities. Reporting the violation of a law 
by a member of the group is “squealing"; reporting a similar violation 
by a non-member, however, is “good citizenship. For high-school 
seniors, truancy is not a violation under the label of Skip Day. Break¬ 
ing down the rival’s goal posts on Tuesday morning is grounds for 
arrest; doing it Saturday afternoon in the flush of victory is traditional. 

Relying on these ready-made interpretations may easily w'in approval 
for an argument, but it closes both the speaker’s and the audience’s 
minds to facts and to fresh approaches which may result in more bene¬ 
ficial action or beliefs. The wise person knows that much of his life 
must conform to public opinion, but the critical reader or listener 
refuses to accept “public opinion” as an only guide. 

GUIDEBOARD: A careful speaker anticipates the critical audi¬ 
ence’s insistence on knowing the source of the 
evidence presented: that reports should be first¬ 
hand. recent, objective, expert. 
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[End timed reading. Exercise 13. Time finished; -- Com¬ 

prehension test on page 464.] 

Applications 

(1) Below appear various pieces of evidence, along with their 
sources. Test the reliability by the four criteria discussed in this section. 

(a) Paul H. Douglas, Democratic Senator from Illinois: “After 
studying the Tennessee, Columbia, and Colorado river basins on the 
spot, I submit that the problems of such rivers arc integral and that 

they have to be treated as a whole.” 

(b) R. I. Throckmorton, former Dean of Agriculture. Kansas State 

College, in an advertisement of the New York Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany, published in Country Gentleman: . . the average net annual 

income for a group of about a thousand farmers we surveyed in 1951 
was about $630 after taxes.” 

(c) Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee: “People arc proud to be 
seen drinking or serving Schlitz. It speaks well for their good taste.” 

(d) Dr. Loh Seng Tsai, psychologist at Tulane University, after 
training a rat to reach food by going through a door with two, and 
only two. pictures on it: Lower animals are capable of reason, of 
forming abstract ideas, in this case of “twoness.” 

(c) Zsa Zsa Gabor, in the midst of getting a divorce from George 
Sanders (her third husband) and in the midst of insisting that Porfino 
Rubirosa (who was about to marry his fourth wife, Barbara Hutton, 
who had been married previously five times) loved her: “A man only 
beats a woman if he loves her.” 

(f) Printers Inl^^. trade magazine for publishers: “Between 1938 and 
1946 more advertising dollars were spent for radio than for magazine 
advertising.” 

(g) U. S. Department of Labor, quoted in Information Please 
Almanac: The average earnings of the worker in the soft coal industry 
was S73.07 for 3S hours a week in 1949; for the same period the aver¬ 
age earnings ol the worker in the hard coal industry was $54.50 for 29 
liours a \' vek. 
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(h) Democritus, ancient Greek philosopher: All matter is composed 
of small, indivisible particles called atoms. 

(i) Alice Adams, a college freshman: “According to the American 
College Dictionary, West Virginia has twenty colleges and universities: 
Texas has ninety-four. One can conclude, therefore, that Texans arc 
better educated.” 

(2) Evaluate one of the following as a reliable source of general in¬ 
formation. Use the same criteria you applied in Exercise 1 above: 

(a) Columbia Encyclopedia 

(b) Encyclopedia Americana 

(c) Encyclopaedia Britannica 

(d) Lincoln Library of Essential Information 

(e) New International Encyclopedia 

(f) The World Bool{ Encyclopedia 

(3) Examine the biographical references in your college library. 
Select a half dozen of those you consider would make the most reliable 
sources. Also select a half dozen of the least reliable. Report your 
choices to the class. 

(4) Arc there any dilTcrcnccs among the following yearbooks if they 
are judged by the criterion of up-to-dateness? 

(a) American Yearboo/( 

(b) Information Please Almanac 

(c) New International Ycarhool{ 

(d) Statesman's Yearbool{ 

(e) World Almanac 

(5) In your college reference library find at least one reliable special 
cncyck)pedia for each of the following: 

(a) American history 

(b) Agriculture 

(c) Art 

(d) Music 

(e) The Bible 

(f) Religion 

(g) Education 
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(h) Chemistry 

(i) Science 

(j) Engineering 

(k) American literature 

(l) English literature 

(6) In Exercise 3 of the Applications in Section 1 of this chapter, 
you formulated ten propositions you would be willing to argue. Find 
at least five reliable sources of information you could use to decide 
whether you would uphold or deny one of the propositions. 

(7) Examine the comment of some public figure quoted in a recent 
news story. Evaluate its reliability. 

(8) Listen critically to a radio or television “public forum” program. 
How often do members of the group quote the source of their evi¬ 
dence: Do the members ever argue about the reliability of the sources.^* 
To what extent do the members seem aware of criteria for judging 
the reliability of sources? 

3. How Does Straight Thinking Lead to 

Good Argument? 

In general, all reasoning fails into two kinds, according to the 
method of using evidence: (1) induction, or drawing “tentative" con¬ 
clusions from individual pieces of evidence, and (2) deduction, or 
drawing “certain” conclusions from accepted statements (premises). 
Ahhoueli in aciualitv induction and deduction work together, we can 
best Lindersiand the proce.sses by examining each separately. Only an¬ 
other book on logic could fully explore the pitfalls of inductive and 
deductive reasoning; here \\e can examine logic for everyday use only 
—leaving most of the technicalities to logicians. 

Induction Uses Individual Instances. 

Im.i ction at W mkk. The college freshman who knows an absent- 
minded p.ofcssoi of chemistry may. through a process of induction, 
arrive at sewral conclusions: 
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(1) All professors of chemistry are absent-minded. 

(2) All professors of science are absent-minded. 

(3) All professors are absent-minded. 

These conclusions happen to be equally bad, but the method is illus¬ 
trative. A limited number of individual instances (in this example, one 
professor of chemistry) act as evidence for inferring something about 
all, many, or most of the members of a class. Thus, one may observe 
that five members of a group exhibit the quality of X-ness and con¬ 
clude that therefore all members of the group e.xhibit X-ness: 



Hm-fn-m... All dropthos 
are spotted, because 
these five ore. 



Induction Uses Examples. 


These examples show that an inductive conclusion may be highly un¬ 
certain; the most that one can say for it is that it might be true. The 
aim of induction should be the truth, and there are ways of decreasing 
the uncertainty of an inductive conclusion and tlicreforc increasing the 

probability of its truth. 

Testing Inductisx Conclusions. Although all inductive conclusions 
can only be tentative, some arc more valuable as proof than others. 
The soundest inductive conclusions follow certain rules of inference; 
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(1) Is the evidence relevant to the conclusion? Only evidence which 
relates to the conclusion can be admitted to an argument. Conveniently 
enough, courts of law have a judge to decide what is relevant and what 
is not, but in an ordinary argument the speaker and the audience must 
be their own judges. Sometimes evidence which at first glance seems 
irrelevant becomes important under closer scrutiny; then the argument 
over the conclusion may be temporarily side-tracked in favor of an 
argument over the relevancy of some piece of evidence. 

For example, in 1953 a widely known racetrack owner who had 
been charged with income tax evasion faced deportation as an alien. 
A properly recorded certificate of birth would be the most relevant 
evidence for believing he had been born in the United States and was 
not, therefore, an alien. In the absence of a birth certificate he pre¬ 
sented evidence which might seem irrelevant, a marriage license which 
showed an American birthplace. Not to be outdone, the prosecutor 
produced the license of another marriage to prove a Greek birthplace. 

At such a point, two contradictory conclusions explained the evi¬ 
dence equally well. To avoid the dilemma, someone cither had to 
revise the conclusions or had to search for more evidence. 

(2) Is there enough relevant evidence to warrant the conclusion? 
Generally, the conclusion that most simply explains the evidence is the 
best, but some conclusions seem to be the simplest explanation only 
because there is insufficient relevant evidence or background infor¬ 
mation. 

The old violin found in the dust of the attic may have the label 
“Stradivari,” and the simplest conclusion may seem to be that it is a 
product of the famous Italian violin maker of the eighteenth century. 
But experts on violin making know that more relevant evidence than 
apparent age and a label are necessary. Actually, the simplest conclu¬ 
sion is that the violin is not a Stradivari. More likely, it is one of the 
instruments left at his death in 1737, but finished by his students and 
supplied with his label—either that or an out-and-out “fake.” An expert 
would accumulate further evidence about form, construction, tone, and 
power before deciding that the violin is a Stradivari. 
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Or suppose the president of Western College has agreed to add two 
more days to Easter vacation if the students will agree to a two-day 
longer Spring term. He can step outside his office and ask the first ten 
students he sees what they would like. If nine out of ten agree to his 
condition, he may conclude that ninety percent of the student body 
would agree with these ten. But ten students out of a total of 3,000 
hardly fulfill the criterion of sufficient relevant evidence. Instead, the 
president decides to ask only those students who attend ten o clock 
classes on Wednesday; he knows that these classes enroll almost two- 
thirds of the student body. Asking 2,000 students his question, he 
decides, will give him a large enough sample. 

A sample as large as two-thirds of the total is unusual in most cases 
of fact-gathering. Statistical experts have carefully derived formulas 
which enable them to use samples of less than one percent, but such 
small samples must closcl) fulfill other criteria. Examining all of the 
instances before reaching a conclusion is best, but such an ideal exists 
only when the total number of the instances is so low that a complete 
canvass is both possible and feasible. 

(3) Is the relevant evidence representative of the total evidence? A 
sample which is t\pical can be relatively small and still yield a sound 
conclusion. One can determine the buticrfai content of a 500-gallon 
tank of milk by mixing the liquid thoroughly and using only a few 
tablcspoonfuls as the sample: the mixing assures that such a small 
sample is typical of the whole tank. Then if the small sample contains 
four percent butterfat, the whole lankful contains four percent butter- 
fat. 

Unfortunately, in most distributions, the individual instances cannot 
be so easily mixed. Senator Gefuhl, for instance, may wish to know 
how to vote on a proposed Anii-viviscciion liill, so he asks his constitu¬ 
ents to write and telegraph him. The state chapter of the Anti- 
vivisectionists of America decides to bombard him with letters to vote 
“yes.” If Senator Gefuhl decides that tltis flood of mail represents the 
“voice of the people," he sadly neglects the criterion of a typical sample. 
To satisfy such a criterion his sample should contain the same per- 
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centage of farmers, school teachers, bankers, housewives, etc., that the 
whole state has. 

Random sampling (that is, giving all instances an equal chance to 
be selected, as in the milk test) is satisfactory when the investigator 
has no reason to believe that such “haphazard” choosing will result in 
a non-typical sample. Otherwise, the investigator should use scientific 
sampling (like that which Senator Gefuhl ought to have used) to 
assure a cross-section. 

(4) Does the evidence which affirms the conclusion significantly out¬ 
weigh the negative evidence? If one flips a coin a thousand times and 
gets 505 heads and 495 tails, the sample contains 505 instances of affirm¬ 
ative evidence and 495 instances of negative evidence. In other words, 
the affirmative evidence makes up 51 percent of the sample of flipped 
coins, and the negative evidence makes up 49 percent. But the pre¬ 
ponderance of evidence in favor of heads is too small to justify even 
such a cautiously worded conclusion as, “If one flips a coin, the chances 
are very slightly in favor of the flip’s turning up a head.” Since the 
affirmative instances do not significantly outweigh the negative, the 
soundest conclusion would be, “The chances are 50-50 that a flipped 
coin will turn up heads.” 

Suppose, however, that one drops a stone a thousand times and notes 
that in every instance the stone falls to the ground; in other words, the 
affirmative instances make up the whole sample. A sound conclusion 
would be, “Stones that are dropped will fall to the ground, if no other 
force is brought to act on them.” The sample contains no negative in¬ 
stances and it seems inconceivable that any sample would. 

The key phrase in this criterion is “significantly outweigh.” To tell 
what this means would require intensive training in statistical meth¬ 
ods. The best that most of us can do is to apply common sense by, first, 
remembering that a sample should fulfill this criterion and, second, 
refusing to be ‘taken in” when it is obviously being violated. 

(5) Docs another conclusion explain the evidence better? When 
one conclusion fails to explain the evidence properly, another may. 

As in the case of the Stradivari, often a better conclusion is simpler 
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than the original being tested. A simpler one is usually more probable 
than a complicated one. Knowing that Stradivari probably did not 
make more than 1500 violins all together (this additional evidence 
shows that the original conclusion is unlikely to be true) and that 
most of them have been located leaves only a remote possibility that 
the violin is a genuine Stradivari. 

Further, a better conclusion explains more evidence. Thus, the re¬ 
vised theory that our violin is not a Stradivari covers the facts in the 
preceding paragraph, but the original conclusion that the violin was a 

Stradivari does not cover those facts. 

Third, a better conclusion contains less investigator’s prejudice. Bias 
may lead to slighting some of the evidence: someone who finds an old 
violin in his attic may wish so sincerely that it is a Stradivari that he 
pays little attention to contrary evidence. An objective investigator, 
however, would either let the evidence speak for itself or submit the 
evidence to expert interpretation. 

Strength of Induction. Induction is a process of observation of facts 
and discovery of a “truth." Discovering inductive truth is far from easy 
and is somewhat discouraging because, at best, it can only be tentative. 
But induction helps us to uncover new knowledge. A child uses it, for 
example, when he observes his dog and then makes conclusions about 
all or most dogs. Induction is "natural"; human beings could not dis¬ 
pense with it even if they wanted to, but they can use it better tlian 

they usually do. 

GUIDEBOARD: careful speaker aniicip.ntcs the critical audi¬ 

ence’s insistence (1) on a conclusion that best 
explains the evidence and (2) on evidence which 
is relevant, sufficient, representative, and con¬ 
clusive. 

Deduction Uses Assumptions. 

Formless or hidden deduction occurs every where: in advertisements, 
in radio commentaries on the news, in sermons, in speeches before tlic 
United Nations, in college classrooms and dormitories, in formal es¬ 
says, in drugstore booths. . . . Although deduction docs not produce 
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new truths in the way that induction does, with it one can more fully 
express an idea already contained by implication in given statements 
(called premises). Since these premises are generally assumptions or 
principles, deduction provides a short-cut in arguing or learning. But 
a deductive conclusion can only be as true as its premises. 

Deducth-e Order. Deduction requires more than one statement, 
including one (the conclusion) which can be inferred from the others 
(the premises). 

A proper inference requires logical reasoning so that the conclusion 
necessarily follows (notice: this says nothing about the truth of the 
conclusion). An unsound inference is the result of illogical reasoning 
so that the conclusion does not follow (such a conclusion is a non 
seqtiititr, Latin for “it does not follow”). 

Allowing non sequittirs can be dangerous in an argument: 

A. 

Premise: Your skin is a different color from mine. 

Conclusion: You are inferior to me. 

B. 

Premise: You don't go to my church. 

Conclusion: Your beliefs are wrong. 

In each of these deductions, the premise does not imply the conclusion; 
therefore the reasoning is not valid. 

In the following deduction, however, the conclusion explicitly ex¬ 
presses what the premise implies; therefore the reasoning is valid: 

Premise: Anyone wanting to be graduated from Gohunkus College 
must take a foreign language. 

implies 

Conclusion: If you haven't taken a foreign language, you can’t be 
graduated from Gohunkus College. 

This is the simplest kind of deductive inference: the conclusion can 
be inferred from only one premise. 

Using Standards as Premises. In most arguments the deduction is 
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not so simple or clear-cut. In criticism, for example, the argucr may 
have several standards (assumptions or premises) to apply in order to 
arrive at a judgment (hypothesis or conclusion). 

The farmer who is trying to sell a pig argues, "This is a fine animal, 
which has the form of a reporting statement. But the buyer cannot 
verify it because he does not know what standards the farmer applies 
to reach his conclusion. The buyer may test the farmer’s conclusion by 
setting up certain assumptions as premises and by requiring that these 
premises imply the farmer's conclusion; “I want to buy this pig to eat. 
I have found that a ‘fine animal’ for this purpose will have a carcass 
of about 30 inches with a little over V/z inches of fat on the hack; the 
live pig should weigh between 200 and 240 pounds." If both the farmer 
and the buyer can agree on these premises, they are more likely to 
come to an agreement about the quality of the pig. If they do not agree 
on the premises, they arc not likely to agree on the conclusion. 

A more formal order for the deduction concerning the pig’s quality 

would be: 


Premise: A "fine animal" should 

(a) weigh between 200 and 240 pounds, 

(b) have a carcass of about 30 inches, 

(c) have over V/z inches of fat on its back. 

Premise: This pig fulfills the assumed standards (‘‘proved’’ by 
weighing and measuring the pig). 

Conclusion: This pig is a fine animal. 


This arrangement clarifies the order of the deduction and is an aid to 
valid reasoning. This particular form of deductive inference is called a 
syllogism: one can infer the conclusion from two premises, a major 
premise aiul a minor premise. 

Using the Syllogism. Hardly ever will a speaker use the syllogism 


in exactly the form shown above. That is, the syllogism seldom appears 
as an organizational device for an argument. Instead, one uses it as an 
analytical tool: writers and talkers to straighten out their reasoning 
before they present their conclusions, readers and listeners to straighten 
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out the reasoning of writers and talkers who have neglected straight 
thinking. 

Understanding the syllogism allows one to clarify confused thinking, 
to complete a partial or implicit train of thought, and to correct faulty 
logic. 

The Make-up of a Syllogism. A syllogism is a particular form of 
deduction which contains only three statements. Each statement con¬ 
sists of two terms—subject and predicate. In the whole syllogism ap¬ 
pears a total of only three different terms, and each term appears twice 
in the syllogism: 

College graduates are educated persons. 

You are a college graduate. 

Therefore you are an educated person. 

One of the three terms acts as a pivot for the syllogism: we call it 
the middle term and require that it appear once in each premise (there¬ 
fore it cannot appear in the conclusion). In the sample syllogism, the 
middle term is college graiiiiate{s). 

Another term must appear in one of the premises and in the predi¬ 
cate of the conclusion. We call it the major term, and the premise in 
which it apjiears accordingly becomes the major premise. In the sample 
syllogism the major term is educated persoti(s). 

A third term must appear in one of the premises and in the subject 
of the conclusion. In the sample syllogism it is yon. which becomes the 
minor term and as such names its premise, the minor premise. 

Testing itie Logic of a Syllogis.m. The mechanics of a syllogism 
run by fine gears called rules of validity; if one follows these rules, a 
conclusion must be logically deduced. Of the seven rules listed here, 
the first iwo arc probably the most important, the hardest to under¬ 
stand, am! the most often violated; if the last five arc forgotten, the 
first two shouli! not be. 

(1) 1 he widJle teyru must be distributed at least once. A term can 
be either distributed or undistributed. If a term is distributed, it refers 
to ail individuals of a group; if a term is undistributed, it refers 
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to only a part of the individuals of a group. In All officers of the 
Student Council are upperclassmen the sublect is distributed because 
it refers to the whole group of officers, but the predicate is undistributed 
because it does not refer to the whole group of upperclassmen. If, 
however, we have Most of the officers of the Student Council are 
upperclassmen, neither subject nor predicate is distributed, so neither 
could serve as middle term in a syllogism: 

Most of the officers of the Student Council are seniors. 

Mary and Jane are officers of the Student Council. 

does NOT imply 

Therefore Mary and Jane are seniors. 

The syllogism is invalid because the middle term is not distributed. 

(2) If a term has not been distributed in one of the premises, it can¬ 
not be distributed in the conclusion. If. for example, the minor term is 
undistributed in the premise, one cannot distribute it in the conclusion: 

Only dopes study logic. 

I’ve found that most philosophy students arc dopes. 

does NOT imply 

That’s why philosophy students study logic. 

This syllogism is invalid because the minor term, philosophy students. 
is undistributed in the premise but is distributed in the conclusion. 

(3) At least one of the premises must be affirmative. In other words, 
with two negative premises one cannot draw any conclusion. 

None of our propeller-driven planes are equal to Russian MIG s. 

Not all of our jet planes are equal to Russian MIG s. 

im plies 

Therefore . . . NOTHING! 

The first statement is called a universal negative statement, because 
it excludes all of our propeller-driven planes from equality with Rus¬ 
sian MiG’s. The second statement is called a particular negative state¬ 
ment because it excludes only a part of our jet planes from equality 
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with Russian MiG’s. Similarly, a universal affirmative statement in¬ 
cludes all (All of our jet'plancs are equal to Russian MiG’s), and a 
particular affirmative statement includes but a part (Some of our jet 
planes are equal to Russian MiG’s). 

(4) // a premise is negative, the conclusion must be negative. Or, 
one cannot infer an affirmative conclusion when one of the premises 
is negative. 

Since the major premise in the following syllogism is negative, the 
conclusion is properly negative: 

Football players are athletes. 

Athletes are not clumsy. 

Therefore football players are not clumsy. 

(5) // both premises are affirmative, the conclusion must be affirma¬ 
tive. That is, trying to prove a negative conclusion from affirmative 
premises is invalid: 

All girls arc good students. 

All good students are a joy to their instructors. 

Therefore girls don’t need to be taught. 

(6) At least one of the premises must be universal. In other words, 
if both premises are particular, one cannot draw any conclusion: 

Some poor students are illogical thinkers. 

Some poor students arc poets. 

im plies 

Tlicrefore . . . NOTHING! . . . 

Certainly “poets are illogical thinkers” is not implied. 

(7) If one premise is particular, then the conclusion must be par¬ 
ticular. Tliat is, two universal premises cannot yield a particular con¬ 
clusion. This is illogical: 

.\ll girls are good students. 

All good students are a joy to their instructors. 

Therefore some girls arc a joy. . . . 
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GUIDEBOARD: The average person is not likely to remember, 

or even know about, these seven rules of validity. 
Only when both speaker and audience know 
them and can apply them will they be useful 
proof. The minimum rule that everyone can 
apply is, Always separate the premises from the 
conclusions. Better: Apply the first two rules of 
the seven. Best: Apply all seven. 

Testing the Truth of Syllogistic Conclusions. The preceding 
seven rules are all aids in fulfilling a major test of a syllogism: is the 
logic valid? But they say nothing about the truth of the conclusion. 
Are the premises true? 

Premises may be true under different conditions: 

(1) The speaker may ask the audience to assume the truth of the 
premises, “for the sake of the argument.” The premises now contain 
provisional truth and the speaker should “play fair with the audience 
and preface each statement of a premise with if: 

If good silent readers are good students, 

and 

if good silent readers are good oral readers, 
then good oral readers are good students. 

Forgetting, deliberately or not, that the truth of the premises is pro¬ 
visional and that therefore the conclusion is provisional, the speaker 
may improperly use the conclusion as the premise for another s\llo- 
gism: 

Good students are good oral readers. 

Good students are college material. 

Therefore good oral readers arc college material. 

If the provisional truth of the premises continues to be lost, the argu¬ 
ment may proceed quite logically to a silly conclusion like Let s throw 
away the old college entrance examinations and give one test only, an 
oral reading exercise.” 
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(2) As we have just seen, the conclusion of one syllogism may be¬ 
come the premise of another in a chain of syllogisms. Then, such de¬ 
rived premises must come from true conclusions. 

(3) Some premises just do not deal with truth. Instead they are 
definitions or classifications and become semantic problems; for ex¬ 
ample: 

Those participating in intramural sports are athletes. 

Chess players participate in intramural sports. 

Therefore chess players are athletes. 

Because the first premise is a definition, the conclusion is a definition 
and is just as true as any definition is. 

(4) Wc may establish the truth of some premises by induction: the 
conclusion deduced, therefore, is as tentative as the premises. 

By this time the quotation marks which appeared around tentative 
some pages hack to describe inductive truth and around certain to 
describe deductive truth should he apparent. 

GUIDEBOARD: After tesiitig ilie validity of his conclusions, the 

speaker .should irsi the truth of his conclusions. 
Conclusions must be both valid and true to 
contribute to good argument. The audience 
cannot rely on the speaker to obey this rule: any 
speaker is likely to make a mistake: therefore, 
the audience must apply the rule too. 


Applicafions 

(1) Below arc three columns of words identifying ways of spelling 
the words during the main periods of the English language. With 
these words a.s evidence, carelully phrase the major spelling change 
which these word.« illustrate. Your method must be inductive and the 
statement tcntativelv true—whv? 
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OLD ENGLISH 

MIDDLE ENGLISH 

MODERN' ENGLISH 

fader 

fader, feder 

father 

glad 

glad, gled 

glad 

was 

wasse, wes 

was 

water 

water, watir 

water 

hwat 

what, whatte, what 

what 

harfest 

harvest, hervest 

harvest 

pat 

pat, that 

that 


(2) Phrase conclusions that cun be safely induced from the evidence 
contained in the two lists of words below: 

(a) about the change in spelling from the Old English initial f> 

to Modern English; 

(b) about the change in pronunciation from the Old English initial 
/> to Modern English; 

(c) about the change in pronunciation from the Old English medial 
!> (in the middle of a word) to Modern English; 

(d) about the Old English equivalent of Modern English ich: 

(e) about any other change in spelling for which you think there is 
enough evidence to indicate a tendency. 


OLD ENGI.ISII 

MODERN ENCI.ISM 

OLD 1 NGLISH 

MODERN F.NGI.ISI 

hweder 


whether 

cull 


all 

pa 


the 

hu coles 


wheels 

poht 


thought 

while 

— 

which 

gealla 


gall 

fader 


father 

hwil 


while 

hwil 


white 

pidcr 


thither 

fealii 


fallow 

eax 


axe 

hwa 


who 

pah 

— 

though 

peuges 

— 

things 

tnodor 


mother 

earn) 

— 

arm 

earc 


ark 

htder 


hither 

hwider 


whither 

hwani 


whom 


Disregard the small number of instances in your sample, hut test 
your conclusions by the other criteria of sound inductise reasoning. 
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(3) What conclusions can your draw from each of the following 
tables? Arrange the conclusions for each table in the order of their 
“certainty.” Of all of the conclusions, which two do you think arc the 
most certain? Defend your choice with the criteria for testing inductive 
conclusions. 


A 


Percentage of Literacy Among Americans, by Decades 

year 


percentage 

1890 


87 

1900 


89 

1910 


92 

1920 


94 

1930 


95 

1940 


96 

1950 


97 


B 


Number of 

Daily Newspapers in 

the United States 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

CIRCULATION 

1888 

1442 

4,500,000 

1900 

2120 

9,300,000 

1914 

2442 

25,400,000 

1920 

2042 

27,700,000 

1930 

1942 

39.500,000 

1940 

1878 

41.100,000 

1949 

1781 

52,200,000 


—The above tables adapted from Wilbur Schramm, Mass Communica¬ 
tions (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1949), p. 547. 

(4) At the beginning of Chapter III of Arthur Conan Doyle’s A 
Study in Scarlet, Sherlock Holmes explains to Dr. Watson why a man 
across the street had to be a retired sergeant of marines: 

“Even across the street I could see a great blue anchor tattooed on the 
back of the fellows hand. That smacked of the sea. He had a military 
carriage, however, and regulation side-whiskers. There we have the 
marine. Me was a man with some amount of self-importance and a certain 
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air of command. You must have observed the way in which he held his 

head and swung his cane. A steady, respectable, middle-aged man, too. 

on the face of him—all facts which led me to believe that he had been a 

sergeant.” 

“Wonderful!” Dr. Watson ejaculated. 

Do you agree with Dr. Watson’s estimate of Holmes’s reasoning? 
Why.^ Both Holmes and Watson call this deduction: do you agree? 

(5) Getting your facts from some reliable yearbook (see Exercise 4, 
Section 2 of this chapter), draw conclusions which will affirm or deny 
one of the propositions you formulated in Exercise 3, Section 1, of this 
chapter. Write a paragraph which includes as much of the data as you 
think necessary to help your conclusion. Make clear that your para¬ 
graph takes one side of the proposition. 

(6) Be prepared to present the material of Exercise 5 in a short 
speech. 

(7) Evaluate another student’s paragraph or speech prepared for 
Exercise 5 or 6 for soundness of inductive logic. 

(8) Below arc four sets of facts with various conclusions that explain 
the evidence. In each case show why one conclusion is best: 

Case 1 

Evidence: Bill, who sits next to you in American History 52, has not 
appeared in class for the last week. 

A: Bill has dropped out of school. 

B: Bill’s father died. 

C: Bill has gone on a “bender.” 

D: Bill is sick. 


Case 2 

Evidence: Mary’s name did not appear on the pledge list of any 
sorority. 

A: Mary could not afford the initiation fee. 

B: Mary's mother is not a sorority woman. 
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C: Mary is too awkward socially. 

D: Mary is not interested in joining a sorority. 

Case 3 

Evidence: “Stretch” Hihipps, one of the centers of the basketball 
team, usually plays half of every game, scoring about equally with the 
other center. In the last three games, Stretch has been suspended for 
breaking training. The team lost the last three games. 

A: The team can’t win without Stretch. 

B: There is dissension on the team. 

C: The coach’s system is too rigid to cope with emergencies. 

D: The last three teams have been too strong. 

Case 4 

Evidence: “Stretch" Hihipps, one of the centers on the basketball 
team, usually plays half of every game, scoring about equally with the 
other center. The team has lost the last three games. For these games, 
Stretch has been suspended for breaking training. The other center has 
since scored about twice as many points as he usually docs. The whole 
squad signed a letter in which they defended the coach’s suspension 
t)f Stretch, which had been criticized by a local sportswriter. The last 
three games were played with the conference leaders. 

A: The team can’t win without Stretch. 

B: There is dissension on the team. 

C: The coach’s system is too rigid to cope with emergencies. 

D: The last three teams have been loo strong. 

(‘^) Below are partial syllogisms with conclusions missing. Follow¬ 
ing the rules of validity for testing a syllogism, draw the proper con¬ 
clusion for each set of premises that validly imply a conclusion. 

(a) Everyone living at Cresthill is a Gohunkus student. 

One of the residents of Cresthill is Sam Smith. 

Therefore ______ 

(b) All men arc mortal. 

All dogs are mortal. 

Therefore __ 
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(c) Everyone who studies logic is a dope. 

All philosophy students study logic. 

Therefore _—--- 

(d) All officers of the Student Council arc upperclassmen. 

Mary and Jane are upj^erclassmen. 

Therefore--- 

(e) No officer of the Student Council is a freshman. 

Mary and Jane are officers of the Student Council. 

Therefore -—- 

(f) Mary and Jane are officers of the Student Council. 

Mary and Jane are sophomores. 

Therefore --- 

(10) By supplying the proper missing premise, each of the conclu¬ 
sions below can be logically deduced. What rule of validity gave you 
the clue for supplying the proper premise.^ 

(a) All men are created equal. 

Therefore all Americans are created equal. 

(b) ----■ 

Americans are endowed with the rights of man. 

Therefore Americans are emlowcd with the rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

(c) Governments which destroy the rights of men should be abol¬ 
ished. 

Therefore English government of the American colonies was 
abolished in the eighteenth century. 

America instituted a new government in 1775. 

Therefore Americans secured their rights in 1775. 

(11) Construct formal syllogisms out of the following statements. 
Is the logic used to reach the conclusions valid Arc the conclusions 
true ? 
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(a) Every day two million people drink Pep-O-Fizz. You, too, can 
skip that p.m. slump with Pep-O-Fizz. 

(b) Miss Roxanne Smyth is making wedding plans. Her angel-soft 
skin reveals her true shining self. She uses Softo-Zephyr Skin Refresher. 
(Note: construct two syllogisms.) 

(c) In the most exclusive men’s clubs of Gohunkus City you’ll find 
the cosmopolites drinking Lord Manor-Castle’s Bonded Bourbon. 

(d) Discriminating taste demands Sour Mash of Calabash. At your 
next exclusive soiree serve Sour Mash of Calabash. 

(e) “Killer” Kelly has gone undefeated in forty-five heavyweight 
bouts. “Killer" is going to vote the straight Demopublican ticket in 
the next election. 


(12) The rules of validity so carefully govern the logic of syllogisms 
that one can actually construct a syllogism machine out of paper; see 
Martin (iardner’s “Logic Machines” in Scientific American, March 
1952, pp. <»8-73. Construct a demonstration model and explain it to the 
class. 


(13) (a) In a short speech criticize the logic of some advertisement 
found in a popular magazine. Construct formal syllogisms for each 
aflvertisemcnt and point out what a wary reader must be careful of. 
Is the lo^ic faulty.^ Are the premises false.^ (b) In a similar criticism, 
choose an advertisement with faulty inductive logic. 


4. How Does Crooked Thinking Lead to 

Bad Argument? 

[Begin ;ra<//«g. Exercise 14. Time started:_ 


] 


All .iruumems have weaknc.sses. In a formal debate, these weaknesses 
ulien tall under attack in the rebuttal. In less formal arguments, how¬ 
ever. we refute or “disprove” an argument as best we can: in a conver¬ 
sation we interrupt one another without ceremony: in a meeting run 
by parliamentary procedure we interrupt only alter being recognized 
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by the chairman. But reading a book or listening to a radio program 
requires silent refutation in the audience’s mind to detect crooked 
thinking. 

Failure to think straight usually grows from three roots: (1) mis¬ 
handling evidence, (2) relying on emotional appeal, and (3) commit¬ 
ting fallacies of reasoning. 


Mishandling the Evidence Leads to Bad Argument. 

Mishandling evidence usually involves suppressing or distorting evi¬ 
dence and misapplying or perverting the sources of evidence. 

Wrenching from Context. A common method of distortion is 
wrenching from context. An arguer may carefully select phrases and 
sentences to indicate that his source has written or said something 
entirely different from the original intent. For example, a book re¬ 
viewer may have written of the latest best seller; 

Admiral from Algcciras has occasional tense moments set in a back¬ 
ground which is historically accurate, but each tense moment—and they 
arc few enough—is artificially contrived so that the people in the book 
are little more than puppets. 


An unscrupulous advertiser might quote only the favorable phrases; 
“Admiral from Algectras has . . . tense moments set in a background 
which is historically accurate. ...” A critical reader or listener suspects 
any quotation out of context, cspcciall) if the quoter is likely to hold 
a bias. 

Padding. Another kind of distortion is well known to college stu¬ 
dents: padding. This is a modified filibuster in which a little evidence 
is dressed up to appear imposing. By rcbuuing the same idea as often 


and in as complicated a fashion as possible, the speaker hopes that the 
audience will accept him as an authority because he is apparently 
familiar with the facts. If one knows only that Arturo Toscanini has 
recorded the nine symphonies of Beethoven, how can this simple fact 
be stuffed to larger proportions.^ Here is one way that is not unusually 
subtle, perhaps, but representative: 
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On any roll of musicians the names of Toscanini and Beethoven must 
be inscribed. At least this is true if one considers the symphonic form, 
for who is a greater master of the symphony than Beethoven? and who 
is a greater intrepreter of Beethoven than Toscanini? Few would care to 
contest the pre-eminence of these two; Beethoven, who has borne the 
recognition of years of acclaim, and Toscanini, who, in a sense, is 
the fruition of Beethoven’s genius in the monumental recording of the 
composer’s nine symphonies. Any music lover is familiar with all of 
these symphonies, from the grand first to the grand ninth, and any 
music lover knows what Toscanini does for Beethoven: what Beethoven 
conceived as grand Toscanini transmits to an audience, not a temporary 
one that hears a temporary concert in some hall, but a permanent one that 
can enjoy Beethoven in an unchanging performance through the magic 
of the phonograph record. 

Either directly or indirectly the author tells his reader nine times that 
Toscanini is a director and that Beethoven is a composer; the reader 
discovers three times that Toscanini has recorded Beethoven’s sym¬ 
phonies and that there are nine of them. 

Lvino. One can verify a quotation taken from its context by going 
to the source to find out what has been suppressed, and one can strip 
off p.adding if he has the patience. 

But another kind of distortion is harder to deal with; this is the 
simple lie. Whether one deliberately presents false facts or whether 
one’s facts are false through an error makes little difference if the 
effect on the audience is considered. A deliberate lie, however, tends 
to he systematic. Xot just one lie becomes a part of the evidence, but 
lies are combined to support each other until a “Big Lie’’ results. For 
in'iancc, the Communists charged that tlie United Nations' forces used 
germ warfare in the Korean and “supported’’ their charge with 
pictures of germs and insects uhich were supposed to have been 
dropped in North Korea. Combatting such presumed lies usually re- 
(jiiires facts from reliable sources, that is, sources which are reported 
at hrst-hand. arc up-to-date, objective, and authoritative. Often the lie 
originates in a failure to use reliable sources. Often faulty or false 
reference to a reliable source gams acceptance for lies. 
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GUIDEBOARD: When a quotation is jragmenta’-y (made up of 

isolated words and phrases), one should suspect 
wrenching from context. When discourse seems 
to "go noivhere," one should suspect padding. 
When the integrity of the arguer is doubtful, 
one should suspect lying. 

Relying on Emotional Appeal Leads to Bad Argument. 

When the facts convince any human being of the rightness of his 
argument, he is likely to be emotional: this is only natural. And any¬ 
one, being emotional and rational simultaneously, can succumb to an 
emotional appeal when he forgets the facts and. instead, gives in to 
personal prejudices, submits to the pressure of group feelings, or caters 
to authority. 

Appealing to the Person. In the ad homtnem argument, the appeal 
to personal feelings replaces the merits of the question. In effect the 
arguer says, "Put yourself in my place. How would you feel in the 
same situation?" The student who protests a failing grade by arguing 
to his instructor, "How would \ou feel if you failed or were fired from 
your job?" commits this fallacy. How the instructor feels about failure 

is irrelevant to the student s failure. 

Appealing to the Group. In the ad popidttm argument, the appeal 
to general feelings replaces the issue being argued. The method is also 
known as "name calling” or using the "glittering generality." The 
Greek orator Demosthenes called upon the heroes of the battle of 
Marathon to inspire the Athenians with the rightness of their struggle 
for freedom against Philip of Macetlon: Demosthenes appealed to the 
general feeling of patriotism. An advertisement appealing for funds to 
fight polio uses a picture of a small boy on crutches to arouse pity. 
Today we call people wc don’t like "Communists" to increase distrust 
of them. 

Appealing to Authority. In the ad verccundiaw argument, resf^-ect 
for authority (whether reliable or not) lakes the place of factual evi¬ 
dence to sway the audience. The arguer tries to get his audience to 
transfer its respect for one thing (usually a person) to another thing 
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(usually an object or idea). The commonest form of this appeal ap¬ 
pears in advertising—directed at children, particularly: children easily 
transfer their respect for Hopalong Cassidy as a television hero to a 
bicycle or breakfast cereal which he endorses. The federal government 
expects the same kind of transfer from the public with an advertise¬ 
ment that has a winner of the Congressional Medal of Honor endors¬ 
ing savings bonds. 

Each of the three preceding types of emotional appeal ignores the 
question being argued, and the methods may be used legitimately or 
illegitimately, according to how one personally judges the worth of the 
proposition. Whether the picture of the ragged little girl standing in 
the doorway of a packing-box house is used to gain interest in a drive 
fof K.orean War orphans or for lonely kittens, the argument is emo¬ 
tional. 

GUIDEBOARD: Personal bias, group feelings, and authority 

affect both speaker and audience. One may allow 
these emotional influences in accepting an argu¬ 
ment, on illogical grounds. No one ought to be 
stampeded into action. 

Fallacious Reasoning Leads to Bad Argument. 

Fallacious reasoning consists of faulty analysis (which results in in¬ 
adequate classification, causality, comparison, and definition) and in¬ 
valid induction and deduction. 

Faulty CLAssiric.\Tinx. In classification (see Chapter V, Section 1), 
one of the most common faults is Mack,-and~white categorizing; that 
is, anything being analyzed falls into two classes. Other common names 
for this method are either-or and two-valued classifying. For example, 
one is cither American or iin-Amcrican. either a Republican or a 
Di-mocr.at, either a member of management or a laborer, cither a pro¬ 
fessional man or a non-professional, cither good or bad, either a pessi¬ 
mist or an optimist, cither an extrovert or an introvert. Black-and-white 
categorizing, which blinds one to all the degrees of grayness between 
black and white, may become so habitual that one finally can dis- 
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tinguish only between extremes; thus, in an argument the tendency 
toward two values occurs when we speak about the two sides of an 
argument, the affirmative and the negative. Under the compulsion of 
eithcr-or thinking we find it impossible to agree partly or to disagree 
partly with someone else; instead, we must agree wholly or not at all. 
The fault of two-valued thinking is that conflict, rather than agree¬ 
ment, often results. 



Eilher-Or Clabsification Leads to Conflict. 


Faulty Causal Analysis. In causal analysis, the most common error 
\%post hoc reasoning {post hoc, ergo propter hoc: after this, tliercfore, 
on account of it). 

In post hoc reasoning one wrongly assumes tfiat if Event A precedes 
Event B, A must necessarily cause B. If one catches a cold (Event B), 
sitting in a draft the night before (Event A) may not be the cause. 
Most “before-and-aftcr” advertisements commit the post hoc fallacy. 
The “before” photograph shows a fat, dowdy woman with straggly 
hair, in a gingham dress, standing before clapboards in a crude snap¬ 
shot. The “after” photograph shows the “same" woman, now slimmer, 
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well-groomed, in a black silk dress, posed before studio back drops 
with strategic highlights. According to the advertisement, the change 
is due entirely to Slim-U Salts. The critical reader easily detects the 
post hoc reasoning. 

Faulty Analogies. In analysis by comparison the common error is 
to draw faulty analogies. 

Logically, any figurative comparison is a faulty analogy. To agree 
that the rules by which the Korean War was run were like those of a 
football game is to fall into a logical trap; to accept this analogy with¬ 
out reservations may lead to an identification between war and football, 
and one wisely remembers the distinctions. Stretching this figurative 
analogy to its extremes drives one into a corner where he begins to 
stutter drivel: to insist that the Korean War was like football in that 


the Yalu River acted as out-of-bounds, the thirty-eighth parallel as the 
goal, the “cease-fire” as “between halves,” etc., is to overlook the most 
important characteristic: that the Korean War killed tens of thousands, 
wounded hundreds of thousands, and degraded millions of people. 

Figurative comparison, then, can reveal only a limited kind of truth: 
two things are similar in only a few characteristics. If one remembers 
that figurative comparison is more evaluative than expository, the im¬ 
pact of a figurative analogy' will lessen: the figurative comparison 
works emotionally rather than rationally in most cases. 

The implication is, then, that literal analogy is more logical and 
carries more proof. Any literal analogy, however, must be faulty be¬ 
cause it is incomplete: theoretically, two objects cannot be compared 
in all charnctci isiics because one cannot know all of the characteristics 


of any object; practically, however, one can compare two objects of the 
same class in their most important characteristics. For example, one 
may argue that Plan \ will work in A-villc because it has already 
worked in B-ville. To make such an argument “hold water” one w'ould 
have to show that, except for Plan X, A-ville's characteristics are like 


B-vilic's. The logical outline of such an argument would look like this: 


If I3-ville with characteristics K, L, M, N, O, and P can make 
Plan X w’ork, 
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Then A-ville, which does not have Plan X, can also make Plan X 
work because A-ville also has Characteristics K, L, M, N, O, and P. 

The analogy may be faulty, however, because A-ville possesses Char¬ 
acteristic R which will hamper the operation of Plan X. A critical 
audience would refute the argument by pointing out the imperfect 
analogy. Popular present-day analogical arguments include using TVA 
to argue the effectiveness of an MVA project and using “socialized 
medicine” in Great Britain to argue about its workability in the United 
States. 

Inadequate Definition. Another weakness in argument arises from 
failure to define terms adequately; that is, the arguer allows a term to 
have a slippery meaning. In other words, he equivocates by letting a 
word have different meanings throughout an argument. 

Since the verbal context of a word helps determine its meaning, the 
longer a discourse is, the more likely the word’s meaning is to shift. As 
long as the speaker and the audience are both aware of these shifts, no 
harm results. If, however, the audience thinks that each time a word 
appears it keeps the meaning it had in its first occurrence in the dis¬ 
course, an actual non sequitur may seem to be the proper conclusion. 
An equivocal argument in favor of the subsidization of college athletes 
might appear in this form: 

The National Collegiate Athletic Association says it opposes subsidiza¬ 
tion of athletes. Yet it allows a college to award scholarships to athletes. 
What else is a scholarship but a payment? Actually, then, the NCAA 
condones subsidization. There is nothing wrong if we subsidize our 
athletes to the extent of $100 a month. 

Obviously, the meaning of subsuitzation changes throughout this argu¬ 
ment so that what was wrong under its first meaning (the payment of 
cash to athletes for playing intercollegiate sports) becomes right under 
its second meaning (any reward given). 

Irrelevant Issues. Besides equivocation, other methods of begging 
the question are card stacking and using a red herring. Both have the 
same objective: to lead the audience away from the main issue to a 
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subsidiary or irrelevant one. Card stacking, as the name implies, is a 
deliberate evasion of the main point by deciding beforehand what is¬ 
sues can safely be argued and which should be avoided because they 
might be detrimental to the contemplated argument. In the United 
States, for example, political parties generally decide before a compaign 
what issues can be used to build a successful campaign and what 
should be omitted in discussions for the voter. The red herring is 
similar to card stacking except that the former is a “spur of the mo¬ 
ment affair: the irrelevant issue, like a red herring, is dragged across 
the trail of the argument to lead the dispute along the wrong bypath. 
In the Presidential election of 1928, the religion of AI Smith became a 
red herring to help defeat him in his campaign against Herbert 
Hoover. Similarly in the Presidential campaigns of Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt. the divorces of his children became irrelevant issues, or red 
herring, compared to the main issues. 
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Seemingly good arguments, then, can often be refuted if one notes 
the fallacy in the logic. A critical audience is always on the alert for 
any of these common fallacies. A critical speaker will not commit them 
in the first place. 

GUIDEBOARD: Anyone is susceptible to faulty reasoning; both 

speaker and audience can be guilty of eithcr*or 
classification, of post hoc reasoning, of faulty 
analogy, of equivocation, etc. If the aim of the 
argument is merely to win, one should be more 
vehement than his opponent. If the aim is to 
win legitimate agreement, one should admit his 
mistake and search for more evidence. Failing 
to win with sound evidence and valid reasoning, 
one should concede. 

[End timed reading. Exercise 14. Time finished:-Com¬ 

prehension test on page 465.] 

Applicotions 

(1) Collect advertisements which commit some of the fallacies dis¬ 
cussed in this section. Select one advertisement which the class can 
easily see from the front of the room and in a short speech e.xplain the 
nature of the fallacy it contains. 

(2) Using the book or movie reviews of a popular magazine, select 
a quotation which contains contradictory phrases or sentences about 
the merit of a book or movie. Illustrate how, by careful wrenching 
from context, one may use the same source to praise or to detract. 

(3) Expand, or pad, one of the statements given below into more 
imposing evidence of your knowledge: 

(a) The Taj Mahal, a marble tomh built by Shah Jahan for his wife 
at Agra, India, has a white dome and four slim white minarets. 

(b) The British Museum, which has been one of the world’s first- 
ranking libraries for a long time, had a bookstack containing 200,000 
volumes destroyed in a German air raid during World War II. 
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(c) About eighty percent of the recorded eruptions of volcanoes 
throughout the world have occurred in the Pacific area. 

(4) Investigate one of the following “Big Lies*’ and report how the 
hoax was perpetrated: 

(a) Benjamin Franklin and the Titan Leeds Hoax. 

(b) James MacPherson and The Worf{s of Ossian. 

(c) The “death” of John Partridge as perpetrated by Isaac Bicker- 
staff, who was created by Jonathan Swift. 

(d) The insistence by the Baker Street Irregulars that Sherlock 
Holmes is still alive. 

(e) The use of germs by the United Nations’ forces during the 
Korean War. 

(5) C'lassify each of the following as ad hominem, ad popuUim, or 
ad vereciindtam arguments (some may combine one or more): 

(a) Ves, Daddy, I know I came home after midnight, but how do 
you like to le.ivc a party before it breaks up? 

(b) All right, men, today is Homecoming for that great undefeated 
team of twenty-five years ago. Arc you gonna let ’em down? Let’s go 
out on that field and make ’em proud of us. 

(e) Maralec Manatee, star of Louer. Hold Me, says, “I keep my lips 
soft, even on location, by using Kissable Balm.” 

(d) Vcs. Senator Sitwell voted to double workmen’s compensation 
payments. But why did he? Did he have some reason for this sudden 
turnabout? 

(e) Is it a question of whether we can afford to pass the Veterans’ 
Bonus Bill? Or is it a question of our debt and our gratitude to those 
hoys who left their homes to fight for ours? Though it bankrupt us, 

I sj'v, pass the Bonus Bill and utter a heart-felt prayer of thanks that 
^ou arc still here in this land of freedom to vote for it. 

(6) Below are black-and-white classifications with cither the “black” 
or the “white” category left out. Fill the blank with the usual tag or 
label. 

(a) Communist or___ 

(b) smart or __ 
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(c) pretty or _ 

(d) Liberal or_ 

(c) success or - 

(f) literate or - 

(g) legible or- 

(h) pass or _ 

(i) right or_ 

(j) true or - 

(k) strong or - 

(l) free or- 

(m) democratic or 


At least one of the two categories may possess several degrees or sub¬ 
categories which suggest that either-or classifying is faulty. List some 
of the degrees. 


(7) Over a week’s time, make a collection of faulty analogies occur¬ 
ring in conversations in which you were personally involved. Report 
what success you had in correcting one of the faulty analogies. 

(8) Construct a short "argument” which illustrates equivocal use of 
one of the following terms (or derivatives): 


amateur 

art 

religion 

science 

education 

music 


Basic English 
logic 

cr)-operation 
free enterprise 
socialism 
poetry 


5. What Is This Chapter About? 

A central problem in argument is deciding what is right and what 
is wrong. A speaker may emphasize logic to convince his audience 
that his argument is right, or he may emphasize emotional appeal; 
because every speaker is human, he actually uses a combination. 

The aim of every speaker in argument is to get his audience to 
accept a new belief or to strengthen one already held: this is argument 
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based on a proposition of hypothesis. In some arguments, however, 
after establishing an hypothesis, the speaker aims at getting his audi¬ 
ence to take action: this is argument based on a proposition of policy. 
Either of these aims can be clarified by selecting propositions which 
fulfill five criteria: 

(1) Unless there is disagreement about the proposition, there can 
be no argument. 

(2) Unless the proposition is clearly phrased, the argument will 
tend to be muddy. 

(3) Unless the proposition is objectively phrased, the argument will 
tend to be colored by prejudice contained in tbe words of the propo¬ 
sition. 

(4) Unless the proposition contains only one conviction, the argu¬ 
ment is likely to proceed down irrelevant byways. 

(5) Unless the proposition is important to both the speaker and the 
audience, the argument tends to turn into an exercise in mental 
gymnastics. 

To establish a proposition requires evidence: an actual experience 
or a reported experience. Reports may be made at first-hand (by the 
person who had the experience), at second-hand (by someone who 
reports another person’s report), etc. 

The source of evidence must consist of reports that are (1) first¬ 
hand, (2) recent, (3) unprejudiced, and (4) authoritative. 

Isolated bits of evidence are of little help in an argument: they must 
be connected so that one can draw conclusions. Inductive conclusions 
should he derived from (1) relevant evidence, (2) sufficient evidence, 
(.^) representative evidence, (4) a significantly preponderant weight of 
evidence, and (5) evidence that adequately explains the conclusions. 

Deductive conclusions depend on other statements (called premises). 
11 ihese statements nccessardy imply the conclusion, the deductive proc¬ 
ess is valid. If these statements are true and the logic is valid, the con¬ 
clusion must be true. 
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Valid induction and deduction is straight thinking and results in 
good argument. Invalid induction and deduction is crooked thinking 
and results in bad argument. Crooked thinking grows from mis¬ 
handling the evidence, letting emotional appeals over-ride the facts, 
and committing fallacies. 



CHAPTER 



How Can Arguments Be 
Supported and Organized? 


1. How Can a Question of Hypothesis Be Supported? 

Personal Experience May Yield Answers. 

Controlled Study May Yield Answers. 

Historical Research May Yield Answers. 

Known Principles May Yield Answers. 

Applying Standards May Yield Answers. 

2. How Can a Question of Policy Be Supported? 

The Policy Must Be Needed. 

The Policy Must Work. 

The Policy Must Be Beneficial. 

The Policy ^^ust Be Superior to Other Plans. 

3. How Can Argument Be Organized? 

Organize an Argument by Giving Reasons. 

Organize an Argument by Citing Problem. Then Solving It. 


It is VO accident that an age of science has dct eloped 
into an age of organisation. Organised thought is the basis of organised 
action. 

—W’liitchead, "The .Urns of Education" 


r RiDAY, in his one o'clock class, the professor had had 
a genile insurrection, a mild bubbling-up of “you're beginning to lay 
it on a little heavy now, Professor; your class isn’t the only one we’re 
taking, you know; etc.” None of this was new to the professor. In fact, 
he had long ago come to expect it about the same time every year so 
that now he fell back on a formulated defense of raised eyebrows and 
a slightly dropped jaw, Oh, come now, you want to get your money’s 
worth, don’t you?” 

264 
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And about the same time every year he had learned to expect the 
half snorts of derision, the muffled groans, and the pained faces of his 
class. All of this was a part of the role that he played knowingly and 
his students accepted good-naturedly. 

"If I stop‘laying it on,’ as you call it, you may be satisfied that you're 
getting your money’s worth. But I won t. Ain t my feelin s worth 
nothin’?" 

Then he look advantage of their laughter by giving them their next 
assignments on supporting and organizing an argument. 


1. How Can a Question of Hypothesis 

Be Supported? 

\Begin timed reading. Excretse 15. Time started: -] 

Supporting an hypothesis is fundamental to any argument. In fact, 
a successful argument of policy depends almost solely on the arguer s 
ability to establish a set of hypotheses. Supporting, or proving, an 
hypothesis retjuires the ability to formulate the right i]uestions and to 
infer sound answers from the available evidence. In other words, the 
arguer must be able to apply the [principles t)f C.hainer \ 1. 


Personal Experience May Yield Answers. 

The B.\sic Qi.'Estion. Occasionally the speaker has had the sort of 
experience with a problem that makes him an authority. It becomes 
natural, then, for such a person to begin his analysis with a <]uestion 
that will probe his own experience: What exjperiences have 1 liad that 
imply some answers? But gencralizirig from personal c.xpcrience is 
filled with all of the dangers of inductive reasoning. The arguer, there¬ 
fore, must impartially apply all of the criteria for testing inductive con¬ 
clusions discus-sed in Chapter VI. 

Often, however, the arguer has had little, or no, direct experience 
with the questifin which he is trying to find an answer for. 1 hen he 
must rely on someone else’s ex[perience. 1 hen the basic tjuestion be¬ 
comes, IVhat experiences have other people had to suggest ansu’crs.^ 

SuB.MiTTiNX Otiieks’ lixi'EKiENCE. Supposc the tcxtbook (coi>yright 
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1946) used for the course in Ancient World Civilization says that the 
Hammurabi code of laws is the oldest set of laws known to man. Sup¬ 
pose that the instructor of the course agrees with this “fact,” but he and 
the textbook are challenged by a freshman student. 

The instructor quite properly asks the student, “What is your evi¬ 
dence for disputing this fact?” Unless the student is an unusual stu¬ 
dent, he will be unable to cite evidence which he has gathered through 
his own experience. But he can cite Samuel Noah Kramer, Professor 
of Assyriolog)' at the University of Pennsylvania: 

Since Sumerian law tablets are extremely rare, I had 3191 brought to 
my work table at once. It was a sun-baked, light brown tablet about 
eight inches high by four inches wide. More than half of the writing was 
destroyed, and what remained seemed hopelessly unintelligible. But after 
several days of concentrated study I began to make headway. Soon I 
realized, with no little excitement, that what I held in my hand was a 
copy of the oldest law code yet known to man. It was promulgated by 
Ur-Nammu, the Sumerian king who founded ... the Third Dynasty 
of Ur. 

—From “The Oldest Laws,” Scientific American (January 1953), p. 27. 

Unless Professor Kramer has made some kind of mistake (one 
would doubt that he deliberately contrived the evidence), his “word” 
would serve as evidence to prove the textbook wrong, or—more prop¬ 
erly—that its facts were not up-to-date. 

Controlled Study May Yield Answers. 

SciF.NTii'ic OusKRv.xTioN. As a sourcc of evidence, personal experience 
is usually too casual. Suppose one wanted to argue that a correlation 
between physique and occupation existed; where would the answer 
come from? Two anthropologists of Harvard University, Earnest A. 
Hooton and Frederick Stagg, studied photographs of 2,631 Harvard 
students taken between 18/6 and 1912. Then they found out what had 
become of these students after leaving school. They discovered, for 
example, that graduates in government service tended to be lean; 
si^icntists tendctl to be thin, too, but more muscular; lawyers tended 
to be fat: engineers and business men tended to be muscular and 
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Stocky; manual laborers tended to be weak. These answers, of course, 
are more reliable than answers derived from casual observation of 
friends who are lawyers and engineers. 

The question of correlation between physique and occupation is not 
so reliably answered as other questions of hypothesis: it is difficult to 
set up standards of leanness, fatness, muscularity, etc. In other words, 
the materials under observation are not easy to control. 

4 



Doctor, L.Twycr, MctcIkuU, Chief . . . 


Controlling the Matkkjals. With sciennne ol)serva,.on, the inves¬ 
tigator can control Ids materials. Vor example. Dr. I’aul l)u<llc\ White, 
a cardiologist who acts as consultant to the N.itifjnal Meart Insiiiute, 
has theorized that the larger llie heart, die slower the pulse beat. 
Where can he find the evidence for this hy[K)ihesis? He must measure 
the heartbeats of progressively larger hearts to determine w'hcther his 
hypothesis is tenable: 
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Hummingbird: 1000 times a minute 
Mouse: 300 times a minute 
Man: 68 to 72 times a minute 
Elephant: 35 to 40 times a minute 
Beluga whale: 20 times a minute 

By controlling his material, that is, by being sure of the size of the 
hearts he is testing, he can more successfully argue in favor of his 
hypothesis. 


Historical Research May Yield Answers. 

Finding the Facts. Neither personal experience nor scientific obser¬ 
vation (which deals with existing facts) can uncover facts of history. 
Instead, facts which have already been recorded must be searched for 
in second-hand sources. Then various hypotheses must be examined, 
some rejected, some accepted, some revised. This was the method of 
H. L. Mencken, who wanted to establish the origin of the word 
Yanl{ee: 


\ 11 Perhaps the most notable of all the contributions of Knickerbocker 
Dutch to American is the word Yanl^cc. [2] The earlier etymologists, all 
of them .amateurs, sought an Indian origin for it. [3] Thomas Anbury, 
a British officer who served in the Revolution with Burgoyne, argued in 
his "Travels” ( 1789, Ch. 11) that it came from a Cherokee word, eank,}{^, 
meaning a coward oi slave; Washington Irving, in "Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York” (1809, Ch. VII) derived it (probably only 
humourously) from yanoliis. “which in the Masitschusaeg or Massachu¬ 
setts langu.ige signifies silent men"; and the Rev. John Gottlieb Ernestus 
Neckcwclder, a learned Moravian missionary who published "An Ac¬ 
count of the History, Manners and Customs of the Indian Nations Who 
Once Inhabited Pennsylvania and the Neighboring States” in 1822, 
maintained therein that it was simply a product of the Indians’ unhappy 
effort to pronounce the word English, which they converted, he said, 
into Yangees. (-1| Noah Webster accepted this guess, but other contem¬ 


porary authorities held that the word the Indians were trying to pro¬ 
nounce was not English but the French Anglais, [5] There were, 
however, difficulties in the way of .all forms of this theory, for invcsiiga- 
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tion showed lhat Yankee was apparently first applied, not to the English 
but to the Dutch. [6] So early in 1683, it was discovered. Yanl{^ey was a 
common nickname among buccaneers who then ranged along the 
Spanish Main, and always the men who bore it were Dutchmen. [7] 
Apparently it was derived either from a diminutive of the Com¬ 

mon Dutch name Jan. or from /an/(ccs (pronounced Yonrase), a blend 
of Jan and l{ecs (cheese), thus signifying John Cheese. |8] Analogues 
in support of the former hypothesis arc to be found in the familiar use 
of dago (Diego) to indicate any Spaniard (and now. by extension, any 
Italian), and of Ileinie or Fi'/tz, Sandy and Pal to indicate any German. 
Scotsman or Irishman, respectively. . . . 

—From H. L. Mencken, The .Innncan Unguage. New York; Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1937, p. IIU. Reprinted by permission. 


Using the Facts. In this (juoiaiion. the hypothesis appears in Sen¬ 
tences 1 and 5. Sentences 2. 3, and d |>resem countei-tlicones, but the 
implication is that all of them are w rong ami are contlicting. Sentences 
5, 6, and 7 carry the case for a Dutch origin, and Sentence S shows 
analogies in other languages to sujipori the reasoning of )ohn C.heese 
as the origin. Thus Mencken has used lustoncal information of diller- 
ent kinds to inductively derive new information. 


Known Principles May Yield Answers. 

Sometimes the analysis of an hspoiliesis rtveals that induction W'ill 
not yield answers w'hicli arc usable. 1 hen ilie investigator ma\ take 
known information ami general principles to reason deductively to a 
conclusion that will support or deny an hspoihesis. 

Phrasing the Quf.siion. bor e.xample, t*nc knows this information: 
at an altitude of 50,000 feet, the average minimum time for a man to 
lose consciousness when he is exposed to tlie raielicd air is fifteen sec¬ 
onds. The question is. No matter what the aliitude. will this time go 
below fifteen seconrls.^ 

Finding the Answer. The investigator knoW's that nobod\ has matle 
any observations at altitudes of 150,000 feet, for cxamjile; therefore, 
he cannot generalize from historical facts, because they do not exist. 
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The investigator can organize experiments using pressure chambers 
to simulate high altitudes, but that would be expensive, dangerous, and 
complicated. By a process of deduction, however, the investigator can 
arrive at a reasonably certain answer. Heinz Haber, for example, re¬ 
ports in an article called "Flight at the Borders of Space” {Scientific 
American, February 1952) that unless someone has been acclimatized 
to high altitudes, sudden exposure at altitudes of about 25,000 feet will 
result in loss of consciousness within three or four minutes. During 
this period of “useful consciousness” a pilot, say, could drop to a lower 
altitude or restore his oxygen pressure. 

The higher one goes, the shorter the time of useful consciousness 
becomes until at 50,000 feet it is only eleven to eighteen seconds. Ex¬ 
periments in low-pressure chambers show that the period of useful 
consciousness levels off at about fifteen seconds over a height of 50,- 
000 feet. In other words, if something should cut off a pilot’s oxygen 
supply above 50,000 feet, he would have only a quarter of a minute 
to do something about it. No matter how much higher the pilot may 

be flying, his time of useful consciousness will remain at about fifteen 
seconds. 

Why should this he> Because the tissues of the brain can store oxy¬ 
gen for about fifteen seconds’ useful consciousness, after the supply 
of oxygen to the body has been cut off. As Mr. Haber explains it: 


. . . as uc go up to higher altitudes, the partial pressure of the gases 
in the air drop off; in other words, we have less and less oxygen and 
nitrogen to lireathe. Rut the water vapor and carbon dioxide in our lungs 
stay practically constant at about 80 to 87 mm. of pressure. Obviously 
when we reach an altitude where this pressure is greater than the total 
pressure of the outside air, the capacity of our lungs will be claimed 
exclusively hy ilic water \apor and carbon dioxide streaming profusely 
from our blood and tissues. 


N(nv the investigator has a tenable hypothesis about the time of use¬ 
ful consciousness at any altitude above 50,000 feet without going 
thiough many personal experiences, organizing many experimental sit¬ 
uations. or combining many separate facts. 
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Applying Standards May Yield Answers. 

“Factual” versus “Critical” Conclusions. Questions like Do chew- 
teal soil-conditioners control soil erosion? or Does the word “Yankjee” 
have a Dutch origin? or What is the minimum period of useful con¬ 
sciousness? —questions like these imply “factual” answers. That is, the 
argucr hopes to change the hypothetical character of the answer into a 
factual character by getting the audience to accept it as fact. But 
there are some questions which imply “critical or evaluative an¬ 
swers; that is, the conclusions are matters of judgment, not matters of 
“fact.” The arguer hopes to get the audience to accept such a judg¬ 
ment as a belief. 

Standards. To arrive at a judgment one must apply standards or 
ask special questions so that the audience can better understand how 
the judgment was arrived at. General questions one might ask include: 

How well do I like something? 

How well do other people like it ? 

How well do experts like it? 

Is it as good as similar things? 

How well is it constructed? 

How well does it perform? 

Such general questions must be reinforced by more specific ques¬ 
tions. Suppose the general question is, How well docs the Little Gem 
fountain pen write? Specific standards to be met might include: 

Does the pen scratch when one varies the angle of the pen to the 
paper ? 

Does the pen scratch when one varies the pressure applied to the 
j)cn ? 

Does the pen write smoothly when one varies the speed of writing? 

Is the pen usable with difTereni qualities of paper? 

Docs the ink flow smoothly, without leaving gaps or blotches? 

What is the pen's capacity? 

Docs it require special ink? 

Is the clip strong? 
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Does the cap work easily? 

Is the pen constructed durably? 

The answers to such questions must then be weighed. Although the 
answers are not “facts,” one may handle them as facts by determining 
whether or not the evidence is predominantly in favor of the hypothe¬ 
sis that the pen works well or not—or, possibly, whether the answers 
are at all conclusive. 

GU1DE60ARD: In an argument of hypothesis the speaker wants 

the audience to accept a belief and act toward it 
as a “fact.” An hypothesis can be supported by 
personal experience (weakness: too restricted), 
controlled study (strength: scientific objectivity), 
historical research (weakness: often second 
hanti), liiioivn principles (strength: economical 
of time and money), standards (weakness: need 
for getting agreement first on type of criteria). 

\End timed rcadin^^. Exercise 15. Time finished:_Compre¬ 

hension lest on p.jge dfi7.] 


Applications 


O) 

pot he 
end: 


below is an advertisement which argues a proposition of hy- 
sis. Read the advertisement anti then answer the questions at the 


[ 1 \ 1 time, lunc 16. 1^5?; the place. United States Testing Labora- 
1 i.,l...kciu New Jersey; the hero, a stock mode! Royal Portable. 

12 I And the plot—to whale the tar out of it! 

[■'I 1 he i\ping robot to which the Royal Portable was attached was 
set lor bul words a inituiie and was allowed to run day in, day out. 

I 4 I Prom ih'hokcn to Fresno, people sweltered through July. [5] Tlie 
Royal ke[it rm typing. [()J August, September went by. |7) And on 
October 14. the stuck model h.id typed 21100 hours. 100 words a minute, 
and what had happened? [8j There was no hreal^^doten! 

[9] It had tyjied 12 times the number of words in the complete works 
of Abraham Lincoln, 14 times those in the complete works of William 
Shakespeare the equivalent of ^6 years of typing, if you typed a 400- 
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word letter a day, every day in the year, including Fourth of July, 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, and Washington's Birthday. 

[10] Here, in fact, is the typewriter of a lifetime for a lifetime! (11) 
The standard typewriter in portable size! Here is the lypeuritcr for you! 
(12] Why.^ Well, has any other portable dared back up a claim of rugged¬ 
ness and durability with facts established by an independent research 
organization? 

—From an advertisement of Royal Typewriter Company, Life (11 
January 1954), p, 115. Reprinted by permission. 

(a) What is the proposition? Is it implied or stated explicitly? In 
what sentence do you find it? 

(b) What method was used to find tlie evidence for the hy{X)thesis? 

(c) Is the conclusion soundTest its soundness by the criteria 
listed in Chapter VI. 

(d) What effect does Sentence 8 have? 

(2) Consult the book reviews of some publication like The Saturday 
Review, The Atlantic. Harffc/s. The New Yorl^ Times Boo{ Review, 
or the New YorI{ Hcruld-Trihune lioo/( Review. Report how one re¬ 
viewer supported his hypothesis. 

(3) Magazines like The Saturday Review, Time. Newsweel{. Life, 
Ijook.^ carry reviews of movies. Cximpare two tlilTercnt reviews ol the 
same movie. How does each support its central hypothesis? Criticize 
the soundness of the methods of each. 

(4) Consult Consumers Research Bulletin, Consumer Reports, the 
**Rcport to Consumers ’ section of Reader s IJi^est, or similar magazine 
criticism of consumer products. Report liow one article supported its 
hypothesis. Was the analysis sound? 


2. How Can a QuesHon of Policy Be Supported? 

[Begin timed reading. Lxercise 10. lime startcil: - .] 

Answering four basic questions will usually uleniify the main issues 
to be argued in any pro)>osiiion of policy: 


(1) Is the policy needed? 

(2) Will the policy work? 
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(3) Is the policy beneficial? 

(4) Is the policy superior to others? 

These four issues are like the strands of a knot: properly inter¬ 
woven, they become an argument that does not easily unravel. 



A Sound Policy Derives from Sound Issues. 


The Policy Must Be Needed. 

The Issue of Need. Almost any proposition of policy is a condensed 
statement of a solution to a problem. If a policy is a solution, it ought 
to imply the presence of a problem. A primary issue, then, is that of 
need for a policy. Thus, the first question to ask is. Is there a need 
for the proposed policy? Or, What is the problem? This, of course, is 
but a general (|uestion: more specific questions related to it will un¬ 
cover tile exact nature of a problem. 


A iUsiv; I'-svK. In most 


arguments the issue of need is fundamental: 


iiiiiess peepie feel the need for world peace, say, they arc unlikely to 
ct>nsideT the United Nations as a solution. When an audience is ig¬ 
norant I.! the need ;'or world peace, the speaker may have to build 
the larger parr of his argument about establishing such a need. In 
other words, the speaker must motivate his audience to accept his 
policy. 


Dael Wollle. the Director of the Commission on Human Resources, 
in an article written to show' how young people “wdth brains” could 
be utilized better, demonstrated the need by pointing to “weak 
spots”: 
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We could not add greatly to the number of potential intellectual 
workers by attempting to keep in school those who drop out before 
finishing high school; the great majority of those drop-outs are only of 
average or less than average ability. It is at the point of high-school 
graduation that the biggest single loss of bright students occurs. Only a 
third of the high-school graduates enter college and of the two-thirds 
who do not, a large proportion are above average in ability. The attrition 
among bright students continues in college, for half of the people who 
enter fail to graduate. Most of the drop-outs, to be sure, arc in the lower- 
ability brackets, but many are brilliant students; even among that rare 
company who score above 150 on the .VGCT |Aimy General Classifica¬ 
tion Test) more than 20 per cent leave college before graduating. 

There are two main reasons why bright students fail to go to college 
or quit before graduation if they do go: lack of interest and lack of 
money. Of these lack of interest is the more common one. great many- 
able students forego college because their parents do not expect them to 
go, because they decide early on a vocation that does not require college, 
because they prefer to marry or because their friends are not planning 

to go to college. 

If the country wants to use the abilities of its ablest youngsters at the 
highest possible level, it must somehow encourage more of them to go 
on with their education. . . . 

—From •‘Intellectual Resources.” Scicnflfir .-hmruar,. September 19^1, 
pp. 43-4. This and following passages reprinted by permission. 

After putting l.i. finger nn the sl>nts »Itere A.ner.ca Inses tl.e great¬ 
est numbers of young people who shonl.l be trainetl for .ntellectual 
jobs (in the first paragraph). Mr. Wollle suggests broatlly (,n the sec¬ 
ond paragraph) the causes for these a.nditions. In his last sentence 
he implies a policy of encouraging the ■.iltlesi soungsters” to con- 

*• L • 1 . .. It. /.til. r words Mr. W'ohlc hopes that his rca<!cr 

tinuc thcjr education. !n otner uouis. i>M. i 

has been prepared lo accein some solm ion-prcicrably bis. 

The Policy Must \Voik. 

N™ ano WottKAtnt.trv Hi .mt,. In ntos, arguments, the .ptestion h 
th, policy ncM? has ,ts cotnplcnent ,n the compan.o.i c|ncst,on W.lt 
the policy work? In other words, the problem itnpl.ed tn the issue of 
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need finds its solution implied in the issue of workability. Thus, in 
most arguments of policy, one finds the two issues linked together. 

Exposition of a Plan. The issue of workability may be no more 
than an exposition of the policy being proposed. Mr. Wolfle, for ex¬ 
ample, after setting up a need for encouraging able young people to 
continue their education in college, explains a way to get them to at¬ 
tend college: 


The first step, of course, is to identify these best brains. Fortunately 
this is not too difficult. . . . Nowadays intelligence test scores and school- 
achievement records make possible reliable early selection of the able 
children. Indeed, whether a youngster will be successful in college can 
be predicted about as well by tests given at the ninth-grade level as at 
the time of college admission. 

The next step is to give active encouragement to those who show the 

greatest promise. In some cases it is necessary to offer financial help. At 

the highest levels of training considerable help is becoming available. 

The Federal Government, concerned about shortages of scientists and 

engineers, has started several new scholarship programs. ... If the goal 

is to enlarge the total pool of highly trained talents, money offered as 

scholarships to help bright youngsters start to college would probably 

he more effective than fellowships awarded to gmduatc students. There 

IS no (imiht that we need a great many more scholarships at the under¬ 
graduate level. 


\\ c have even greater need, however, to improve our efforts to interest 
ihc lirightest youngsters in pursuing an advanced training. In this task 
mir schools frec|uently fall down. Despite the widespread school use of 

MUcdigence tests, too frequently the results are not used as a basis for 
eiKour.iging the most promising. . . . 

Ihid., p. -^4, 


Mr. Wolfle then continues to show how his plan ^viW work 

ondary schools and colleges themselves. But to do this, he also 
in the issue of benefits. 


in sec- 
brings 


The Policy Must Be Beneficial 
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equal value, therefore, Is knowing how well a plan will work. And 
this is not an entirely factual matter; judgment is involved, and arriv¬ 
ing at a judgment requires the application of standards. 

Applying St.ykdards. Both speaker and audience are more likely to 
agree on a judgment if they can both agree first on a standard to apply. 
Mr Wolfle, for instance, implies a standard as he explains how one 
successful plan encourages able h.gh-school students to go to college; 
a plan which encourages nearly all students in the upper iwo percent 
and three-fourths of those in the upper ten percent to go to college 

has benefits; 

More school systems should follow the example of that in the State 
of Iowa. Each Iowa child is given the Iowa Test of Educational Develop¬ 
ment at several points during his school career. The most promising arc 
actively encouraged by their teachers to continue .her cdiicalion. and 
their ,Lents arc notified of their promise. The Iowa psychologist l-c-o 
Phearrnan found that 92 per cent of the Iowa high-school seniors who 
scored in the top 2 per cent on these tests, and /a per cent o those in the 
top 10 per cent, continued .heir educational careers in.o eo lege. ... 

Lemcnlary and secondary schools all user .he ci.iin.ry have gone in 
for -how-to-study" courses, remedial reading, s.glu-savmg classes, op- 
portunity rooms and other commendable special pros is.ons lor the han.li- 
Utped and the slow, bu. very lew clevole as much elTort lo special 

hantiliiij' oi ihcir most l.rilliaiu . . 

Ibid., p. 44. 

Showing, ns Mr. M’olfle does, how well a pl.in has worked ... one 

, 1 • 11 -lU/Y vvfiik well ii' aiiouKT. uiat ii pl.ui 

place su^^cst-s that j» will also woiK ucii 

. . r ■ I i, LV.II \yi\c iRiK'fits in another. Ut course 

has hencfiis in one place it win n.ivt , 

. t .... Air.-n n-ifthod ot prei iciini: uic a<lvan- 

thc aruuer can also use a more <lircci ineinou oi i 8 

r 1 1 ...... out soecificallv wluil lienelits lie conceives 

lagc of lus plan: pointing out specuK.iii) 

his plan lo have. 

The Policy Must 15e Su|>eiior to Other Plans. 

A Smuty Ulvigl. Somcmes an argumc. seems weak because a 
careful analysis shows that die way a plan will work is far from 
ideal. An argument may seem lost heeause .he argi.er eanno. mee. .he 
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question of workability adequately. Often the issue of superiority 
saves such an argument—and legitimately. This earth knows nothing 
perfect or ideal; it is likely, therefore, that any policy devised has its 
weaknesses. Almost any argument over policy is a relative one which 
requires that the merits of one plan be weighed against another and 
that one of the two be adopted. 

Knowing Other Plans. Failing to apply the standard of superiority, 
the arguer may fail to acquire a knowledge of other plans and unwit¬ 
tingly decide on an inferior plan. By applying the standard of su¬ 
periority however, the arguer learns about other plans. Then he can 
cull the best from several plans to devise his own. Mr. Wolfle quite 
evidently knew many plans for encouraging able young people, even 
though these plans do not appear in the quoted selections. For exam¬ 


ple, elsewhere in his article he mentioned scholarships offered by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Veterans Administration, the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation; besides the Iowa Plan, he mentions the 
Bronx High School of Science in New York, the Westinghouse 
Science Talent Search, the Jackson Memorial Laboratory in Maine; he 
mentions the advantages of allowing bright young students to go 
ahead in college at their own pace, as demonstrated at Ohio State 
University by S. L. Pressey. With all of these as a background, Mr. 
Wolfle can work more surely toward a truly superior plan. 


GUIDEBOARD: Analyzing a question of policy according to 

needs, wor inability, benefits, and superiority 
gives an arguer the base for a sound argument, 
an argument hard for a critical audience to re¬ 
fute anti one not likely to be based on purely 
emotional grounds. 


'imed reading. Exercise 16. Time finished: 
lest on page 468.] 


Compre- 


Applicafions 

0) Below are excerpts of speeches made by Benjamin Franklin at 
the Constitutional Convention held in Philadelphia in 1787. W'^hich 
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of the issues of need, workability, benefits, superiority does each passage 
argue? Illustrate your answer by pointing to specific sentences and 

quoting from them: 

A. 

[1] I agree to this Constitution, with all its faults, if they are such, 
because I think a general government necessary for us, and there is no 
form of government, but what may be a blessing to the people if well 
administered; and believe further, that this is likely to be well admin¬ 
istered for a course of years, and can only end in despotism, as other 
forms have done before it, when the people shall become so corrupted 
as to need despotic government, being incapable of any other. f2| 1 
doubt, too, whether any other Convention we can obtain may be able to 
make a better Constitution. |31 For. when you assemble a number of 
men to have the advantage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably as¬ 
semble with those men all their prejudices, their passions, their errors of 
opinion, their local interests, and their selfish views, (-t] From such an 
assembly can a perfect production be expected.^ 1 3 | It therctore astonishes 
me, sir, to find this system approaching so near to perfection as it docs; 
and I think it will astonish our enemies, who arc waiting with confidence 
to hear that our councils arc confounded, like those of the builders of 
Babel; and that our states are on the point of separation, only to meet 
hereafter for the purpose of cutting one another's throats. \6\ Thus I 
consent, sir, to this Constitution, because 1 expect no better, and because 
I am not sure, that it is not the best. 17) The opinions 1 have had of its 
errors 1 sacrifice to the public good. 18| I have never whispered a syllabic 
of them abroad. \9\ Within these w.ills tliey were horn, and here they 

shall die. 

B. 

|1 I It may bi- imagined by some ibal lliis i> a Utopian idea, and that 
wc can never find men to verve u, in the executive department without 
paying them well for their vcrviecs. |2| I conceive thtv to he a ,n,stake. 
|31 Some existing (acts present themselves to me, winch incline me to a 
contrary opinion. 14] The high sher.ll of a county, in England, ,s an 
honorable office, but ,t is not a profitable one. |5| It is rather cxpens.ve, 
and therefore not sought for. |6| l!ut ,et it is executed, and well ex¬ 
ecuted. and usually by some of the prine.pal gentlemen ol the county. 
|7| In France, the olficc of counselior, or member of their judiciary 
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parliament, is more honorable. [8] It is therefore purchased at a high 
price: there are, indeed, fees on the law proceedings, which are divided 
among them; but these fees do not amount to more than three per cent 
on the sum paid for the place. [9] Therefore, as legal interest is there at 
five per cent., they in fact pay two per cent, for being allowed to do the 
judiciary business of the nation, which is, at the same time, entirely ex¬ 
empt from the burden of paying them any salaries for their services. 
[ 10] I do not, however, mean to recommend this as an eligible mode for 
our judiciary department. Ill] I only bring the instance to show, that 
the pleasure of doing good and serving their country, and the respect 
such conduct entitles them to, are sufficient motives with some minds to 
give up a great portion of their time to the public, without the mean 
inducement of pecuniary satisfaction. 

(2) The selection below appears to be an argument on a proposition 
of hypothesis; implicitly, however, it is concerned with policy. What is 
the proposition (it cannot be found in so many words in the text)? 

What issue docs the author purport to meet.^ What evidence does the 
author present? 


I 1 1 Cigarctfc smoking is chargeable with a growing demoralization 

and mortality among boys and young men. [2] It is no uncommon sight 

to see lads of ten years old and under, with the irresponsibility of ignorant 

childhood, puffing the dangerous cigarette, and thus undermining health 

and intellect at the very outset of useful existence. [3] Even when told 

of the near and remote perils thus incurred, they scarcely listen, for do 

not they see their elders smoke and prosper? [4] Most of them do not 

understand that there is more danger to the young than to the old in the 

tobacco habit, more danger in the cigarette than even in the pipe or the 

cigar. I o| Pause a moment to consider it, boys, when you arc tempted to 

light the cican-looking. paper-covered roll and place it in your mouth. 

16)1 hink of the heated smoke irritating the delicate membranes in your 

throat, dulling your brain, and vitiating the blood which should be 

bounding fresh and pure through your veins. [7] Think of the many 

hlthy and diseased mouths from which have been cast away the tobacco 

refuse, picked up in streets and public places to rc-appear in the "Cheap 

and Popular Rrand” which looks to you so innocent and so attractive. 

—From Joel Dorman Steele, Hygienic P/iysiology. New York: American 
Book Co.. 1888. pp. 342-3. 
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(3) Select one of the propositions of policy which you phrased for 
Exercise 3, Section 1 of Chapter VI. Using the basic issues of need, 
workability, benefits and superiority, list sjKcific questions which will 
help you to find the most important issues in the argument. In an or¬ 
ganized recitation present the list to your classmates. 

(4) Criticize the recitation which one of your classmates made for 
Exercise 3 above: 

(a) Are any of the questions so worded as to reveal that the analyzer 
has already “taken sides”? 

(b) What questions would you suggest should be added to the 
list? 


-- (5) With three or four other members of the class form a committee 
to discuss, extemporaneously, wiiat seem to be tlie specific issues in 
one of the following cjuestions—or an\ other question of importance 
on your campus (Note: do not argue the case; analyze tlie question 
see Part Two, D—Discussion: and D()): 

(a) Should some students be exempted from taking certain required 

courses? 

(b) Should at least one foreign language be required of ail students 
for graduation? 

(c) Should students be allowed complete independence in the 
courscs that they choose? 

(d) Should four years of physical education be required of all stu¬ 
dents for graduation? 

(c) Should the number of athletic scholarshipN lie increased? 

(f) Should students be required to attend at least ninety [lercent 
of the scheduled classes as a minimum requirement ior passing a 

course? 

(g) Should the grading system be revised to pass-fail ? 

(h) Should a student's extra-curricular activities be curtailed if he 
does not maintain a stipulated scholastic average? 

(i) Should students witli a liigh enough average in a course be ex¬ 
cused from Its final examinalion 
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3. How Can Argument Be Organized? 

Organize An Argument by Giving Reasons. 

The Simplest Structure. Probably the least complicated of argu¬ 
mentative structures is that based on enumeration of reasons. This 
structure is merely an adaptation of the usual expository organization. 
In essence the main argument has two parts: (1) This is w/iat I want 

you to believe (or to do); (2) This is tt/hy I want you to believe it 
(or to do it). 

Below is an argument written by a freshman woman who was asked 
to organize an argument in this simple fashion. The first paragraph 
contains “what I want you to believe.” that is, the proposition; the 
second anti third paragraphs support the “why I want you to believe 
it”; the fourth paragraph summarizes and re-emphasizes: 


The Arcu.men-t: Outline David and Bathsheba: A Critique 


I. The Introduction. 

A. (iaining .attention. 


.And it came to pass at eventide, that David 
arose from his bed, and walked upon the roof of 
the kings house: and from the roof he saw a 
NS'om.an bathing; and the woman was very 
beautiful to look upon. And David sent and 
inquired after the woman. And one said, Is not 
this Bath-sheha. the daughter of Eliam, the wife 
of Uriah the Hittitc? 


B. Giving background 
of question. 


C. Stating proposition. 
1. Clarifving stand. 


[IJ In this selection quoted from II Samuel 
11: 2-3, of the .American Standard V'ersion of 
the Bible, the plot lor the motion picture David 
and Bathsheha was derived. 12) The American 
public responded once again to the more than 
sufficient publicity, and the resulting boxKjffice 
rcteipis indic.-.ted that David and Bathsheba was 
enc ol the most popular pictures of the year. 
[3J With high c.xpectations, I attended the 
pii.ture, but could not find it gratifying. [4] 
U hilc the acting, music, scenery, costumes, 
dialogue, and photography were perhaps su¬ 
perior m comparison to the average motion 
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2. Indicating rea¬ 
sons for stand. 


II. The Discussion. 
A. Expanding the 
first reason. 


1. Supporting first 
reason with ex¬ 
position and 
evaluation. 


2. Supporting first 
reason with 
refutation. 


3. Restating first 
reason. 


picture, I was disappointed in the purpose of 
the picture, which impressed me as being that 
of glamorous entertainment rather than that of 
a reasonable adherence to the Biblical story. 

[5] While I recognize that my usual motive 
for attending motion pictures is the desire for 
entertainment, occasionally the opportunity 
arises to see a picture with an educational or 
moralistic purpose, and, with a story such as the 
one of David s life, one would expect a theme 
of this type to predominate. [6] It appeared to 
me that instead of employing this advantage, 
Hollywood once again capitalized on the desires 
of the average movie-goer and satisfied his 
tastes for a good lusty picture, with a story 
which our society supposedly holds sacred. (7] 
Tlie numerous possibilities for the combined 
purposes to entertain, moralize, and educate 
were ignored. [81 Some will say that in scenes 
depicting David's anguish, repentance, and for¬ 
giveness, the moralistic side was dealt with 
sufficiently; but even in those scenes, the observer 
was made so conscious of Bathsheba's glamorous 
presence that the true pathos was lost. |9] From 
the standpoint of educating the public to realize 
that Biblical characters were at one time human 
beings much like ourselves (something which is 
often difficult to imagine), both David and 
Bathsheba appeared in the motion picture to 
parallel the type of personalities portrayed in our 
present-day musicals. |10| The attitudes, cus¬ 
toms, and gcneml culture pattern of the Hebrew 
people and their surroundings were not too ob¬ 
vious, with the exception of the costumes ami 
some of the dialogue. [11] In this respect, the 
picture Davul and Uathshcha might have been 
more educational. 
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B. Stating second 
reason (sec Sent. 
4) indirectly. 

1. Clarifying 
second reason 
with exposition. 


2. Clarifying 
standard to be 
applied. 

3. Restating second 
reason. 


III. The Conclusion. 
A. Re-emphasizing 
belief. 


B. Recapitulating 
reasons for belief. 


[12] In addition to my objection to what I 
have assumed was the purpose of David and 
Bathsheba, I should like to point out that in the 
Bible, Bathsheba does not appear until Chapter 
11 of II Samuel, ajter the ark had been brought 
to Jerusalem in Chapter 6 of the same book. 
[13] In the motion picture, Bathsheba entered 
the scene immediately: the ark came much 
later. [14] Although it is not always necessary 
to be a stickler for details in order to appreciate, 
the discrepancy in the sequence of events justifies 
the criticism offered up to this point. [15] Holly¬ 
wood, in order to satisfy its public, found it 
justifiable to forfeit authenticity in order to 
present the glamour angle at the earliest possible 
moment. 

[16] Has my criticism been too harsh? [17] 

I believe not. [18] The only defense which I 
think could be used would be to rely on the 
title of the picture, David and Bathsheba, which 
itself implies that out of a career of a man which 
covers forty-two chapters in the Bible, one of 
these chapters has been used for the central 
theme of nothing more than a glamorized love 
story. [19] Love stories arc fine, when they re¬ 
main in context, but when the love plot is 
emphasized out of proportion, thereby subor¬ 
dinating themes of equal importance, the 
resulting degradation can only be expected. 


Its L sem'ln'ess. When one must construct an argument under the 
pressure of lime (discussing a motion in a club meeting, for example, 
or writing an essay question in an examination), this structure will 
prove helpful. The protxjsition appears early, along with the condensed 
reasons for believing it; therefore, the road of the argument is clear 
to both the speaker and the audience. The danger in this framework 
is to list too many reasons: certainly five or six is a maximum for the 
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audience to assimilate in “one sitting ” But the inexperienced arguer 
tends to fill his argument with unsupported reasons. Reasons, by them¬ 
selves, are usually insufficient; they need the support of evidence to 
make them acceptable. 

A Variation. A slightly more definite organization which is but a 
variation on simple enumeration of reasons is to organize an argument 
of policy by the issues of need, workability, benefits, and superiority. 
By arranging the issues in this order, the argument falls into an easily 
perceived pattern of logic. 


Organize an Argument by Citing Problem, 

Then Solving It. 

A Logical Structure. The “problem-solution organization (also 
called “cvils-rcmedy” or “needs-benefits") is particularly elective with 
arguments of policy. As the names suggest, its structure has two large 
parts: (1) this is what is wrong; (2) this is the way to cure it. 

Problem-solution argument requires more originality and judgment 
than enumeration of reasons. In its main divisions, it is just like the 
generalized structure for practical discourse (wliich we have already 
examined at work in a freshman student’s criticism of Diwi,l and 
Bathsheba) except for a slight change of emphasis: the part of the in¬ 
troduction usually set aside to show the importance of the argument 
becomes a large part (often two-thirds or ihrec-toiirths) of the whole 
argument. This shift of emphasis shows u[i in the argument liekjw, 
which a freshman woman wrote as an uuprom[ilu paper (witlioiit 
preparation) in fifty minutes: 


A. Gaining attention. 


'riiE Akgumhnt: Outline Vacation Cuts 

I. The Introduction. I I 1 “Th.it will be a campus for you. Miss 

Mooney/’ 

(2 I "But my |)Lme left at 2:^0 p.m., ainl my 
class wasn’t over till three—if I had gone to 
class I would’ve had to wait another whole day 
for the next plane.” 

I 3) “That’s loo had. Miss Mooney, loo had.” 
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B. Showing impor¬ 
tance of problem. 

C. Stating problem in 
condensed form. 


U. The Discussion. 

A. Explaining first 
part of problem. 


B. Explaining second 
part of problem. 


[4] This is a typical post-vacation conversa¬ 
tion between the dormitory director and a 
woman student at the University. [5] Some¬ 
thing has got to be done about the “cutting” of 
classes prior to and after vacation recesses. [6] 
There is a need for reducing the number of 
absentees, but there is also a need for some 
solution to the problem of freshman women be¬ 
ing marooned on campus for an extra day be¬ 
cause of “that last class.” 

\ 7 \ It is very evident that if no penalties were 
given everyone would cut, or the large majority 
of the students would, and there would be no 
classes. (8) If this were true, each day before 
vacation would keep moving back until mass 
vacations would project themselves foi^vard. [9] 
At the farthest extreme we would have nothing 
but vacation. (10] No, it would never work not 
to have penalties for cuts of classes twenty-four 
hours preceding and following vacation time. 

(111 Ilowcver, campuses and double-cuts arc 
too serious a penally to inflict. [12] For many 
freshman women whose homes are some dis¬ 
tance away, it lakes six to seven hours to reach 
their destination. [13] It just isn’t fair to these 
individuals to have to stay in town all night 
because they had a four o’clock class that day. 
fI4| Girls living under dorm regulations must 
have transportation which will put them home 
b) clesen o clock p.m. [15] Such girls who have 
relatively late classes in the afternoon are, hence, 
compelled to spend another night in the dorm. 

1 16] Is this fair? [17] Double cuts are serious, 
too, to both men and women. [18] If an in¬ 
dividual must cut to “make his ride.” he will 
be charged with two uncxcuscd absences. [19] 
If it so happens that he already has one cut 
chalked up against him, this means he will have 
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C. Introducing 
proposition. 


1. Explaining plan. 

2. Showing bene¬ 
fits 

III. The Conclusion. 

A. Rc-cmphasizing 
argument. 

B. Calling for ac¬ 
tion. 


a little conference with the dean upon his return 
to the University after the holidays. 

[20] What's to be done, then? [21] If 
campuses and cuts and staying in town an extra 
night are all too strict—yet some penalty is 
needed—what is a solution? [22] Here is a 
suggested one. [23] Why not hold classes till 
twelve noon on the day preceding vacation, and 
begin classes at twelve noon on the day follow¬ 
ing vacations? [24] This would give those 
students who have a long way to go plenty of 
time to reach home before late at night. [25] 
Almost anyone can reach home in eleven hours 
—no matter how far the distance. 

I 26 I If such a plan were formulated, I, then, 
think it would be all right to inflict penalties of 
campuses and double-cuts for absences before 
noon on days preceding vacations and afternoons 
on days following vacations. [271 Why not try 
such a plan? 


Its Usefulness. The mam advantage of tins organization is that the 
argucr docs not divulge bis prt)|>osiiion until lie has prepared his audi¬ 
ence to accept some kind of solution. When the arguer finally presents 
his plan, the audience is more likely tt) he lecepiive. The disadvantage 
of presenting the proposition early m 'he argument (as in the organi¬ 
zation by enumeration of reasons) is that tlie argucr reveals his stand 
before he can show that he lias acceptable support for his position. 
Unless the audience is already aec|uiescetiT. taking one siilc of a i]ucs- 
tion early in the argument is more likelv to arouse o|iposition ih.in 
agreement. All in all, iherefttre, probably 'lie most mature argument 
tif policy is that built on a framework ol j>rol)lem so!ution. 


GUIDEBOARD: 


r.viclence, withuul orgaiii/alioii, wins no argu¬ 
ments. 'I’he niifiiniuni or^ariizuliori for argu¬ 
ment is an ciuifiRration of reasons. Maittrc 
or(>(iniz(ition for a <iucstion of policy is problem- 
solution order. 
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Applications 

(1) Read Chapters 16 and 17 in Monroe’s Principles and Types of 
Speech (Third Edition) and compare what Monroe calls a “motivated 
sequence” with the problem-solution organization discussed in this 
chapter. Monroe's motivated sequence has five parts: (1) Attention 

Step, (2) Need Step, (3) Satisfaction Step, (4) Visualization Step, 
(5) Action Step. 

(2) With the list of questions you compiled for Exercise 3, Section 
2 of this chapter, gather evidence for a “full” argument. Write a long 
paper (about 1500-2500 words) using the method of organization best 
adapted to the argument. Follow the method of research outlined in 
Part Two, R—Research Techniques. 

(а) Adapt the paper you wrote for Exercise 2 to a si.x- to ten-minute 
speech. Do not speak from the paper you wrote. Instead, use a few 

X 5 cards for notes, be prepared to submit to a question-and-answer 
period after the speech. See Part Two, Dl—Discussion. 

(4) Listen carefully to the speeches given to fulfill Exercise 3; in 
the question-and-answer period following one of the speeches, try to 
break down the speaker’s argument, or a phase of it. 

(5) Make a collection of magazine articles or editorials that illustrate 
different kimis of argumentative organization discussed in this chap¬ 
ter. Paste each artrcle on a sheet of paper and in the margin outline 
the argument. 

(б) Select one of the questions listed in Exercise 5, Section 2 of this 
chapter, and in an hour write an argument of policy clearly organized 
by one of the methods discussed in this chapter. This task should 
shou' you ho^v handy and usable a generalized framework can be. 
Compare your paper with the students’ efforts quoted in this section. 

4. What Is This Chapter About? 

Arguing successfully and soundly requires a background of knowl¬ 
edge that is broader than the mere argument itself. The arguer must 
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understand the implications of the question he intends to argue so 
that he will know where the argument is likely to lead him. 

To uncover the specihc issues in any argument, the arguer must 
know how to ask probing questions that will lead to answers derived 
from personal experience, controlled experiments, known principles, 
and applied standards. These answers will help to support the mam 
issues of a proposition of policy: (1) need, (2) workability, (3) bene- 
fits, and (4) superiority. 

Finally comes the time for putting the argument into words—and 
for organizing the jumble of ideas accumulated. The simplest frame¬ 
work for cither an argument of hypothesis or of policy is a simple 
enumeration of reasons, alonjr with supporting evidence, for believing 
an hypothesis or for taking action. Probably the best organization for 
an argument of policy is the ■‘problem-solution" because it prepares 
the audience to accept the arguer's solution more satisfactorily. 



CHAPTER 



What Makes a Portrayal Vivid? 


1. How Do Suggestive Words Make Portrayal More Vivid? 
Images Appeal to the Senses and to the Emotions. 

Symbols Have Public and Private Connotations. 

2. How Does the Speaker’s Attitude Affect His Portrayal? 
The Speaker’s Attitude May Affect His Method. 

The Speaker’s Attitude May Be Revealed Indirectly. 

3. How Is the Structure of Portrayal Like Practical Discourse? 
The Structure of Description Need Not Be Unique. 
Narration Gains Unity Through Action, Character, Theme. 

4. What Is the Etfcct of Metrical Structure? 

Sound and Rhythm Give Pleasure, Aid Sense. 

Patterns Unify Verse. 


The world can i crv well do without literature. But it 
can do without man mil better. 

—fean Paul Sartre, "What Is Literature?" 


The i'rofessor pushed himself awav from his desk 
iuul, by habit, looked out of the window of his “library.” He had 
picked this room as his study because of the view, but a long time 
ago the branches of the three-trunked oak growing at the corner of 
the hou-:': had shielded the window. It was a pin oak and its brown 
leaves still rattled on the stiff branches, even though it was already 
March a:ul the other trees had been bare for months. The pin oak 
was an .ibtrraiion among deciduous trees, reflected the professor. But 
whui had Nature cared for Man's classifications? Man was always 
Jianeini: his attitude toward things. 

» s 
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Take the way they used to approach Freshman English eighty-five 
years ago. The professor leaned over and pulled a book with a broken 
back from the lower shelf next to his desk. He opened the book to 
the title page and read, “A Manual of Composiuon and Rhetoric by 
John S. Hart, LL.D.” Its copyright date was 1870. And its contents 
were as out of date as the copyright. How, for example, did Hart 
treat what the professor was pleased to call “portrayal":- He had a 
whole chapter on figures of speech and another one on “sublimity.' 
“beauty," “wit," and “humor.” There were chapters on versification, on 
poetry, and on letters, diaries, news, editorials, reviews, treatises, his¬ 
tory, orations, sermons-but by this time the protessor felt a little 

bewildered. 

As he replaced the book, he shook h.s head slightly and hoped that 
his approach to description and narration would not leave his students 

so bewildered. 


1. How Do Suggestive Words Make Portrayal 

More Vivid? 

The attributes of practical discourse (see Chapters V-\ II) arc ac¬ 
curacy, clarity, and directness. The spcakc,-s purpose m portrayal, 
however, is to get his audience to re-hve an experience via words; 
generally, memorable experiences are those uhich are vivk . In a por¬ 
trayal, then, the speaker may often use images and symbols to .rnpK, 
or suggest, feelings. The audience, .hat is, must often draw its own 

inferences, with little help from the speaker. 

Images A|>|>cal to the Senses and to the Emotions. 

The Pictorial Imace. Even more than practical discourse, portrayal 
depends on the concrete ami the specific on words that denote tangi¬ 
ble and individual objects and that evoke clear and definite images 
of those objects in the mmd of the audience. When a speaker uses 

1 t.. -innr d to (he senses, in other words—lie 

words to paint a picture —to appeal to uie 

calls up mental pictorial images. 
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The pictorial image, of course, is not the tool only of description or 
narration. Practical discourse also uses it for vividness. An advertise¬ 
ment of General Electric, for example, instead of saying, “We do 
not want to concentrate on our past . , . suggests this same idea 
with an image: 

Wc hesitate to look back over our shoulders at what has been developed 
—modern x-ray, electrically driven trains and ships, the tungsten lamp, 
the fluorescent lamp and such—for we arc convinced that the findings of 
the future will be more significant. 

Sometimes the image is sharper and more fully developed, as in this 
sentence from an article by Dwight Martin, who tells of General 
Thimayya’s interview with six anti-Communist prisoners of the United 
Nations: 

The compound leaders listened raptly, eyes fixed steadily on the speaker’s 
mobile, patrician face, like so many completely charmed cobras, an 
illusion heightened by the collars of their overcoats and parkas which 
swayed gently to and fro as they followed his every gesture. 

But it is not only the speaker who must be familiar with an image. 
He must be certain that his words also denote something within the 
experience of his audience. Thus, the word mountain to a West Vir¬ 
ginian will probably evoke an image which a Coloradan would call a 
■hill.” A native of Japan would conjure up definite aural (sound) 
images from the many references in Japanese poetry to the “singing” 
frog, but to a Mkl-Wcstern American a frog “croaks.” Similarly, the 
skylarks and nightingales of British poetry will mean more to Eng¬ 
lishmen than they will to most Americans. 

1 he necessity of this common background for communicating sense- 
images is clearer if one examines the pictorial poetry, say, of another 
culture—the short, pictorial poems of the Japanese, for example: 

(1) Snow-vill.ige; —cocks crowing: —while dawn. 

(2) Old temple: bell voiceless; cherry-flowers fall. 
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(3) In the mountain-temple the paper mosquito<urtain is lighted by 
the dawn: sound of waterfall. 


These three poems (Lafeadio Hearn’s translations) undoubtedly 
call forth different images for Americans than for Japanese. For an 
American the image of the first (combined sight, sound, and touch) 
will probably be more definite than the second. In both, ones knowl¬ 
edge of Japan gained through art, travel films, and books will influ¬ 
ence the image evoked. Frobably, too, the third poem will call forth 
the vaguest image because the average American docs not have the 
proper experiential background to appreciate what the Japanese poet 


is trying to do. 

Nor would one expect a Japanese rcatlcr of the following description 
of haying (from Walt Whitman’s "Song of Myself) to "see" the 
same picture as an American farmer: 


The big doors of the country barn st.ind open and ready. 
The dried grass of the harvest-time loads tlw slow-drawn 
The clear light plays on the brown gray and green interti 


wagon, 

nged, 


The armfuls arc p.ick'd to the sagging mow. 


Whether the speaker uses pictorial language to construct a complete 
portrayal, as did the Japanese poets in the poems tiuoietl, or whether 
he uses them as only a part of a larger work, the elTectivencss of words 
in communicating a "picture" depends on their concrete and spec.hc 
denotation as well as on a background common to both speaker and 
audience. 

The Emotional Imaoe. TI.c |>ictor,al ima^c lias an obicctivc slant; 
that is, the speaker docs not aim primarily to recreate his Icchng- 
inslcad, he attempts to call up an inia^e of an olijcct. lint even seem¬ 
ingly ohjective images may arouse feeling; these we shall also include 
in the term emouomd miflger. The truth is that no image is clearly 


one or the other to all [leopie. 

Here, for example, is an image from Lincoln Harnett s The Lanh 
Is Born”: “And so in the morning of time the earth was a featureless 
ball of anarchic matter, hurtling down the dusty corridor of its orbit." 
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The reader “sees” the young earth, as characterless as a fish bowl, roll¬ 
ing down an empty hall. But there is more to the image: “the morn¬ 
ing of time” recalls for the reader the loneliness of dawn; “anarchic 
matter, hurtling” implies formlessness and purposelessness; “dusty 
corridor” suggests desolation. Thus the fund of all of these associa¬ 
tions is more than an objective “picture.” The picture carries with it 
a mood: the image, because of its pictorial quality, is also emotional. 
Insofar as any image stirs the audience to a recollection of impressions 
of nature, a detail of a happy journey, an incident of a sorrowful 
week, etc., it is emotional. 

But sometimes one may choose words to evoke an image primarily 
for its emotional impact. Again a common background is necessary 
for communication to take place; here is a short Japanese poem, which 
seemingly evokes only a pictorial image: 

Oh. body-piercing wind!—that work of little fingers in the shoji. 


Shoji arc white paper screens used in Japanese houses as windows 
and doors: they admit light, but keep out drafts and prying eyes. In 
Japan, little children enjoy poking their fingers through the paper of 
the shoji. The poem does not merely describe these mutilated screens, 
which let the wind blow through the holes poked by the children: 
the wind is a “body-piercing wind.” Evidently, then, this poem hints 
at tlie emotion of a mother—perhaps when she sees the punctured 
shoji and recalls her child who is now dead, at least gone; the wind 
penetrates to her heart, so to speak. For most American readers, an 
explanation like this is necessary to grasp the emotional meaning of 
tliis image—and csen then, it probably carries more impact for a 
Japanese re.ulcr. 


The thiee images evoked by Atlclaidc Crapsey’s “Triad” have less re¬ 


stricted appeal—although someone who had never been away from the 
tropics coukl respond only erratically to the image of falling snow', nor 
would hi.s cx[vriencc with the dawn (which is “sudden” in the 


tropics) parallel the experience of 


someone who lived in Canada, 


sav: 
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. . . The falling snow . . . the hour 
Before the dawn . . . the mouth of one 
Just dead. 

GUIDEBOARD: The cfTcctivencss of an image depends on its 

denotative ability, that is. its ability to call forth 
a clear ‘'picture”—either for the picture itself 
or for the emotion it can arouse. 

Symbols Have Public and Private Connotations. 

The Public Symbol. Words that create images function like the 
“triangle of denotation” (see Chapter Section 5); 

. . foiling snow . . 



The Image-Function Is a 'J'riangle of Denotation. 


But words used as symlu.K fuuct.r,.. like the -tiuatlrangle of coniio. 
tation" (see Chapter V, Section ■>); that ts, ll.e worrls not only evoke 
a common image but also a common coiice|ition, or dictionary meam 
ing. For example, when a student says, ■Chemistry I is the cross I 
have to bear," the image evoked may be that of Christ carrymg Ins 
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own cross to Calvary, but the conception conveyed by this image is 
not so narrow; instead, it obviously means “trial, tribulation”: 


%9 



99 


Chemistry I is 
my cross.' 

(Words) 








✓- 4 ' f 

✓ ✓✓ / 

V_« 






r 

\ 

\ 

/ 

/ 
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The Symbol-Funciion Is a Qundransle of Connotation. 


W’hen Wordsworth wrote in his st)nnct “London. 1S02”: 

Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 

England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen. 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 

Have foricited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. . . . 

he used several public symbols: Milton, for the powerful spirit of 
right: altar, for the church: sword, for the army and navy; pen, for 
[xicts aiul writers; lircsitle, for the home of the common people; hall 
and bower, for the home of the lords and the great—with these sym¬ 
bols Wordsworth said. “All England is ‘sick,’ and she needs a cham¬ 
pion to arouse her.” 

1 he more widespread (that is, the more public) a symbol is, the 
greatci the audience to winch it can have meaning. Knowin" that 
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“reaper” has a significance beyond a mere “harvester,” one can easily 
fill in the blank left in the following quotation from Longfellow's 
“The Reaper and the Flowers”: 

There is a Reaper, whose name is -, 

And, with his sickle keen. 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between. 

“Shall I have naught that is fair?” saith he; 

“Have naught but the bearded grain? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 

I will give them all back again. 

But what American reader, say, is likely to understand this short 
Japanese poem: 

Two butterflies! . . . 

Last year my dear wife died! 

First he must understand that in Japan a butterfly symbolizes a happ> 
marriage and that an old custom rctiuircs the enclosure of a pair 

of paper butterflies with the wedding gift. 

. . two butterflies . . .“ 

(public symbol in poem) 



(image) (public conception) 

(common meanings) 

Public Symbols I lave Common Meanings. 
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Symbols which have moved into the public domain, like The Cross 
and The Flag, have the advantage of carrying with them a common 
meaning, but often in this process they lose the image-making power 
which they might originally have had. Thus, The Cross probably 
does not evoke the image of Christ’s bearing his own cross to Calvary 
for most people. It is doubtful, too, whether The Flag evokes any spe¬ 
cific image of the nation it symbolizes. Public symbols carry with them 
a stock response: thus a picture of four fresh roses with the dew on 
them is supposed to carry the idea of quality in whiskey and so is the 
picture of a “man of distinction” with gray hair on his temples and 
n cocktail glass in one hand supposed to suggest automatically the 
name of one brand of whiskey, also of top quality. From the speaker’s 
viewpoint, automatic response to a public symbol may be desirable. 
But, to an undiscriminating audience, this “advantage” can be detri¬ 
mental: such an audience may accept an idea hurtful to itself. 

The Private Symbol. Since a public symbol is likely to lose its orig- 
iiial power of image-making, one may choose to communicate with 
a private symbol instead—with its attendant dangers. 


private symbol cannot communicate because the audience does not 
understand the special meaning which the speaker attaches to it. The 
speaker, then, must change his private meaning to public meaning; 
in other words, the sj^aker in cfTcci must add another definition to 
those meanings which words already have acquired through use. How 
docs the speaker accontplish this transfer from private to public conno¬ 
tation No differently from the way that one does it in practical dis¬ 
course: either the speaker tells his audience what the new meaning 
should be. or he uses the word so that its new meaning fits “svm- 
hnlic*' meaning, as it is generally called) becomes apparent. 

If tlic speaker chooses to tell his audience the private meaning of his 
svmbol. he may use a more or less direct method. Almost anv Amer- 
;can over ten years of age. for instance, knows the meaning of 
L.vS, M.F.I. ( Lucky Strike m'.ans fine tobacco”). But, once, the sym¬ 
bol /...S'. M.i-.l. w’as private, known only to the .\merican Tobacco 
(.ompany. w ho carried on an intensive advertising campaign to arouse 
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the public’s interest in what it meant. Then the company divulged the 
secret and turned the private symbol into a public symbol. 

Even story-tellers use methods almost as direct. Hawthorne, for ex¬ 
ample, has a sub-title to his story "The Minister's Black \’cil: A Para¬ 
ble.” Hawthorne relies on his reader to know that a parable contains 
symbols which have special meanings. In the story, the reader easily 
understands that the black veil which the Rev. Mr. Hooper wears may 
denote an actual object and may connote generally any cloth, black 
in color and able to hide one’s features. But the discerning reader also 
secs that the black veil has a private connotation (symbolic meaning), 
or represents “hidden sin”; 

1. Denotation, or Actual Object; i.e., 
the bl.ick veil. 

2. Public Connotation, or Dictionary 

“The black veil” means; Meaning: i.e., a black cloth. 

3. Private ('onnoiation, or Symbolic 
Meaning; i.e., the Rev. Mr. Hoo|Xt’s 
secret sin. 


I ft >VX I 


So, too, in “The Gray Champion ’ Hawthorne employs a sy... 
as he tells his reader in so many words: “foi he is the type (symbol | 
of New England’s hereditary sj^rit.” d liere are three dilTerent levels 
of meaning in the story: 


“Gray Chamjiion” means: 


1. Denotation, or Actual Object; i.e., 
an .incicnt in.in. 

2. Public Cfinnoiaiion, or Diciionarv 

4 

Meaning: i.e., the “champion” of the 
oppresseil jieople of the story. 

?. Private Caiimtjtation, or Symbolic 
Me;ming; i.e., “New Englanil's 
fiere<litarv sj)irit.” 


Similarly. John Bunyan in I'/ic Progress notifies his reader 

of the symbolic meaning of his story: 
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And thus it was: I, writing of the way 
And race of saints, in this our gospel day, 

Fell suddenly into an allegory [a system of symbols] 

About their journey. . . . 

With this hint, the reader is not long in seeing that Christian (the 
Pilgrim on the journey “from this world to that which is to come”) 
is not only an individual who leaves behind him a wife and children 
but is also a symbol of all Christians who are concerned with salva¬ 
tion. 

Generally, however, an author does not so obligingly identify his 
symbols; instead, he may only hint or imply that something in his 
portrayal has more significance than its usual surface meaning. The 
reader, then, must “catch the hint” to properly complete the communi¬ 
cation. For example, in the opening paragraphs of “The Fall of the 
House of Usher,” Poe suggests that the actual house in which the 
Ushers lived has greater significance in the story than just as a place 
of residence: 

During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in the autumn 
of the year, when the clouds hung oppressively low in tlic heavens, I had 
been passing alone, on horscb.nck, through a singularly dreary tr.ict of 
country; and at length found myself, as the shades of the evening drew 
on. within view of the melancholy House of Usher. I know not how it 
was. but, with the first glimpse of the building, a sense of insufferable 
gloom pervaded my spirit. . . . What was it—I paused to think—what 
was it that so unnerved me in the contemplation of the House of Usher.^ 
... I was forced to fall back upon the unsatisfactory conclusion that 
while, beyond doubt, there are combinations of very simple natural ob¬ 
jects which have the power of thus alTecting us, still the analysis of this 
pouer lies among considerations beyond our depth. . . . 

A little bter in the story the reader learns that the Usher family 
had gradually gone through deteriorating stages that parallel the decay 
of the actual house in which the two surviving members lived: 

. . . and while speculating upon the possible infiucnce which the one 
^li^e house or the family} in the long lapse of centuries, might have 
exercised upon the other—it was this deficiency, perhaps, of collateral 
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issue, and the consequent undeviating transmission from sire to son of 
the patrimony with the name, which had at length so identified the two 
as to merge the original title of the estate in the quaint and equivocal 
appellation of the “House of Usher”. . . . 

Early in the story Poe establishes the house as something more than 
a mere place to live, so that at the end of the story, when Madeline 
and Roderick Usher die violently together, the reader is not surprisctl 
that the house itself should also split apart and sink into the tarn— 
the house had become a symbol for the farniK’. I hrough the house, 
then, the reader gets an additional vivid picture of the deterioration 
of the family. 

Often, the author does not choose to gi\e his reader even this much 
help. In William Plakc's "The Tiger." for instance, the reader docs 
not suspect that the tiger in the ptiein is a symbol of (loil s wrath until 

Line 20: 

Tiger! I'igcr! Inirning liright 
In the forest of tlic night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy symmetry.' 

In what rlistant deeps or skies 5 

Burnt the fire of thine eyes.' 

On what wings dare lu- aspire.^ 

What the band tlare sci/* the lire? 

And what shoiiliJer, ami \\ li.it .irt, 

(a)uld twist tlie sinews ot thy he.irl.^ 10 

And when thy heart heg.m to heat. 

What dread hand' and wh.it <lread Icet.' 

W'hat the hammer.' wli.n die chain? 

In wh.'il furnace was lliy hrain^ 

What the anvil ' what dre.ul grasp 15 

Dare its deadly terrors clasp.' 

When the stars threw down their spears. 

And watered heaven with dieir tears, 

Did he smile liis work to see? 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee.? 


20 
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Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye. 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 

From the first four stanzas, the reader sees that this tiger is no ordi¬ 
nary tiger, for not only does its creator have an “immortal hand” 
(Line 3) but also a “dread hand” (Line 12), which is a “dread grasp” 
for the tiger’s “deadly terrors” (Line 16). But in Line 20 Blake con¬ 
trasts the Tiger with the Lamb, a recognized (public) symbol for 
Christ or the concept of love and peace, and, in this way, the poet 
establishes the paradox of wrath and love, both created by the same 
God. If the tiger of the poem were an ordinary animal, the stars (Line 
17) would not throw down their spears in surrender nor water “heaven 
with their tears” of fright. The Tiger means more than a fearful 
beast of the jungle. 

The meaning of a symbol which an author may use often depends 
on just such slender clues in the context of the symbol. 

Dangers of Interpreting Symbols. Overlooking symbolic meanings 
indicates poor reading, but seeing symbolic meaning in every image 
which an author uses is equally bad reading: in other words, a reader 
may become over-zealous in his search for hidden meaning in symbols. 

Sometimes a symbol may appear only once or twice in a poem or 
story; the question for the reader then becomes, is the author using 
a vivid image or does he imply an extra meaning? In order for an 
image 10 be transformed into a symbol, the reader must first feel rea¬ 
sonably sure that a hidden meaning could possibly be intended—and 
this feeling must stay with the reader for a longer time than the actual 
appearance of the image in the discourse; the image, to become a sym¬ 
bol. must have the quality of persistence, if it appears only once or 
twice. 1 he Tiger of Blake s poem is such a persistent image and so 
beetjmes a symbtil of the poem. 

Obviously, there is no hard-and-fast rule bv which to determine 
symbolic signihcance. One reader may detect symbolic significance 
\\'hct\' another may not. Two readers differing about the meaning of 
a svmbol can only discuss their variant readings by submitting evi- 
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dence (first of all, from the context of the symbol) which seems 
to establish one reading as better than another. Sometimes, as good 
readers recognize, discussion over symbolic meanings is useless, be¬ 
cause whether something in a poem, say, be regarded as a symbol 
or an image makes little dilTercnce—the effect on the reader is al¬ 
most the same. One example of this is Whitman s A Noiseless Pa¬ 
tient Spider”: 

A noiseless patient spider, 

I mark’d where on a little promontory it stood isolated, 

Mark’d how to explore the vacant vast surrounding. 

It launch’d forth filament, filament, filament, out of itself. 

Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speeding them. 5 


And you O my soul where you stand, 

Surrounded, detached, in measureless oceans of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, seeking the spheres 

to connect them, 

Till the bridge you will need he form'd, till the ductile anchor hold, 

Till the gossamer thread you iling catch somewhere, O my soul. 10 

In this poem, one reader may regard the spider as a symbol of the 
soul of man. searching and reaching out for unity with the universe. 
Another reader, however, may say that Wlutm.m merely uses the 
spider to create an image for the reader so tliat he may more easily 
understand Whitman’s concept of the soul. Who is to say which of 
the two is the better interpretation? Both of them about equally aid 
a reader’s understanding of Whitman's idea; probably neither one 
makes the reader's experience with Wlntman’s portrayal more vivid 

than the other. The argument is a draw. 

In other cases, the evidence is too slim to sustain a symbolic reading. 
In Ernest Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea, some readers sasv 
more significance than that of a battle between one old man and a 
huge marlin. Some saw Santiago, the old man, as symbolic of all men 
who fight courageously against the fate of an unconquerable universe 
but who do not lose hope in their defeat. That the story might liave 
such a moral is supported by the old man who says to himself, . a 
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man is not made for defeat ... A man can be destroyed but not 
defeated.” 

Other readers, however, saw in Santiago a Christ-like character who 
symbolized the assumption of the whole world’s evil on his own shoul¬ 
ders. Santiago’s climb to his shack with the mast of the boat on his 
shoulder, after fighting the marlin, was like Christ’s climb to Golgotha: 

He unstepped the mast and furled the sail and tied it. Then he 
shouldered the mast and started to climb. It was then he knew the depth 
of his tiredness. . . . 

He started to climb again and at the top he fell and lay for some time 
with the mast across his shoulder. He tried to get up. But it was too 
dilficult. . . . 

But the old man’s climb to his shack hardly persists as a symbol; 
rather it is an image. 

GUIDEBOARD: If there are not enough clues for symbolic irt’ 

terpretation. the safest reading is the non- 
symbolic; that is, regard the author’s words as 
image-mal{^ing, not symbol-mailing. 

Applicotions 

(1) \Vc have noted how the image-making power of a portrayal 
depends on concrete and specific materials. Below are two poems by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow that illustrate thi.s. One poem is largely 
abstract and general; the other is concrete and specific. Which poem 
belter calls ii[i (a) pictorial images, (b) emotional images? Both 
poems spring from an interest in the evening: which one is more suc¬ 
cessful' Does either poem use symbols? 

The Day Is Done 

The day is ilone, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is uafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 
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I sec the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and mist. 
And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me 
That my soul cannot resist; 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That is not akin to pain. 

And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come, read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the gram! old master. 

Not from the l)ards sublitne. 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Througli the corridors of tijne. 

For, like strains ol martial music. 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless lf)il aiul endeavor; 

And lo-tiight 1 long rest. 

Read from some humbler po' i. 

Whose songs gushed from his he.irt, 
As showers from the tUjuds (jf summer, 
Gr tears from the eyelids start; 

Who, through long days of labor. 

And nights devoitl of case. 

Still heard in his soul the musi< 

Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to ipiiet 
ITc restless pulse of care. 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


5 
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Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice. 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

The Children’s Hour 

Between the dark and the daylight, 

When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Ciravc Alice, and laugliing Allcgra, 

.•\nd Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence: 

^’et r know by their merry eyes 
I hey are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three iloors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 

They climb up into my turret 
O'er the arms and back of my chair; 
ii I try to escape, they surround me; 

They seem to be everywhere. 
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They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall. 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 

I have you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let you depart. 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever. 

Yes, forever and a day. 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 

And moulder in dust away! *10 

(2) Below arc some short Japanese poems (called trans¬ 

lated by Lafeadio Hearn. Describe the “picture” which each image¬ 
making poem creates for you-that is, the senses which arc primarily 
appealed to. Refer to Chapter II, Section 1-particularly Exercise 6. 

(a) Detaching one corner of the mosquito-net, lo! I behold the moon! 

(b) Heavily pours the rain on the hat that I stole from the scarecrow! 

(c) Now in my garden the flowers bloom, and the butterflies dance. 

(d) Viewing this autumn moon, I dream of my native village. Under 
the same soft light—and the shadows about my home. 

(c) In my native-place the old folks are—clamor of insect voices. 

(3) Below arc some short poems written by freshman students in 
imitation of the Japanese poems discussed in this chapter and quoted 
in Exercise 2 above. Using the same subject matter write similar short, 

image-evoking poems. 
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ON A BLUE jay’s KILLING A BABY ROBIN 

Crested gangster, 

Beheader of fuzz-feathered robin: 

You reflect traitor blue, false blue. 

WHITE BIRCHES IN THE SPRING 

March worshippers . . . 

Silent suppliants 

Before the north wind’s altar. 

COUNTRY NIGHT 

Sodden hush like heavy plush— 

Sleepless stare at blackness there— 

WILLOWS 

Willows against the sky: 

Ragged line for hanging hearts on. 

(*1) Part of the creed of the “Imagists” called for the use of “exact 
images.’’ Consult the preface to Some Imagist Poets, An Anthology 
(PM5) and report to the class what parallels exist between their creed 
and the discussion in this chapter. With other members of a com¬ 
mittee from the class, read some of Amy Lowell’s poetry (“Patterns,” 
Lilacs, A Lady, “The Taxi,” “Meeting-House Hill”) and discuss 
before the class the images evoked by it. 

(5) Consult Robert E. Spiller, et al, Literary History of the United 
States, Vol. II, pp, US5-8, on the Imagist movement, (a) Report on 
the effect of the movement on American poetry, (b) Read some of the 
poetry of H.D. (Hilda Doolittle) and explain why she might be 

tlic one poet of the Imagist faith who by her strict devotion to it 
brought forth good works.” 

(6) Discuss the following questions as they pertain to the two poems 
quoted below: (a) Docs each poem contain symbols? (b) If so, what 
are they? (c) What do they mean? 
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To Helen 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore, 

That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 

The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 

On desperate seas long wont to roam. 

Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face. 

Thy Naiad airs, have brought me home 
To the Glory that was Greece 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 

Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I sec thee stand. 

The agate lamp within thy hand! 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 

—Edgar Allan Poe 

Dws 

Daughters of Time, the hypocrilic Days, 

Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes. 

And marching single in an endless file. 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will. 

Bread, kingdom, stars, and sky that holds them all. 

I. in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took a few herbs and apples, anil the Day 
Turned and departeil silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 

(7) Below arc some novels vs'hich use symbols. Read one, and in a 
paper or a speech discuss fully your answer to the question asked of 

that novel: 
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(a) Moby Dic}{ by Herman Melville: What does Moby Dick sym¬ 
bolize in the story? 

(b) The Scarlet Letter by Nathaniel Hawthorne: What does Pearl, 
the daughter of Hester Prynne, symbolize? 

(c) The Octopus by Frank Norris: What does the railroad symbol¬ 
ize? 

(d) Bread and Wine by Ignazio Silone: What does the bread and 
wine of the title symbolize? 

(e) Animal Farm by George Orwell: What do the animals and the 
farm symbolize? 

(f) A Bell for Adano by John Hersey: What does the bell symbol¬ 
ize for the villagers? 

(g) A Diicl{^ to Water by G. B. Stern: What does the duckling 
symbolize? 

(8) The parables of Christ are all symbolic; generally, however, they 
are difficult to interpret because the symbols do not have adequate 
context to acquire meaning for the reader. For this reason, Christ 
himself often had to interpret his parable for his followers. Below is 
the famous parable of the sower. First, read the parable and try to 
determine what its various parts mean; then check your interpretation 
with Christ’s which is quoted immediately below. 

The Sower 

(1 j Behold, there went out a sower to sow: 

[2] And it came to pass, as he sowed, some fell by the wayside, and 
the fowls of the air came and devoured it up. 

f3j And some fell on stony ground, where it had not much earth; 
and immediately it sprang up, because it had no depth of earth: 

[4j But when the sun was up, it was scorched; and because it had no 
root, it withered away. 

[5] And some fell among thorns, and the thorns grew up, and choked 
it, and it yielded no fruit. 

(6j And other tell on good ground, and did yield fruit that sprang up 
and increased; and brought forth, some thirty-fold and some sixty, and 
some an hundred. 
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INTERPRETATION 

[ 1 ] The sower sowcth the word. 

[2] And these are they by the wayside, where the word is sown; but 
when they have heard, Satan comelh immediately, and taketh away the 
word that was sown in their hearts. 

(3] And these are they likewise which are sown on stony ground; who. 
when they have heard the word, immediately receive it with gladness; 

f4) And have no root in themselves, and so endure but for a time, 
afterward, when affliction or persecution ariseth for the word’s sake, 
immediately they are offended. 

(Sj And these arc they which are sown among thorns; such as hear 
the word. 

16] And the cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and 
the lusts of other things entering in. choke the word, and becometh un¬ 
fruitful. 

|7) And these arc they which are sown on good ground; such as hear 
the word, and receive it. and bring forth fruit, some thirty-fold, some 

sixty, and some an hundred. 

—From Marl{, Chapter 1\ , H'20. 

2. How Does the Speaker's Attitude Affect 

His Portrayal? 

The speaker's attitude toward lus material is important in any kind 
of discourse, but it is particularly important in portrayal wliere the 
audience must try to recapture the original experience of the author. 

The Speaker’s Attitude May Affect Ilis Method. 

“Over-Portr.vyal" vphsvs -UNDtR-FoKrRAVM.." When the speaker 
wishes to arouse deep emouon in his audience, he is likely to fall some¬ 
where on a line between two extremes of over-portraying and under- 
portraying. Unfortunately, one can distinguish among the various 
degrees only after large e.xpcnencc with dilTcrent kinds of literature. 
Probably the easiest way to gam some conception of the possible range 
is to look at the two extremes. 

Undek-Portraval. 'I hc bit scene »f Ernest Hemi.iKway’s A l-arc-wc-ll 
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to Arms is famous for its under-portrayal; that is, Hemingway under¬ 
states the effect of Catherine’s death on Henry. Instead of “pulling out 
all stops” (over-portraying), Hemingway leaves some things unsaid and 
expects his reader to infer the strong feeling which Henry felt. Even 
though the story is told in the first person (“I"), both Hemingway 
and Henry (the narrator) force the reader to live the scene from the 
outside, as an observer of it. After Catherine has died—“it did not take 
her very long to die”—Lieutenant Henry meets the doctor who had 
performed the operation. The doctor offers to take Henry back to the 
hotel, but Henry (“I”) refuses any help or explanation of why 
Catherine died: 

. . . the doctor . . . went down the hall. I went to the door of the room. 

“You can’t come in now,” one of the nurses said. 

“Yes I can,” I said. 

“You can’t come in yet.” 

“You get out,” I said. “The other one too.” 

But after I had got them out and shut the door and turned off the 
light it wasn’t any good. It was like saying good-by to a statue. After 
a while I went out and left the hospital and walked back to the hotel 
in the rain. 

Hemingway’s portrayal, on the surface, seems to be flat, matter of 
fact, unemotional. Henry seems to be callous, hard, unfeeling. Instead 
of having Henry accuse the doctor of being incompetent, instead of 
having Henry weep bitterly and copiously, instead of having Henry 
cry out at the injustice of fate, Instead of having Henry rush into the 
room and bury his face in Catherine’s hair, all to show his deep feel¬ 
ings—Hemingway chooses to have the scene underplaved. The per¬ 
ceptive reader realizes that Henry covers his feelings, that instead of 
giving in to his feelings he controls them. 

OvHR-PoRTRAYAL. Ill the Hollvwood version of A Farewell to Arms, 
the final scene is an example of over-portrayal, which crams the de¬ 
sired emotion down the throats of the audience. The moving picture 
lingers over the final scene and forces the last tear from the audience. 
Henry (Gary Cooper) lifts Catherine (Helen Hayes) from her bed 
and carries her to the French tioors which open sloivly, and magically, 
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as he approaches. Then, as a slight breeze stirs her long hair and flut¬ 
ters her flowing gown, Henry raises Catherine in his arms to meet the 
ray of light which streams from the opening clouds. On this scene the 
picture fades out. The audience is supposed to weep—and it will, if it 
is sentimental. But an audience which prefers its emotion presented 
with restraint is more likely to smile painfully. 

The Speaker and His People. A person in a story may be sacri¬ 
legious, but that does not mean that the author is. A highly moral actor 
may play the part of a dissolute drunkard. Shakespeare could write 
both A Mulsumtner Night's Dream and Macbeth. In other words, the 
speaker and the characters he portrays are not necessarily the same. 
The speaker’s attitude, therefore, may clilTer from that of his people: 
Lieutenant Henry in A Faretvell to Arms is presumably sincere in his 
grief in both the novel and the moving picture, but Hemingway’s treat¬ 
ment strikes the reader as a restrained, unsciuimcntalized treatment, 
whereas the moving-picture version strikes the viewer as being unre¬ 
strained and sentimentalized. The audience, then, must always distin¬ 
guish between a sentimental person in a story and a sentimental 
portrayal of a person. 

Restrained Portrayal oi- Sen rj.MKN rM irv. In order to portray senti¬ 
mentality, does the metlKnl of portraying necessarily have to be senti¬ 
mental.^ The answer is “no" and the inii>lication is that restrained 
treatment is better "art" than e.xaggerated, sentimental treatment. Here, 
for example, is an objective present.ition ot a sentimental person; Act 1 
of Anton Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard o|K‘ns on a scene in which 
Madame Kanevsky returns to her home alter five years absence in 
Paris: 

MADAME KANEVSKY. C.m it be me ih.it’s sitting here? \lMugh- 
ifig] I want to jump ami wave my arms about. \ Causing and couenng 
her face] Surely I must be dreaming' (;(•<! knr)ws I love my countrv. I 
love it tenderly. I cc>uldn t see out of tlic window from the train. 1 was 
crying so. [Crying] However, I miiM drink my tolTce. 'Ehank you. I'irs; 
thank you, you dear old n^an. I m so glad t<» Imd you still alive. ... I 
can’t sit still! I can’t do it! [fumiung up and walking about m great 
agitation] This happiness is more than I can bear. Laugh at me! I am a 
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fool! [Kissing cupboard] My darling old cupboard! [Caressing a table] 
My dear litde table! 

That Madame Kanevsky’s temperament is mercurial almost anyone 
would admit: within a few seconds she changes from laughter to tears. 
The deep emotion she shows is hardly legitimate if one considers what 
calls it forth: she weeps at the thought of her crying when she once 
again entered Russia; and, although patriotism is an admirable enough 
virtue, one can expect it to be contained. Even the sight of pieces of 
furniture send her into rhapsodies, and she kisses a cupboard and 
caresses a table: this is the rankest kind of sentimentality; there is too 
much emotion for the occasion. 

The important thing to sec here, though, is that, although Madame 
Kanevsky is sentimental, Chekhov, the author, is not. Certainly Chek¬ 
hov may choose to make Madame Kanevsky sentimental or not, but 
in this play, if Madame Kanevsky were not sentimental, Chekhov 
would have a dilTerent story to present. Largely, Chekhov gives an 
objective portrayal of the sentimentality of Madame Kanevsky. The 
play-goer or reader may dislike Madame Kanevsky for her sentimental¬ 
ity, but he may admire Chekhov’s objective portrayal of her. 

Sentimental Portrayal of Sentimentality. But what about senti¬ 
mentality portrayed sentimentally? What effect does this have on an 
audience? Naturally, a sentimental audience would probably regard 
such portrayal as unusually “powerful.” On the other hand, an audi¬ 
ence that prefers restraint wouUl regard such portrayal with artistic 
nausea: the combination would become unbearably cloying. An ex- 
amjde occurs in the closing scene of Uncle Tom's Cabin; or, Life 
Among the Ijouly, written by George L. Aiken in the middle of the 
nineteenth century as a dramatic adaptation of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
novel Uncle Tom's Cabin: 

(iKORtiH. Oh! ilon’i die. It will kill me—it will break mv heart to 
think what you haxc sulTercd, poor, poor fellow! 

TOM. Don’t c;dl me poor fellow. I hat'c been a poor fellow; but that’s 
all past and gone now. I’m right in the door, going to glory! Oh, Mas’r 
(j'eorge! Hent'en has cornel I've got the victory! the Lord has given it to 
me! Ctlory be to Ili.s name! ID/fj.} 
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[Solemn music^GEORGE covers UNCLE TOM with his cloa\. and 
f^neels over him. Clouds worl{ on and conceal them, and then worl(^ off.] 
SCENE VII. Gorgeous clouds, tinted with sunlight. Eva, robed in white, 
is discovered on the baef^ of a mtlf^-white dove, with expanded wings, as 
if just soaring upward. Her hands are extended in benediction over ST. 
CLARE and UNCLE TOM, who are J^neeltng and gazing up to her. 
Impressive music. Slow curtain. 

To say that George is not genuinely grief-stricken or that Tom is not 
uplifted at his sight of death might improperly malign their charac¬ 
ters. But one would not need a vivid imagination to think of the action 
on the stage as being "full-blown" and "large": George with contorted 
face, heaving breast, and outspread arms; Tom with transported face, 
hollow voice trembling in ccstacy, and body strained upward till the 


moment of death. 

But even if we were to grant that George and Tom show restraint, 
what Aiken docs to complete the play will dispel any ideas but that 
this is a sentimental scene sentimentally portrayed. A simple dimming 
of the lights might help to save the scene, but Aiken must twist his 
audience’s heart. With the stage “business" of the clouds, he tries too 
hard: he draws attention to his method. Scene VII is merely an ampli¬ 
fication of the sentimentality. Not only do we feel distaste for the lack 


of restraint which Cieorge anti lorn show, but also we feel distaste lor 


Aiken’s lack of restraint in jxiriraying it. 


GUiDEBOARD: 


The audience’s reaction to the speaker’s attitude 
is largely one of .i(iprcciation or evaluation. 'I he 
point made here is that restraint and under- 
portrayal is preferable to exaggeration and over¬ 


portrayal. 


The Speaker’s Attitude May Be Revealed Indirectly. 

Irony. Irony is a form of understatement or of under-portrayal. 
When a speaker’s utterance implies a meaning opposite to his words’ 
literal meaning, he employs irony. When he portrays an event that 
has a result opposite to that which the audience might expect as ap- 
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propriaic, he employs irony. The first type might be called irony of 
statement and the second, irony of action or of situation. 

Irony of Statement. Sometimes irony of statement is quite obvious, 
almost “heavy-handed,” as in this example from the opening chapter 
of Mark Twain’s hife on the Mississippi, 

In fact, all around [during the sixteenth century], religion was in a 
peculiarly blooming condition: the Council of Trent was being called; 
the Spanish Inquisition was roasting, and racking, and burning, with a 
free hand; elsewhere on the Continent the nations were being persuaded 
to holy living by the sword and fire; in England, Henry VIII had sup¬ 
pressed the monasteries, burned Fisher and another bishop or two, and 
was getting his English Reformation and his harem effectively started. 

Twain assumes that his audience is well enough educated to under¬ 
stand his historical allusions and to read his intent as ironical. Every¬ 
thing following the colon in the quoted sentence shows that his 
meaning is opposite to that which is apparently stated in the opening 
clause. 

Often irony of statement is not so obvious to the audience. An ex¬ 
ample is the opening paragraph of Ring Lardner’s story “Champion”: 

Midge Kelly scored his first knockout when he was seventeen. The 
knockee was his brother Connie, three years his junior and a cripple. 
The purse was a half dollar given to the younger Kelly by a lady whose 
electric had just missed bumping his soul from his frail little body. 

Remembering the title, “Champion," the reader infers from the first 
sentence that Midge had started early on a career that had progressed 
successfully to the ‘ top." The second sentence, however, brings out the 
irony: the temporary admiration which the reader might have felt for 
Midge after reading the first sentence changes to disgust with him in 
the second sentence, and the third sentence adds to this feeling as the 
render learns of the nature of the “purse." All of this, of course, Lard- 
ner implies; not once does he say, Midge Kelly may have developed 
into a champion, but he was really a disgusting sham." Lardner wants 
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his reader to forget the literal (dictionary) meaning of the words and 

to attach, instead, an opposite meaning to them. 

Irony of Situation. In irony of situation, the speaker may present an 
event and develop it so that the audience expects one kind of ending, 
then the speaker changes the ending to break the readers expectation 
in a reversal. Often this can be accomplished in only a few words, as 
in this selection from Mark Twain’s Roughing It (Chapter X): 


Slade was a matchless marksman with a navy revolver. The legends 
say that one morning at Rocky Ridge, when he was feeling comfortable, 
he saw a man approaching who had offended him some days before— 
observe the fine memory he had for matters like that-and. “Gentlemen." 
said Slade, drawing, “it is a good twenty-yard shot—Ml clip the third 
button on his coat!” Which he did. The bystanders all admired it. And 
they all attended the funeral, too. 

In this case, the irony rests in ilic reversal of situations brought about 
at the end. Because the reader has not hccomc involved with Slade’s 
enemy (that is, the reader never gets “to know" Slades enemy), the 
idea of the funeral brings a laugh. The slight touch of irony comes 
out only when the reader pauses to consider that the victim would 
hardly have thought the affair “funny" And the reader’s conception 
of Slade turns from that of a witty marksman to that of a cold-blooded 

killer. 

The speaker may use irony of situation to leveal the past as an un¬ 
expected cause for a present elTeci. I'oi examide, in the old ballad 
“I-ord Randal" the reader first infers (firsi stan/a) that Randal is 
merely tired and wishes to he down because of fatigue. But as the 
ballad continues, the real reason for his fatigue becomes gratlualU 
apparent to the reader until the last two lines reveal all of the past 

essential to the story: 

“O where hac yc been Lord Rand.al, m> son. 

O where hac yc been, my handsome young man?"— 

“I hac been to the wild wood; mother make my bed soon. 

For I’m wcarv wi’ hunting, and fain w.ild lie <)own.’’— 
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“Where gat ye your dinner, Lord Randal, my son? 

Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome young man?”— 

“I dined wi’ my true-love; mother, make my bed soon. 

For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie down.”— 

“What gat ye to your dinner. Lord Randal, my son? 

What gat ye to your dinner, my handsome young man?”— 

“I gat eels boil’d in broo; mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie down.”— 

“What became of your bloodhounds. Lord Randal, my son? 

What became of your bloodhounds, my handsome young man?”— 

“O they swell’d and they died; mother, make my bed soon. 

For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie down.”— 

“O I fear ye are poison’d. Lord Randal, my son! 

O I fear ye are poison’d, my handsome young man!”— 

“O yes! I am poison’d; Mother, make my bed soon. 

For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wald lie down." 

This ballad illustrates well not only irony of situation but also an 
extreme kind of under-portrayal. The irony of Lord Randal’s sickness 
is not entirely clear until the end, although the reader begins to suspect 
at the end of the fourth stanza that there is some connection between 
Randal’s dining with his “true-love” and his dogs’ swelling and dying. 
The effectiveness of the irony grows from the restrained “half-telling” 
of the portrayal, which takes the form of a dialog between mother and 
son. The dialog gives only an outline of the story between mother and 
son. the details of which the reader himself must supply by proper 
inference. 

The portrayal reveals that Lord Randal has been poisoned, that he is 
sad and “sick at the heart"; the reader infers that Lord Randal has 
been deliberately poisoned by his sweetheart—probably she has another 
lover. Either Randal has refused to admit this to himself until just 
no^^^ or he has just realized what has happened to him; in any case, 
the irony of his situation strikes him acutely (‘Tm sick at the heart”). 

Lord Rantlal is so much an under-portrayal that the speaker actu¬ 
ally leaves great g.aps in the narrative. What has not been portrayed. 
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by contrast with what has, has a stronger impact on the audience than 
if everything had been carefully spelled out. 

GUIDEBOARD: Irony and sarcasm in oral communication is 

relatively easy to identify; the talker has the aid 
of vocal inflection, facial expression, and gestures. 
But using the written word to express irony ts 
jraught with danger: the speaker runs the dan¬ 
ger of having the audience give his words a 
literal meaning. 


Applications 

(1) What is the speaker’s attitude in the following selections? 

A. 

On his first day at Shucksfortl College. Tom Huncom registers with 
Dean Dump for courses in Religion (■■you get ciincker credit with that 
than with another”), in Trout 1-ishing (first class), ami in Field Work 
in Dogs (“keeping a dog and taking it out for w.ilks ): 

There were, she said, no jornial Uiluns at Shucksford. a relic ol 
barbarism entirely abolished. But he would l.c supposed to put h.mscli 
into contact with his wor/(: in lad. to dunk about it. hvery tune he 
thought about it he woub! get a cre.lu. . . - Tom would be called u|mn to 
take his dog out for a walk, which would give him one umt-credit. or 
better still go fishing and take bis dog with him and tl.ink about Religion 
while he fished, which would give him three unit credits at once. 
-From Stephen Uncock. ••Rah' Rah' ( ollege." in Afurnoons m Utopia. 



Huck Finn, running away down die 
Grangerfords, wealthy farmers whose h 
and decorated in the latest style. Huck 
which hang on the walls: 


Mississippi, is taken in hy the 
onic is filled with ohjets d’art 
ilescribcs one of the pictures 


. . . a young lady was at a window loo 
running down her cheeks; and she ha<i 


king up at the moon, and tears 
;ui open letter in one hand with 
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black sealing-wax showing on one edge of it, and she was mashing a 
locket with a chain to it against her mouth, and underneath the picture 
it said And Art Thou Gone Yes Thou Art Gone Alas.” 

—From Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn. Chapter 17. 


G. 


Come up from the fields father, here’s a letter from our Pete, 

And come to the front door mother, here’s a letter from thy dear son. 

Lo. ’tis autumn, 

Lo, where the trees, deeper green, yellower and redder. 

Cool and sweeten Ohio’s villages with leaves fluttering in the moderate 
wind, 

Where apples ripe in the orchards hang and grapes on the trellis’d vines, 
(Smell you the buckwheat where the bees were lately buzzing?) 

Above all. lo. the sky so calm, so transparent after the rain, and with 
wondrous clouds. 

Below loo, all calm, .ill vital and beautiful, and the farm prospers well. 
Down in the fields all prospers well. 

But now from the fields come father, come at the daughter's call. 

.■\n,l come to the entry mother, to the front tioor come right away. 

Fast as she can she hurries, something ominous, her steps trembling, 
bhe does not tarry to smooth her hair nor adjust her cap. 

Open the envelope quickly, 

o this IS not our son's writing, yet his name is sign'd, 

O a strange hand writes for our dear son, O stricken mother's soul' 

.Ml ssv.ms h,.f„re her eyes, ll.tshcs with black, she catches the main words 
only, 

Scnu„.,s g.;ns/,o, ,ro„nd ,n ,/,e ir.as,, cavalry skirmish. ,uken 

to hoii'itLit. ^ 

At pn-icrtf imr. bdit fr;//yooe be better. 

Ah now tlic bin.;!c ligurc to me. 

Amid all teen,in, .nd ucalthv Ohio wuh all its cities and farms, 

Suk V uh.tc m the ,ace and dull m the head, very faint, 

H) the i^imb of a door leans 
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Grieve not so. dear mother (the just-grown daughter speaks through her 
sobs. 

The little sisters huddle around speechless and dismay’d,) 

See dearest mother, the letter says Pete will soon be better. 

Alas poor boy, he will never be better (nor may-be needs to be better, 
that brave and simple soul) 

While they stand at home at the door he is dead already, 

The only son is dead. 

But the mother needs to be better, 

She with thin form presently drest in black, 

By day her meals untouch’d, then at night fitfully sleeping, often waking. 
In the midnight waking, weeping, longing with one deep longing. 

O that she might withdraw unnoticed, silent from life escape and with¬ 
draw, 

To follow, to seek, to be with her dear dead son. 

—From Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass. 


D. 

Tennessee, a gambler and robber who lives with his partner in Fokcr 
Flat, runs away with his partner's wife. After tlie wtiman runs away 
with still another man, 'I'enncssee comes back to live with his partner. 
Then, Tennessee is caught in the midst of a robbery, and at bis trial 
Tennessee's partner pleads for Tennessee aiul olTers lo [Kiy a large sum 
of money if the jury will free Tennessee. But Tennessee is condemned 
to die and his partner completes the funeral arrangements and gives 

the funeral “oration." 

But from that day his rude hc.dth and great strength seemed visibly 
to decline; and when tlie rainy season l.iirly set in, and the liny grass 
blades were beginning to peep from the rocky mound above Tennessee s 

grave, he look lo his bed- 

One night, when the pines beside the cabin were swaying in the storm 
and tr.ailing their sleiKler fingers over the roof, .md the ro.ir and rush ot 
the swollen river were heard lielow, ■lenncssee’s partner lilted his he.id 
from the pillow, saying, ‘h is time to go lor Tennessee; i must put 
Jinny in the cart,” and would have risen from his hed but for the restr.unt 
of his attendant. Struggling, he still pursued his singular l.mcy: “ I here, 
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now, steady, Jinny, —steady, old girl. How dark it is! Look out for the 
ruts, —and look for him, too, old gal. Sometimes, you know, when he’s 
blind drunk, he drops down right in the trail. Keep on straight up to 
the pine on lop of the hill. Thar! I told you so! —ihar he is, —coming 
this way, loo, —all by himself, sober, and his face a>shining. Tennessee! 


Pardner!” 

And so they met. 

—From Bret Harte, “Tennessee’s Partner.” 


(2) The ballad quoted below, “The Croodlin Doo” (the cooing 
dove), is similar in several ways to “Lord Randal” quoted in the text 
of this section, (a) make an expository speech or write an expository 
paper in which you discuss these similarities. Or, (b) in a speech or 
paper evaluate the two ballads; be sure to make your criteria clear. 


The Croodlin Doo 

“O whaur hac ye been a’ the day, 

My little wee croodlin doo?”— 

“O I’ve been at my grandmother’s; 

Mak my bed, mammie, noo.”— 

“O what gat ye at your grandmother’s. 
My little wee croodlin doo?”— 

“I got a bonnie wee fishic; 

Mak my bed, mammie, noo.”— 

“O whaur did she catch the fishic, 

My bonnie wee croodlin doo?”— 
“She catch’d it in the gutter-hole; 

Mak my bed, mammie, noo.”— 

“And what did she do wi’ the fish, 

My little wee croodlin doo?”— 

“She boiled it in a brass pan; 

O mak my bed, mammie, noo.”— 

“And what did ye do wi’ the bancs o’l, 
My bonnie wee croodlin doo?”— 

“I gied them to my little dog; 

Mak my bed, mammie, noo.”— 
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“And what did your little doggie do, 

My bonnie wee croodlin doo?”— 

“He stretch'd out his head, his feet, and dee’d, 

And so will I, mammie, noo!”— 

(3) With a classmate, prepare either “Lord Randal or The 
Croodlin Doo” as a dialog to be read before the class. 

(4) Prepare a reading of the lyrics of a sentimental, popular love 
song. Read it sentimentally enough to draw laughter from your audi¬ 
ence. 

(5) Below is a list of short stories, all of which contain irony. Read 
one of the stories and discuss the kind of irony it contains: 

(a) Stephen Crane, “The Blue Hotel ’ 

(b) Stephen Crane, “The Open Boat 

(c) Theodore Dreiser, “Old Rogaum and His Theresa” 

(d) F. Scott Fitzgerald, “Babylon Revisited” 

(e) Anatole France, "The Procurator of Judaea 

(f) Hamlin Garland, “Under the Lion’s Paw” 

(g) Kressmann Taylor, “Address Unknown 

(h) Ring Lardncr, “Champion” 

(i) Ring Lardncr, “Haircut” 

(j) Guy dc Maupassant, “The Necklace 

(k) Guy de Maupassant, “A Piece of String ’ 

(l) Edgar Allan Poe, “The Cask of Amontillado” 

(m) William Sidney Porter, “The Furnished Room” 

(n) William Sidney Porter, "The Gift of the Magi" 

(o) William Sidney Porter, “The Whirligig of Life" 

(6) Below arc three pairs of stanzas, one an original stanza written 
by a recognized poet and the other a deliberately sentimentalized ver¬ 
sion of it. Select one pair of stanzas and read them to the class in such 
a way that you make apparent which of the two stanzas is the senti¬ 
mental version. Be prepared to defend your choice. 
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Set I 


A. 

Well I remember how you smiled 
To see me write your name upon 
The soft sea-sand. "0/ what a childl 
You thinly you’re writing upon stone!” 


B. 

How fondly I recall; you sweetly smiled 
When tenderly I traced your name upon 
The soft sea-sand. “0 dearest! what a child! 

But, sweet, to me you’re writing upon stone!” 


Set II 


A. 

Only God can make a night so still; 

Where e’er you look or listen, 

The snow so pure hides field and hill 
Like diamonds all a-glisten! 


B. 

God makes sech nights, all white an’ still 
Fur'z you can look or listen, 

Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 

All silence an’ all glisten. 


Set III 

A. 

Angels at the fool. 

And Angels at the head. 
And like a curly little Iamb 
.My pretty babe in bed. 
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6 . 

Guardian Angels at your foot, 

And Angels at your curly head, 

So like a cuddly little lamb 

Do you snuggle down in bed. 

(7) Select a short stanza from a recognized poet and sentimentalize 
it in a manner similar to those in Exercise 6. Ask a classmate to iden¬ 
tify the original version and read both, without preparation, to the class. 


3. How Is the Structure of Portrayal Like 

Practical Discourse? 

A fundamental concern in this book is relationships—between ex¬ 
perience and communication, between exposition and argument, be¬ 
tween literal and figurative meanings, between one word and another, 
between one paragraph and another, between one idea and another. We 
have examined these on the premise that knowing relationships or 
structure is necessary to understanding. On me same premise, then, 
we need an understanding of the structure of <lescription and narration. 


The Structure of Description Need Not Be Unique. 


Descriptive Structure: Expositorv or AR<.i'NtENT.\i ive Uxir^. Al¬ 


though the intent of practical discourse dilTers from the intent of por¬ 
trayal, sometimes they both have similarities of structure. Mixing the 
technique of exposition with the intent of portrayal is not wrong or 
“bad.” True, when this happens the audience cannot so easily classify 
a particular piece of discourse because tlte aiulience must then consiiicr 
both intent and method. liut knowing this will make understanding 


the portrayal easier. 

As wc have already seen (C:haptcr III. Section 1), a long portrayal 
may contains parts which arc expository (like the private eyes ex¬ 
planation of how he solved the crime) or which are argumentative 
(like Mark Antony’s oration at Caesar’s funeral in Act III, Scene 2. of 
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Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar or like the arguments of Moloch, Belial, 
and Mammon in Book II of Milton’s Paradise Lost). Such instances 
cause little trouble because the audience easily sees that each part is 
practical discourse being portrayed. The oration of Antony or the 
argument of Moloch, for instance, may be criticized as effective argu¬ 
ment, and the logic may be examined for fallacies. One does not, how¬ 
ever, criticize the creator (author, playwright) of the portrayal for 
constructing a faulty argument; instead, one criticizes the person of the 
portrayal. 

Sometimes, however, a complete portrayal has the structure of ex¬ 
position, say, or of argument. An alert audience is awake to such 
similarities and thus arrives at an easier understanding. Below, for 
instance, is a poem by John Donne entitled “A Lecture Upon the 
Shadow.” The first two lines give the reader several clues: (1) one 
[>erson seems to be speaking to another who may or may not have a 
chance to reply; (2) the subject matter is “love’s philosophy"; (3) the 
intent seems to be expository (at least, this will be a “lecture”); (4) 
the two people seem to be walking (“Stand still”). These are only 
inferences, however; one needs to read the entire poem in order to 
determine whether or not they are correct: 

Stand still, and I will read to thee 
A lecture, love, in love’s philosophy. 

Thc.se three hours that we have spent 
\\’alking here, two shadows went 
Along with us, which we ourselves produced; 5 

But, now the sun is just above our head, 

W’e do those shadows tread, 

An<l to brave dearness ail things are reduced. 

So whilst our infant loves dul grow, 

Disguises did, and shadows, flow jq 

From us and our cares, but now ’tis not so. 

That love hath not attained the high'st ilegree. 

\^’hich is still diligent lest others see. 

Except our loves at this noon stay, 
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We shall new shadows make the other way. 15 

As the first were made to blind 
Others, these which come behind 
Will work upon ourselves, and blind our eyes. 

If our loves faint, and wcstwardly decline, 

To me thou falsely thine. 20 

And I to thee, mine actions shall disguise. 

The morning shadows wear away, 

But these grow longer all the day; 

But oh, love’s day is short, if love decay. 


Love is a growing, or full constant light. 

And his short minute after noon, is night. 

After reading the poem, one can see that the clues given in the first 
two lines have been fulfilled and that the poem has a structure like 
exposition: (I) an introduction (Lines 1 and 2) which mentions the 
general subiect of “love’s philosophy”; (2) a discussion (Lines .5-2-4) 
which develops the general topic by comparing love to shadows cast 
by two lovers as they walk through the day; (5) a conclusion (Lines 
25 and 26) which summarizes the complete idea. 

The effect of this structure is to draw the audience's attention to the 
logic of the poem first and then to let the understanding of its main 
idea suggest an emotion. Since the lover carefulK and intensely ex¬ 
plains to his beloved that growing love causes lovers to have little con¬ 
cern for subterfuges and troubles (first stanza) and that waning love 
causes lovers to resort to subterfuges (second slanz.a), the reader can 
imagine that the lover is urging his beloved (indirectly, of course) to 
grasp love at its height or that he is warning her that this full bloom 
of love which they now experience cannot last forever. 

From such an idea the reader can move to consider the situation 
which the portrayal presenls. If the poem were purely exposition, the 
reader would feel no concern for the situation existing between these 
imaginary persons. But because it is portrayal, the rearler may find 
himself assuming the role of (or being sympathetic toward) one of the 

two lovers in the poem. 
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Obviously, of course, a portrayal could equally well take the form of 
an argument with the same over-all organization of introduction, dis¬ 
cussion, and conclusion. 

Descriptin^ Structure: Ficurati\'E Unity. Most commonly, a figure 
of speech unifies short portrayals like a lyrical poem or a paragraph 
in a novel (just as an analogy might be used as part of exposition). 
By consistently developing a single metaphor or figure, the speaker can 
concentrate his audience’s attention more easily. Because the first stanza 
of “To Celia” by Ben Jonson is so organized, for instance, the reader 
can more easily grasp the quality of the love described: 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And I’ll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 5 

Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

What is communicated in the poem emerges through the figure of 
drinking a toast (suggesting “polite” or courtly behavior) not with 
ordinary wine, not even with nectar (the drink of the gods), but with 
a glance of ilie eyes. The device of the metaphor, of course, is more 
than pure method or organization; the attitude of the speaker, the 
theme of the stanza—both of these are also wrapped in the unifying 
figure of speech. 

Sometimes a poet may achieve a unity of effect or theme by using 
several dilTerenr figures which seemingly luve little connection. This 
mcilioil, popular in the seventeenth century and once again in the 
twentieth century, requires rapid mental “gymnastics,” as does this 
stanza from John Donne's “The Will*’; 

Before I sigh iny last gasp, let me breathe, 

Circat Love, some legacies: here I bequeath 
Nfine eyes to .Argus, if mine e\es can see; 

If thev be blind, then Love. I give them thee; 
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My tongue to Fame; to ambassadors my ears; 5 

To women or the sea, my tears. 

Thou, Love, hast taught me heretofore 
By making me serve her who had twenty more, 

That I should give to none but such as had too much before. 

Although it sounds paradoxical, a stanza like this gams unity from 
disunity; that is, the various figures or images—Argus, Love, Fame, 
ambassadors, women and the sea-at first glance seem to have no con¬ 
nection. The poem seems to fall apart, to lack unity. But a closer ex¬ 
amination of each figure reveals something common to them all: 

Arg«s: In Greek mythology Argus was a monster with a hundred 

eyes; he would not need two more. 

Lo„e: Cupid traditionally is blindfolded ("Love is blind"); the poet 

wills him blind eyes. 

Ambassadors: Ambassadors arc official "listening posts" of a country 
but have no executive power; thus, ironically, anything addressed to 
them falls on “deaf cars” until they arc told how they may officially 

respond. 

Women: Traditionally the “weaker sex,” women resort to tears; they 
can easily enough make their own suppls and so need no more. 

Sea: The ocean is bountifully supplied with salt water; n can well 

do without the additional volume of a few tears. 

With these figures the poet suggests an irony of love: that to retaliate 
for his own treatment from a sweetheart who had had twenty other 
lovers besides him. he will henceforth protect himself by not becoming 
too “serious.” What first seemed without form now assumes shape, and 
the reader secs that the stanza has a tight unity through the associa¬ 
tions or comparisons of the difTerent figures. The structure and theme 
of the stanza arc so closely related as to be inseparable. 

Besides developing a single figure, or introducing various figures 
with similar associations, to unify his portrayal, a poet may introduce 
more than one figure and, as much as (Kissible, develop them all si¬ 
multaneously. The method is much like the novelist or playwright who 
has two or more stories in his plot. Shakespeare’s sonnet quoted below 
is an example of the simultaneous development of two figures: one 
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dealing with time (suggested by those terms in bold face) and the 
other dealing with money and accounts (suggested by those terms in 
italics ): 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lacl{ of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear timers waste: 

Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 5 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, 

And weep afresh love’s long since cancel’d woe, 

And moan the expense of many a vanish'd sight: 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 10 

The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 

Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restored and sorrows end. 

Shakespeare’s references to time are only logical, considering that 
time is primary when one is trying to remember the past, but his use 
of seventeen temporal figures in only fourteen lines suggests a morc- 
ihan-average emphasis on the idea. The reference to debts, however, as 
a figure to carry the idea of the worth of friendship is more unusual. 
By developing them both, Shakespeare achieves unity. 

GUIDEBOARD: The intent of description is to portray, but the 

method may be that of exposition or argument; 
that is, organization by time or by comparison 
is not exclusively expository. 

Narration Gains Unity Through Action, 

Character, Theme. 

Narrative Structure:Unity oh Action. When the sign on a theater 
marquee proclaims, ‘'ACTION! SUSPENSE! THRILLS!”—the 
action referred to is physical: the hero fights hugely with five villains 
and knocks at least one through a balcony railing; Indians, stage 
coaches, horses, anii cattle thunder in clouds of dust up and down hill; 
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ships wallow through mountainous seas and the next morning their 
sturdy sailors fight off pirates. But action can as well be mental. The 
main ingredient of action is a concern with time; that is, what happens 
in the period of time included in the narrative.^ 

One of the simplest ways of unifying the action of a narrative is to 
order the events in a strict chronological sequence. In its barest form, 
such a chronicle may be nothing more than a record or outline: 

Now these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before .any 
king reigned over the children of Israel; Bela the son of Beor: and the 
name of his city was Dinhabah. /In^i u-hen Bela was dead. Jobab the son 
of Zerah of Bozrah reigned in his stead. And when (obab was dead, 
Husham of the land of the Tcmanltcs reigned in his stead. And when 

Husham was dead. . . . 

—I Chronicles I: 43-46. 


In a more complex form, the chronological sequence is filled out in the 
manner of Washington Irving’s “Rip \ an \\ inkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow," or of Stevenson s J reasure Island. 

Since the narrative must start somewhere, the audience usually must 
know what took place before it began. These fore-occurrences can be 
told by having a person in the story relate the necessary part. This 
method is sometimes called “retrospective narrative." Sliakcspeare uses 
the method in Macbeth. Act I, Scene 2. when he has a woundeil ser¬ 
geant report the progress of the battle, wliich later turns into a victory 
reported by Ross. In these reports the audience learns otlier informa¬ 
tion which makes it fx^ssiblc to understand the steps which Macbetli 

can take to the throne of Duncan. 

Retrospective narrative, liowever, often seems too detached from the 
main story or requires a relatively inactive episotle in tlte narrative; 
accordingly it is often replaced by the “nashback" or the “cutback." 
When the story starts in inedias res (“in the middle of things ), as 
Horace (Roman critic, 65 B.C.-8 B.C.) I'omted out, it can push on 
directly to the outcome. Although any inetliod of giving the audience 
knowledge of antecedent action will slow down the main action, the 
audience is not so likely to regard the flashback as slow. 
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One simple kind of flashback is that in which a person in the narra¬ 
tive remembers or “thinks back on” his past, as Henry Fleming does 
in the first chapter of Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage; in this way 
the reader learns how Henry had romantically joined the Union Army. 

Another kind of flashback throws the story into some earlier time 
as though the sequence of main action had not been disrupted. An 
example occurs on the first page of William Faulkner’s Intruder in the 
Dust; when young Charles Mallison first learns of Lucas Beauchamp’s 
imprisonment for killing a white man, the boy reflects how well he 
knew Lucas Beauchamp, how he had even eaten a meal in his house: 

It was in the early winter four years ago; he had been only twelve 
then and it had happened this way: Edmonds was a friend of his uncle; 
they had been in school at the same time at the State University, where 
his uncle had gone. . . . 


Flashbacks, of course, are easier to use when the audience must make 
the shifts of time and place imaginatively, in their own minds as is 
required in most novels or other written narratives. In stage presen¬ 
tations, however, playwrights more commonly rely on retrospective 
narrative to relate antecedent action, because shifting scenes is too 
awkward. For this reason, first acts of plays tend to be slow and 
“ralky”: the playwright must place the main action of the play in its 
proper frame of preceding action so that the audience can more easily 
understand why people in the play act the way they do. In motion 
pictures, where shifting scenes docs not present any technical difficulty 
for smooth presentation, flashbacks are common. 

Occasionally the main action of a narrative may be composed of 
rt.ashbacks: opening the story with someone on his deathbed and then 
cutting back to relate the story of the events which led to this end. 


This kind of flashback is similar to a “story within a story,” like 
-Baker's Blue-Jay Yarn” from Mark Twain’s A Tramp Abroad or 
like 1 wain s I lie Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County” in 
wiiich d'wain tells the story of someone else telling a story. Perhaps the 
main defect of this method is that the audience loses the effect of pre¬ 
tending to live a substitute-reality; such a narrative is obviously a 
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secondhand report (see Chapter VI, Section 2). But even this handicap 

can be overcome by a skillful story-teller. 

If the structure of a narrative is “episodic" (that is, the events of the 
narrative seem disconnected or loosely strung together), a story within 
a story will not hold up the main action. Both Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer by Twain arc more or less episodic; parts of the story 
may be “lifted” from the main narrative and still be understood easily. 
Of episodic plots, Aristotle (38-1-322 B.C.) said, “Of all plots and 
actions the episodic are the worst. 

What Aristotle preferred was action m which events follow one 
another in “probable or necessary sequence.” By probable Aristotle 
meant that the action should seem plausible to the audience, that the 
action should strike the audience as likely to happen. In other words, 
althou^ih certain events are possible, they are improbable: it a man 
should fall out of a fourteenth story window and land in a loatl of hay 
going by in the alley below, the event would be possible but highly 
improbable. By Aristotle meant that events should not seem 

to take place “by chance”; instead, an elTect should have a probable 
cause. Thus when a chance passer-by commits a murder, with the 
motive of robbery, and the story bints that several other persons are 
responsible for more plausible reasons, .he story does not fall into a 
necessary sequence; the audience, ra.her, feels cheated because the 

author obviously wishes to proltnig the mystery. 

N-xkrvt.ve S-,-kuc-.x-.w, : Un.tv o, Cm MMcn:,,. l'rob;,h.l,ty and neces¬ 
sity of action arc always rclatc.l to .be cbaracter ol tbe people wl... take 
part in the story. Tbe .nan, .meres, of ,l,e narrauve can qn.te con¬ 
ceivably lie in tbe a.nou.il of ebange or lack ol change ... .be cbaracter 
of a person. Akbougb, in reality, .be ebaracet of a person ebanges 
from .lay to dav, often tins ebange is no. obv.ot.s e.tber to ,be ,,erson 
bimself or to an observer: If ,be ebange is generally observable, „ n,.,v 
take two palbs: in ,be one, ,be audience become.s .meres,e.l ... a change 
toward the “better," lowar.l “success," or toward “streng.l, ; ... ,be 
otber the audience becotnes in.erestcd in a ebange toward tbe "worse, 
toward "failure," or toward "weak.less," II ebange ,s not ap|)are.l,, tbe 
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audience becomes interested in how the character can remain static 
despite the impact of certain events or influences. 

Altogether, then, a narrative usually involves some kind of “conflict” 
—between one person and another, between man and nature, between 
a man and an animal, between one group and another—all of which 
might result in physical conflict. Sometimes, however, the conflict is 
more internal and abstract: between a man and his conscience, between 
man and his desires, between good and evil—all of which usually result 
in mental conflict. 

When a narrative integrates both action and character, the action is 
more likely to be both probable and necessary. For instance, not only 
docs the action of the narrative require the murder of Duncan in 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth (for, in order that Macbeth can become king, 
the present king must die; that is, the murder is logical and “neces¬ 
sary"), but the character of Macbeth also makes it probable (for 
Macbeth is superstitious enough to believe in the prophecies of the 
three witches and is sufflcienily dominated by Lady Macbeth to make 
Duncan’s murder a plausible action). The audience thus feels that "one 
thing leads to another.” 

In contrast, however, when action and character are not integrated, 
the action is less likely to be probable and necessary. In a farce, for 
instance, like the old moving pictures of the Keystone cops or like the 
pictures in which the three stooges ’ act, action dominates character 
so much that the persons of the narrative are puppets, with less inter¬ 
est than Charlie McCarthy. Mortimer Snerd, or "Kukla. Fran and 

Ollie. So. too. in melodrama, action for action’s sake replaces action 
which grows out of character. 

Narratives which tend toward the episodic, if only action is consid¬ 
ered, often gain unity through character. Thus The Adventures of 
Tojn Sau'yer is a book of pranks and often meaningless adventures 
because the character of Tom Sawyer is romantic, mischievous, and 
lighthearted. liut The Adventures of Huc}{leherry Finn is a book of 
moral development because the character of Buck Finn is matter-of- 
fact, primitive, and serious-minded. 
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Narr.'\tive Structure: Unity of Theme. Longinus, Greek critic of 
about the year 80 A.D., considered “great ideas” to be the most im¬ 
portant source of literary excellence. If a narrative grows from a great 
idea, it is likely to have a great theme, that is, a theme in which hu¬ 
man beings have, for a long time, evinced great interest. A narrative 
may receive unity from such a theme, or from any theme, for that 

matter. 

The themes of some narratives are propagandistic; that is, the mes¬ 


sage is aimed at something specific, probably an evil of contemporary 
life. Thus the radio drama The Fall of the City by Archibald MacLeish 
attacks fascism by portraying how the masses submit to a Leader who 
turns out to be nothing more than an empty piece of armor. Just as 
The Fall of the City, with its critical view of a civilization that allowed 
a Hitler and Mussolini to come to power, grew out of its environment, 
so too did the Depression of the iWs in the United States spawn its 
propaganda pieces: Cliiford Odets wrote Waiting for Ufty. a play that 
advocated social action through the portrayal of a taxicab strike; John 
Steinbeck wrote Of Mice and Men and The Grapes of Wrath to bring 


the plight of the itinerant worker into the tipen. 

When the propaganda is too narrowly riveted to topical events, it 
lacks universality; that is. it applies only to one time and place. liroader 
messages are likely to last longer and command audiences for more 
than a few years. Such broad themes concern what we call “human 
nature,” or the way that some human beings have acted like other 
human beings although centuries separate them. Thus ambition is not 
peculiar only to Macbeth or to ihe people of Shakespeare’s time: Robert 
Penn Warren, for example, has developed the same theme in a modern 
setting of the American South in All the Kings Men. Shakespeare 
wrote Hamlet to portray the elTects of iiniecision and procrastination, 
and T. S. Eliot presented a modern Hamlet in “The Love Song of 


J. Alfred Prufrock.” 

In a sense, of course, every narrative has a theme—if the audience 


wishes always to generab/.e from the 
Sejmetimes the purpose cjuite obvious 


sjKcific instance t)f a narrative, 
ly is not to advocate a mess.ige 
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but merely to illustrate a-theme. Thus Poe’s short story “Ligeia” illus¬ 
trates the theme of man’s will conquering death. Erskine Caldwell’s 
play Tobacco Road illustrates the theme of poverty and degradation 
among Southern share-croppers more than it advocates that something 
should be done about the conditions. 

GUI DEBOARD: The rights of an author include the privilege of 

portraying individuals in action, without regard 
for any theme. An audience, however, is likely 
to find a theme in a portrayal. The theme, of 
course, should grow plausibly out of character 
and action. 


Applications 

(1) Rewrite the following poems in prose. Emphasize their thought- 
structure by arranging your version in three parts: first, an introduction 
stating the purpose or the proposition; second, a discussion containing 
the exposition or argument proper; third, a conclusion recapitulating 
the purpose or proposition. 


A. 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind. 

That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase, 

The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger Laith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore: 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honor more. 

—Richard Lovelace. “To Lucasta, Going to the Wars.” 
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B. 

Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 

For those whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow 
Die not, poor Death, nor yet canst thou kill me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be. 

Much pleasure; then from thee much more must flow. 

And soonest our best men with thee do go. 

Rest of their bones, and souls delivery. 

Thou art slave to fate, chance, kings, and desperate men, 

And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell, 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well 
And better than thy stroke; why sweU’st thou, then? 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally. 

And Death shall be no more; Death, thou shalt die. 

—John Donne. 

(2) Rc-read William Blake’s "The Tiger" (quoted in Section 1 of 
this chapter) and be prepared to discuss how Blake unihes the poem 

with a figure of speech. 

(3) What is the main figure which Longfellow uses to unify “The 
Children’s Hour” (quoted in Exercise I of the Applications of Section 

1 of this chapter) ? 

(4) Read "Romance" by Joyce Cary, quoted below. Divide the class 
into committees of four or five and prepare to discuss one of the ques- 

lions extemporaneously before the class; 

(a) How is the structure of the story related to the passage of time.? 
How much time does the story cover? What transitions indicate the 

passage of lime? 

(b) Can the story be <lividcd into parts, such as episodes, scenes, or 
smaller events? Does each of these parts lead plausibly and naturally 
into the next? Docs the story contain any improbable action? What is 
the height of the action? Is the final action of the story plausible? 

(c) In order to acquaint the audience with the character of a per- 
sfjn in a narrative, the speaker usually requires time and space. Ro- 
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mance” is unusually short. Was Cary able to make any of the persons 
“live”? Which ones? What can the reader infer about the character 
of the persons of the story? Which ones dominate the story? Is Cary 
able to arouse sympathy, pity, hatred, love, amusement, disgust toward 
any of the persons? 

(d) Does the story have a theme? Is it restricted or universal? 

(e) Does the story contain conflict? Between what forces? Does 
this conflict in any way throw light on the theme, the persons’ char¬ 
acters, or the action? 

The sun came out, a spring sun, primrose color; not yet too warm 
in the springtime park, not yet burnt out. The nurse put down a 
rug and on the rug a baby of about a year old. Then she returned to 
a seat, well sheltered by some laurel bushes from the spring breeze, 
still cool, and opened a book. The baby lay on its back for some 5 
minutes, gazing with calm wonder at a sky like a forget-me-not 
with small thin clouds like puffs of frosty breath. No doubt it had 
forgotten the sky in the last few minutes and was interested to re¬ 
discover it. But at last it grew bored, and tried to roll over. To do 
this, it held its arms and legs as rigid as those of a Dutch doll and 10 
jerked them violently in the air. These exertions produced only a 
slight rocking movement in its perfectly round body, of which the 
proportion to its limbs was about that of a tortoise. But the baby 
continued its struggles until, by accident, it kicked both legs and 
arms in the same direction, and toppled slowly over on to its face. 15 
It then began to crawl off the rug. 

The nurse, without taking her eyes ofl the book, said “Naughty.” 

The baby, with one hand in the air, paused. Its attitude was that 
of Coliconi’s majestic charger in \'cnicc or George Ill’s famous 
“copper horse” at Windsor, and it seemed to enjoy cutting a dash. 20 
When it had crawled another two quick steps, it ended in the same 
grand pose. The nurse made ready to turn a page and again cried 
“Naughty" with, keenest indignation. She turned the page. Her eyes 
and sh.irp little nose were directed at the next sentence on the top 
of the new page even before she had turned it. “Naughty, come 25 
back at once.’ The baby, still in mid-prance, even curving one wrist 
in nn aiTcctcd manner which horse-sculptors could only envy, looked 
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back over its shoulder at the nurse. Its face, rosy and polished, had 
no more expression than an apple. Then it crawled straight ofT the 
rug. 

The nurse looked up from her book and gave a shrill cry of 
anger. Two spots of red appeared in her white cheeks. But she still 
held the book open before her at reading level; she was hoping, with 
all her might, that something would save her from breaking of? in 
the middle of this wonderful chapter. 

Her hope was lucky. A small girl of about five, in blue linen 
trousers with cross-over braces behind and a bib in front, had just 
come to inspect the laurel bushes. She squalled down and peered 
into them, probably in search of a hidy-hole. Her expression was, 
however, disinterested, even bored. She seemed to be performing 


a duty rather than a pleasure. Now. hearing the cry of naughty, 
she started up, looked round the corner of the bush and saw the 
baby. At once she started forward and, repealing ‘ Naughty! 
naughty! naughty!” all the way in exactly ihe nurses U)ne but with 
a rising pitch, caught the baby by the thighs and dr.igged it to the 
rug. She then retreated backwards, at first quickly, as from the too- 
near presence of a str.ingc nurse, but then more and more slowly. 
Her eyes, fixed on the baby, cxpresse<l both desire .md regret. The 
same expression can be seen (ui the laces of polite shihlren who. at 
a birthday party, too quickly reluse a secornl slice oi cake. 

The nurse’s eyes had already darted back to her hook. I he baby, 
as soon as it felt solid groun<l beneath it. cr.iwled oil .ig.iin. this time 
towards the path. The little girl g.ive a cty and ruNlied to the rescue. 
Bui now another little girl, dark-headetl. in a short reii Irock. who 
was running along the [lath. also notice<l the baby s escape. She 
turned to head it of? from the gravel. ‘ Duly' dirty' 

She reached it first, caugtu it and tried to lift it l>odily into the 
air. She was a strong child .ind by a gre.it elTorl she succeeded in 
raising its forepart from the ground so iliai n luing suspendeil. Its 
face, in this position, was still perfectly calm. Dirty, dirty, the 
dark little girl scolded. 

The blue girl now reached the spot and c.iught the baby round 
the legs. “Naughty, naughty.” She dragged it towards the rug. 

But the other, perhaps not having noticed liic rug. half hidden 
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by the shrubs, dragged it in a different direction so that its woollen 65 
coat rose over its ears. “Dirty, dirty,” she cried. 

“Naught-y" cried the other, tugging at the legs. She did not look 
at the dark girl, who, for her part, ignored this interloper. Each 
pulled with all her might. The baby’s clothes came apart in the 
middle, showing several inches of its round white body. But it made 70 
no sound. Its arms, slicking straight out like pegs, were obviously 
waiting to crawl again as soon as this interruption came to an end. 

The dark litde girl gave a sudden angry scream, whereupon blue 
trousers shouted, “It’s mine, it’s mine—I had it first.” Her voice 
shook with tears. 75 

In the distance, the nurse turned a page. Her nose jumped six 
inches ready for the next sentence; but her eyes moved a little 
further, and saw the struggle. She cried in a tone of impatient 
despair, “Naughty boy.” 

“Let it alone,” shouted the dark girl. “Leave go-go away.” 80 

“Mummy, Mummy,” cried the other in tears. 

A plump young woman, strolling along the path in the sun, with 
a face of such tranquil, unreflecting enjoyment that she seemed like 
one of those drunks who, at the end of the party, do not even need 
to smile from the trance, stopped, gazed, gradually took in the scene 85 
and at last, with a look of such wisdom that it seemed to say to itself 
"Ain’t I a clever responsible person.^”, rescued the baby, carried it 
to the rug. and carefully, maternally laid it flat on its back. 

The baby at once made a desperate attempt to turn over. Since it 
had forgotten the trick and jerked its arms and legs in different 90 
directions, it succeeded as before only in rocking itself slightly from 
side to side. But it continued its efforts with Chinese resolution. 

The nurse turned a page. The two little girls, who had followed the 
plump young woman to the rug, looked longingly at the baby; the 
plump young woman shooed them away with the gestures of one 95 
driving sheep. They retreated slowly and reluctantly, on divergent 
routes, ghancing backwards. The dark one frowned and bridled; 
blue trousers sobbed. The plump voung woman gazed round as if 
for the owner of the baby, but since the nurse, her face now com¬ 
pletely hidden by the book as she sat forward in her chair, like a 100 
stallholder at the crisis of the fifth act, gave no sign of attention, she 
moved aw.ay. A slight bend of licr short neck sideways, a certain 
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105 


110 


115 


motion of the hips, at once decorous and undulating, seemed to say, 

“After all, virtue is its own reward.” 

Blue trousers flew at the baby, gave it two sharp smacks In the 
face and ran as if for her life. The baby uttered yells of astonishing 
loudness, each yell difTerent from the last and expressive of a new 
species of disgust. 

The nurse looked over the top of her book. Her mouth opened to 
call reproof. But she closed it again without speech. She saw that 
this time there was no help for her. She jumped up from her seat. 

The book was still open in her right hand—instinctively she was 
keeping the place. But suddenly, with a movement of fury, she 
banged it shut and threw it hard upon the ground. She wanted to 

hurt that book. ^ - . 

-••Romance" by Joyce Cary, T,nn-. 211 Oc.ober 1952, LX:16. ReprmtecJ 

by permission of the author and Curtis Brown Ltd. 

(5) Write a short story of about a thousand words (similar to 
Joyce Cary’s). Choose some simple incident winch you have observed 
or which you have taken par, in. Develop it in simple chron<ilogic.al 
sequence. Suggest the characters of the people in the story through 

their actions and spcccli. 

(6) Read one of your classmates' stones and write a short criticism 
of it. Use the questions preceding ■Rom.ince" in Lxercse 4 as a guide. 

(7) Prepare your story for oral reading to the class. 

4, What Is the Effect of Metrical Structure? 

Perhaps the final refinement m the orgamzanon of what one says 
is to systematize stresses and sounds of words-not merely to "make 
it sound better,” but to heighten the amlience s exiierience. 

Sound and Rhythm C;ivc iMeasure, Aid Sense. 

Sound and Rnvri.M as !>u:ssukb. Alm.ist anyone who has re.ui 
much verse will admit that something is lost when it is not rc.ul 
aloud. If nothing else, rhythm and sound can give pleasure, no, only 
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to the speaker but also to the audience. For example, except for the 
pleasure derived from its nonsense. Selection A below is hardly as 
enjoyable as Selection B: 

A. 

The wabe was filled with slithy toves gyring and gimbling. The day 
was brillig. The borogoves were completely mimsy and mome raths 

outgrabe. 

B. 

’Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe: 

All mimsy were the borogoves, 

And the mome raths outgrabe. 

Selection B, which is the first stanza of Lewis Carroll’s “Jabber- 
WDcky,” has given pleasure to hundreds of children—and grown-ups; 
and the pleasure perhaps stems as much from the rhythm and sound 
of the words as it does from the precarious balance between sense 
and nonsense. The pattern of stresses (length or volume of sound, 
or both) and of sound (for example, "ah,” “oh,” “-ill") built in the 
first stanza continues to be filled out in the succeeding stanzas: 

“Beware the Jabberwock, my son! 

The jaws that bite, the claws that catch! 

Beware the Jubjub bird, and shun 
The frumious Bandcrsnatch!” 

He took his vorpal sword in hand: 

Long time the manxome foe he sought. 

So rested he bv the Tumtum tree. 

And stood awhile in thought. . . . etc. 

Even three-year-olds can react to obvious patterns of sound and 
rhythm: 


Hev diddle diddle, 

4 

The cat and the fiddle. 

The cow jumped over the moon 
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And adults use such patterns to aid the memory: Thirty days hath 

September, April, June, and November ... 

Sound and Sense. But rhythm and sound as pure pleasure or as aids 

to memory do not fit our study in this book. Rhythm and sound as 
structural devices to unify and heighten emotion for easier and more 
vivid understanding do not require complete regularity of stress and 
sound. Rather, a critical audience asks that a pattern of stress an 
sound be adapted to the subject matter of the speaker. In some cases. 

an obvious regularity is fitting: 


As I ride, as I ride. 

Ne’er has spur my swift horse plied. 

Yet his hide, streaked and pied. 

As I ride, as I ride. 

Shows where sweat has sprung and dried 
—Zebra-footed, ostrieh-thighed— 

How has vied stride with stride 
As I ride, as I ride. 


This stanza, from Robert lirowning's "Tbrough the Mctk1,a to Abd- 
el-Kadr” (which portrays an Arab soldier ritling across tbe Alger,an 
plain of Metidia to bis ebief, Abd-cl-Kadr) has a strong stress on 
syllables that correspond with the sountl -„/<•, to fit the dr.vtng, rocking 

rhythm of a galloping horse. 

Sometimes, however, a poet will improperly match Ins pattern ot 
rhythm anti sound with his suhiec, matter. For evample, ,n O Cap- 
tain! My Captain!" Walt Whitman cast a serious suhiect in a sprightly 

pattern with incongruous results: 

O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done. 

The ship has weather’d every rack, the prme wc sougl.t ts won. 

The port ts near, the bells I hear, the people all exult,ng. 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grnn and daring: 

I3ul O heart! heart! heart! 

O the bleeding drops of red. 

Where on the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. . . • 
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Quite obviously some kinds of regularity of stress and repetition of 
sound are detrimental to the effect which a poet might strive for. 

Rhythm in Prose and Verse. Almost any group of English words 
has rhythm; therefore, the usual distinction between prose and verse 
is only relative. Probably the best that can be said about prose and 
verse, according to rhythm, is that verse has it and prose does not, 
relatively. This relative difference is clearer if one reads examples of 
discourse that range from little regularity of stress (Selection A) 
through examples that border on prose and verse (Selections B, C, 
and D) to obvious verse (Selection E): 

A. 

Another error of interest is the popular assumption that “romantic 
love” is an emotional pattern both unique in its nature and universal 
in its occurence, and hence inborn. History and anthropology strongly 
suggest, on the contrary, that what Americans know as “love” and 
conventionally consider the one essential to marriage (a view much 
insisted upon in the popular magazines and motion-picture shows) is a 
particular form of integration of emotional behavior segments incident 
to a certain type of cultural development. 

—From John Frederick Dashicll, Fundamentals of Objective Psychology, 

p. 226. 

B. 

There is in man’s nature a secret inclination and motion towards love 
of others, which, if it be not spent upon some one or a few, doth natu¬ 
rally spread itself towards many, and maketh men become humane and 
cliaritablc, ns it is seen sometime in friars. Nuptial love maketh man¬ 
kind. fricmlly love perfccieth it, but wanton love corrupteth and em- 
bascih it. 

—From Francis Bacon, "Of Love.” 

C. 

The voice of iny beloved! behold, he cometh leaping upon the moun¬ 
tains. skipping upon the hills. My beloved is like a rose or a young hart: 
behold he st.mdctii behind our wall, he looketh forth at the windows, 
showing himself through the lattice. My beloved spake, and said unto 
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me, “Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. For, lo, the winter 
is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth. The 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land. The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with 
the tender grapes give a good smell. Arise, my love, my fair one, and 

come away. 

—From Song of Solomon, II: 8-13. 

D. 

O my dove, that art in the clefts of the rock, 

In the secret places, 

Let me see thy countenance. 

Let me hear thy voice, 

For sweet is thy voice 

And thy countenance is comely. 

Take us the foxes, the little foxes. 

That spoil the vines, 

For our vines have tender grapes. 

My beloved is mine and I am his. 

He fccdeih among the lilies. 

Until the day bre-ak, and the shadows flee away. 

Turn, my beloved, 

And be thou like a roe or a young hart 

Upon the mountains. 

—From Song of Solomon. II: W-17. 


E. 

There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the p.assion-flower at ilte gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear; 

She is coming, my life, my fate. 

The red rose cries, “She is near, she is near"; 

And the white rose weeps. She is late ; 

The larkspur listens. “I hear, I hear ; 

And the lily whispers, ‘i wait.” 

—From Alfred, Lord Tennyson, “Maud.” 
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Reading these five selections aloud will emphasize the differences 
in their rhythmic nature. Selection A has but little regularity of ac¬ 
cent, so that the words do not fall easily into “line-units” with about 
the same number of stresses (contrast with Selection E, which Tenny¬ 
son originally broke into such line-units); therefore, Selection A is 
relatively unrhythmic. 

The next three selections, however, seem more easily to fall into 
line-units, Selection B less so than C and D. But even Selection B 
falls roughly into rhythmic units: 

There is in man’s nature 

a secret inclination and motion 

towards love of others, 

which, if it be not spent 

upon some one or a few, 

doth naturally spread itself towards many, 

and makeih men become humane and charitable, 

as it is seen sometime in friars. 

Nuptial love makeih mankind, 

friendly love perfecteth it, 

but wanton love corrupteth and embaseth it. 

Although the rhythmic structure of these lines is “smoother” than 
that of Selcctifin A. it still does not have the “flow” of either Selec¬ 
tion C or D. Selection D probably has no more regular rhythm than 
Selection C because D is but a continuation of C, except that C is 
printed like “prose” and D like “poetry.” A careful reader, however, 
will read them btnh in the same way. The loose rhythmic pattern of 
Selections C and D goes by the name of free verse. 

Selection E, with its regular rhythm, is called verse. Most readers 
will normally place stress on certain words or parts of words to make 
the rhythmic pattern clear: 

There has FALLen a SPLENdid TEAR 
From the PASSion FLOWER at the GATE. 

She is COMing, my DOVE, my DEAR; 

She is COMing, my LIFE, my FATE. . . . 
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Determining where the stresses fall in verse is called scanning. Sub¬ 
stituting / (or dah) for each stressed syllable and - (or ch) for each 
unstressed syllabic in these four lines will make the rhythmic pattern 

stand out even more; 


—/—/ -/ 
-/ — / 
—/ —/ -/ 


dididah dididah didah 
dididah didah dididah 
dididah dididah didah 
dididah dididah didah 


_ ! _! (lididah dididah diaan 

This rhythmic outline reveals that the first, third, and fourth lines 
have the same pattern, with the second line deviating only a little 
from the pattern of the other three. Even without the poet's convenient 
division into lines, the rhythmic pattern of stressed and unstressed 

syllables would emerge. 


Patterns Unify Verse. 

The Pattern oe Rhvthm as Univier. The rh>ihmic |xittcrn of a 

line is referred to as meter, and one metrical pattern is distinguishet 

from another by the number and kind of \ooi winch predominates. 

A foot is analogous to a measure m music, except that a verse-foot 

usually contains only one stressed sylUd^le in conirasi to a musiea 

measure, which mav contain more (as in fox irotsor marches) ; IV' 

in English verse, each foo, also contains a. leas, one sylUMc. 

Thus, each of ihe firs, fonr lines of Selecion L above (heginning 

■There has fallen a splen.hcl tear . . .••) coniains three feet. I he enure 

f 1 - . • ■ of --/ for <li(li<!ah) and four feet ot -/ 

four lines contain eight tect or / »,oi ui , 

(or didah). 

The number of feet a line has determines its meter: 


one foot: monometer 
two feet: dimeter 
three feet: trimeter 
four feet: tetrameter 

In English verse trimeter, 
popular. 


five feet: pentameter 
six feet; hexameter 
seven feet; heptameter 
eight feet: octameter 

tetrameter, and pentameter are the most 
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And the relation of stressed to unstressed syllables in each foot de¬ 
termines the kind of foot: 


iambic: 

-/ 

didah 

trochaic: 

/- 

dahdi 

anapestic: 

—/ 

dididah 

dactylic: 

/- 

dahdidi 


Of these four, the iambic foot is the most common in English verse. 
A fifth foot, used occasionally, but hardly ever making up an entire 
line, is the 

spondaic: // dahdah. 

Rhythm in verse, then, is more than ornament: it helps to unify a 
line and groups of lines by setting up an expected pattern which the 
audience can “hear” fulfilled. A good reader of verse, however, will 
not succumb entirely to the rhythm. He will adjust his reading to 
what he supposes the intent of the author to be. For example. Selection 
A undoubtedly requires a more rhythmic reading than Selection B: 

A. 

Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! 

Rescue my castle before the hot day 

Brightens to blue from its silvery gray, 

Chorus —Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! 


B. 

I strove with none; for none was worth my strife, 

Nature 1 loved and, next to Nature, Art; 
i wanned both hands before the fire of life. 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 

But even in this last quatrain, which requires more careful attention 
to rb.L-foriciil emphasis than to rhythmic emphasis, the rhythmic pat- 
(,1 iambic pentameter wjll be apparent, even in a reading which 
emphasizes the “meaning” rather than the “music.” 

I HE Pattern' or Sound \s Unifier. Some people consider the use 
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of sound, especially rhyme, as a distinction between poetry and prose. 
But, like rhythm, sound is not exclusively the property of the poct- 
although sound is usually associated more with verse than with prose. 
The uses of sound fall into two general categories, imilalwe and re- 

petitive. 

A more classical term for “imitative’' sound is otiotruHopoem (using 
a word which sounds like what it stands for): a bee buzzes: an ow 
says tu-whit tu-who; a kitten says me/r while a cat says water 

gurgles and steam hisses; wet mud is sqiushy and a rocket whizzes. 
Onomatopoeia, of course, is at home CMually in prose or verse. Its ct- 
fect generally is to sharpen a mental picture rather than to unify. 
Under repetitive sound appear several sub classes: rhyme, assonance. 

consonance, alliteration, aiul reiteration. 

Of these four, the use of rhyme is prohiihly the most tamiliar, be¬ 
cause, as we have already said, it is the use oi sound most commonly 
attributed to poetry. Rhyme refers to .he correspondence of cm/ or 
urmwa/. sounds in wools ne.ir to e..ch other--usually at the end of 
lines of verse or at the midtile and en.l ol .he same hne. Rhyme builds 
up an expectation in the an,hence, who looks forwar.l to hear.ng a 

corresponding sountl repeated ... tulhllmen. of ^ 

rjlfrl fthc "kiiu'inoon and love-above 
pcctation IS loo easily lillco {inc fun 

rhymes of popular songs, for ...stance) ,he edec. .s likely to be mo.iot- 
onous. But when the rhyme .s ......s..al, .he .....hence .s hkely to feel 

a little shock of pleasure at its newness. 

Rhymes may repeat the souml of single syllables which heg.n with 

difTcrent consonants (masculine rhyme). 

Star Mieint)ries of h.ippier fifties. 

Ot lovini; deeds ;iiul lovers r/iyines, 

'I'luong lofih in silvirv p,iiuom/»jo-. 

—('.oiiic hack, O said he. 

— From Sidney l.anier, “.\'ighl and Day. 

Or rhymes may repeat il.e sound t.f .louhle or triple syllables (fern- 
ininc rhyme): 
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Burnt spices flash, and burnt wine hisses, 

The breathing flanae’s mouth curls and kisses 
The small dried rows of frankincense; 

All round the sad red blossoms smolder. 

Flowers colored like the fire, but colder. 

In sign of sweet things taken hence; . . . 

—From Algernon Charles Swinburne, “Ilicet.” 

Both kinds, of course, help to unify the lines in which the rhymes 
appear. 

In the two stanzas quoted above, the rhymes appear at the end of 
the lines (called end rhyme). Sometimes, however, a poet uses in- 
tcrmil rhyme (within lines): 

Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December; 

And each separate dying ember \vroughl its ghost upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow; —vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow —sorrow for the lost Lenore— . . . 

—From Edgar Allan Poe, “The Raven.” 

Internal rhyme, although it may help to unify a line, may give the 
effect of over-ornamentation, that is, rhyme for rhyme’s sake. 

In order to gain variety and originality a poet sometimes dispenses 
with traditional rhyme and uses other kinds of end-sounds, assonance 
and consonance. 

Consonance, sometimes called “dissonance,” refers to the matching 
of consonant-sounds: red-rod. flight-fleet, sad-sod, salt-silt. This strict¬ 
est form, with corresponding consonants on each side of unlike vowel- 
sounds, occurs infrequently, but modern poets have experimented with 
the method; for instance, W. H. Auden: 

“O where are you going?” said reader to rider. 

“ riut valley is fatal when furnaces burn, 

Yonder’s the midden whose odors will madden, . . . 

“O do you imagine,” said fearer to farer. . . 

A less strict method matches only the consonants which appear after 
the vowel sound: again, W. H. Auden offers an example: 
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With practised smiV^ 
And harmless x.ale 
Advance to met’/ 
Each new xeexmt. 


Other modern poets who use consonance well include Archibald Mac- 

Leish, Conrad Aiken, Wilfred Owen, ami Humbert Wolfe. 

Assonance matches like vowel-sounds with unlike consonants on 
either side: malins-Hins, root-tool. t,lt-„nl/(. tohc-botu-. Folk b.illads 
in particular use assonance, as in the second stanza of "Home on the 

Range”: 

How often at niijht when the heavens are bright 
With a light from the glittering iUns. 

Have I stood there amazed and asked as ! gazed 
If their glory was greater than ours. 

In this case, the same vowel-sound is not matched: instead, s.onLtr 
vowel-sounds are used. (Of course, in some dialects o„r. rlnmcs ssi i 

A fourth type of repetition of sound is Mtaouoo. in which the 
same sound recurs, usually a. the beKUiniii,. m iwo or more auisecu- 
tive words or in words relatively close to e.ich other. 1 he lire, t o 
lines of Poe's •'Lenore" illusita.e the me.liod wnh its repetition ol .he 
i'r at the beginning of broken and boul ot the /r :.t the hc^innin, 
of torLr. and of the oh sound in broken. ,oUen. botrl. flon n. 

forever: 

Ah. broken is the golden bowl! 

The spirit flown forever! 

Next to rhyming, allitera.ion is prob.ihly the most cominoi. use of 
sound in verse. Alii,era,ion. if over-used, may draw mote than i s 
share of attention to itself, thus unifying the tonn.l of the words to 
the possible exclusion of their sere. Unless die speaker is aiming pri¬ 
marily to create word-music, he might better write pure music. 

Rhyme, consonance, assonance, all„etat,on-all are types of repcti- 
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tion of sound, but they do not include simple reiteration of the same 
words, as in a refrain or a chorus; for example, the last line in each 
stanza of William Morris’s "Two Red Roses Across the Moon”: 

There was a lady lived in a hall, 

Large of her eyes and slim and tall; 

And ever she sung from noon to noon, 

Two red roses across the moon. 

There was a knight came riding by 
In early spring, when the roads were dry; 

And he heard that lady sing at the moon. 

Two red roses across the moon. . . . 

Sometimes the refrain has special significance in the story of the ballad, 
and reiteration gains emphasis; sometimes the refrain is senseless and 
merely repeats a pattern of sound and rhythm, as “fa, la, la, la . . 
in “Deck the Halls with Boughs of Holly.” In any case the refrain 
helps to unify the whole piece. 

The Stanzaic Pattern as Unifier. A further refinement in the or¬ 
ganization of verse is the arrangement of lines into systematic patterns. 

The least rigid of these patterns is ]ree verse, which may group its 
lines into units of thought, like a paragraph of practical discourse. 
Examples quoted in this hook arc the selections from of Solomon 
(printed near the beginning of this Section) and from Whitman 
(“Come Up from the Fields, Father.” Exercise 1, Section 2, in this 
chapter: and “A Noiseless Patient Spider,” printed in Section 1). 
Similar in its method of grouping lines is blanl{ verse, which is un- 
rhymed iambic pentameter. In other words, neither free verse nor 
blank verse conforms to any “universal” form or pattern of lines. 

An esfahlished pattern of lines is called a stanza, which may vary 
Ironi a [lair of rhymed lines to, theoretically, any number of lines with 
am > (3mbinatinn of rhymes. Practically, however, verse appears in cer- 
t.iin pupiilar forms. The varieties of stanzaic forms need not concern 
‘•ur stiuK primarily, but a few will illustrate some of the restrictions 
imd- i which a composer of verse often works; 
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A couplet refers to a pair of rhymed lines of equal metrical length; 

How close and small the hedges lie! 

What streaks of meadows cross the eye! 

—From John Dyer, "Grongar Hill." 

This couplet is iambic tetrameter, but a couplet may have any length. 
The heroic couplet is iambic pentameter: 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ. . . . 


Whoever thinks a faultless piece to sec. 

Thinks what ne’er was. nor is, nor e cr shall he. 
—From Alexander Fopc. "iVn Essay on Criticism. 


1 V 


cr 

o 


The couplet is wcll-adapictl for kernels of wisdom, for “wrappm 
up” a thought in an epigram. lint if it is misused, the audience learns 
to expect almost each pair of lines to contain a complete thought. A 
less rigid use will more often allow the thought of one couplet to run 

over into the next: 

Not with more glories, in th ethereal plain. 

The sun first rises o’er the purplal main. 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launched on the bosom of the silver 1 lianies. . . . 

—From Alexander Pope, The Rape of the Locl{. Canto II. 

In this way, the verse gains • lluiduv. ' Without run-over hues, couplets 
lend toward "rigidity." 

Probably the most popular stan/a is the (fuutmin. coiisisimg of lour 
lines with various rhyme schemes; cornni.mly, tlie second and lourtli 
lines rhyming (usually referre.i to as or uhxh): the lust .md 

third and the second and fourtl. lines iliyming (ohoh)- the lust and 
fourth and sccoiul anti rhird hues rlqm.ng (Mo). The ciuatrain often 

appears in ballads. 

One of the most rigitl forms is the sounct. a poem of fourteen Inus 
in which one line must rhyme with at least one other (this is a ■mini 
mum" definition). Most sonnets are in iambic pentameter (sec D.mne’s 
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“Death, Be Not Proud,” Exercise 1, Section 3, of this chapter; or 
Shakespeare’s “When to the Sessions of Sweet Silent Thought,” Sec¬ 
tion 3 of this chapter). And most sonnets follow a prescribed rhyme 
scheme according to its type, which is important to know only when 
one’s concern is with the formal aspects of verse, such as when one 
wishes to write a sonnet in the Petrarchan form or when one acts as 
a critic of a sonnet written in a prescribed form. 

GUIDEBOARD: One can enjoy poetry without knowing the 

intricacies of various stanzaic patterns. But, as 
watching a football team execute the intricacies 
of the splil-T can increase one’s enjoyment of a 
football game, so can knowing the restrictions 
under which a poet works increase the reader’s 
enjoyment of poetry. 


Applical’ions 

(1) Some poetry almost demands reading aloud. Below is a short 
list of poems that require more emphasis on rhythm and sound than 
most. Prepare one of them for oral reading to the class: 

(a) Vachcl Lindsay, “The Congo.” 

(b) Vachel Lindsay, “General William Booth Enters into Heaven.” 

(c) Vachcl Lindsay, “The Ghosts of the Buffaloes.” 

(d) Vachel Lindsay, “A Negro Sermon:—Simon Legree.” 

(c) Vachel Lindsay, “John Brown.” 

(f) Carl Sandburg, “Jazz Fantasia.” 

(g) James Weldon Johnson, “The Creation.” 

(h) Sidney Lanier, “Song of the Chattahoochee.” 

(i) Edgar Allan Poe, “The Bells.” 

(j) Rudyard Kipling, "Mandalay.” 

(k) Robert Browning, “How They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix.” 

(l) Edward Lear, “The Pobble Who Has No Toes.” 

(m) Robert Bridges, “London Snow.” 
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(2) “Lord Randal” and “The Croodlin Doo” (see Section 2 of this 
chapter) are in the form of dtalogs. Dtv.de the class into tsvo groups 
men in one and svomen in the other. Let the women as a group, read 
the lines spoken by the mother in both poems, and let the men read 

the lines spoken by the sons. 

(3) Divide the class into groups o£ seven or eight and has e each 
group prepare one of the poems listed below (or a similar one or 
“choLr rLding. Each group should appoint a leader to direct 

reading. 

(a) Vachel Lindsay, “The Congo ij 

(b) Vachel Lindsay, “General Wtlliam Booth Enters mto Heaven 

(c) Carl Sandburg, "Jaz?- Fantasia" 

(d) A. A. Milne, "The King's Hreakfast" 

(e) Langston Hughes, "Fire 

(f) S. Omar Barker, "Dive’s Lasso" ^ 

(g) Edward Lear, “The Owl anti the Pussy Cat 

(h) Rudyard Kipling, ‘ Boots 

(i) Alfred, Lord Tennyson, "Blow, Bugle, Blow 

..riih th<* same <’cncrnl theme (Christ- 
Collect five or six ixiems wiili the same , i 

nt-ire'i and prepare them for oral reading. 

mas, women, men, )oy, war, peace) V I I .truTsitum 

Introduce the poems by alluthng to the thetne anti ad.l 
between each poem to unify the group for the audience. 

. f c'.iw IS- one of each pair is an original 

(5) Below arc three pairs ol stan/as, one i • , f 

Siam a written by a recognized poet, and the other a ■ 

which the rhythm has been deliberately tampered with, identify the 

faulty stanza. 

r I 


A. 


The- night an<l the log Idl the 
Veils draw about the world, 
And drowsy lights make halos 
'I'hat are dim and j)earle<i. 


park, 

in the dark 
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B. 

The park is filled with night and fog, 

The veils are drawn about the world, 

The drowsy lights along the paths 
Are dim and pearled. 

Set II 

A. 

Better to see your cheek grown hollow, 

Better to see your temple worn, 

Than to forget to follow, follow. 

After the sound of a silver horn. 

B. 

It is belter to see your cheek grown hollow. 

To see your temple worn, 

Than it is to forget to follow and follow 
After the sound of a silver horn. 

Set III 

A. 

Not much care I the path I lake, 

Or where. Little I care, 

Though leaving this house, my heart must break. 

Still 1 must go, now, somewhere. 

B. 

It’s little I care what path I take, 

And where it leads it's little 1 care: 

Hut out of my house, lest my heart break, 

I must go. and ofi somewhere. 

(6) Select a short stanza from a recognized poet and tamper with 
the rhythm in the s.ame manner as those in Exercise 5. Ask a classmate 
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to read both versions to the other members of the class so that they can 
try to identify the original version. 

(7) Part of each of the selections of verse quoted below is omitted. 
What has been omitted is included in the list of expressions following 
each quotation. Select the expression which best fits the pattern of 
rhythm and sound which the remainder of the quotation has set up. 


A. 

They are all gone away, 

q-hg_is shut and still, 

There is nothing more to say. 

[(a) white barn, (h) house, (c) shaded shack, (d) dark 

residence.] 

B. 

Never seek to tell thy love, 

Love that never told can be; 

For the gentle wind doth move 

__ invisibly. 

[(a) Quiet, (b) Soft, (c) Silently, (d) Ghost like.] 



Morello’s gone, the watch lights show the wall. 
The cue-owls speak the name wc call them by, 
Come from the window, Love—come m. at last 


Inside the- 

1(a) sad, (b) lonely, (c) forlorn, 


little house. 

(d) rTielancholy.l 


5, What Is This Chapter About? 

c- L c ^ il U to pci tlic audicncc to rc-livc an 

Since the purpose of a porir.i>.u is lo gci 

experience by means of vvor.ls, ibc speaUer generally w.sbcs to make 
as strong an impact as possible, that is, to m.ike ibe slorv, tbc pktv, or 
the poem as vivid as possible. The speaker tloes ibis by ns.ng wortls to 
evoke mental images of sight, touch, smell, etc. Occasionally be re- 
quires a persistent image to carry more tlian pictorial meaning; then 
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the image carries a hidden meaning, one which is private to the 
speaker but which the speaker wishes to share with his audience—the 
image becomes a symbol. 

Important in any portrayal is its tone, which reveals the attitude of 
the speaker toward his subject matter. The speaker’s attitude may vary 
somewhere between the two extremes of “over-portrayal” or “under- 
portrayal,” that is, between the extremes of excessive emotion and 
restrained emotion. Tone is important because when the speaker pre¬ 
sents his description or narration sentimentally, for instance, the man¬ 
ner strikes the critical audience as false. Often, understatement and 
irony carry more impact for such a “sophisticated” audience than over¬ 
statement and directness. The critical audience generally will appre¬ 
ciate an implicit approach in a portrayal more than an explicit one, 
because in “real life” we usually must draw our own inferences. We 

cannot rely on someone else’s judgments except by testing them against 
our own. 

Except for its purpose, a portrayal may use organizational methods 
generally associated with practical discourse; that is, some poems are 
organized like exposition or argumentation, some stories follow a se¬ 
quence of time as faithfully as does exposition by time, some stanzas 
of poetry gain their unity through figures of speech much like exposi¬ 
tion by comparison. In addition, an audience can expect a narration 
to have unity of action, of character, or of theme. The most highly 
organized narrations use all three. 

Some of the most highly organized of portrayals are those presented 
in verse: because, in addition to all the ways of achieving unity stressed 
in this book, ver.se also uses metrical structure to gain effect and unity. 

\ erse organizes the sounds or stresses of words into patterns as intri¬ 
cate as the speaker may consider necessary or as simple as Mother 
Goose rh\ mes. 

4 

And so portrayal in verse represents the culmination of refined or¬ 
ganization in communication, but this book could no more than broach 
the subject. More books would be necessary for that task—and more 
courses, which the English or the Speech Department of any college 
or university offers. 
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A 


AGREEMENT 


Through usage, certain ways of getting different words to go 
together in the same sentence become accepted as the way to do it. 
This "going together"—like a boy going with a girl—expresses some 
idea of conformity or harmony which usually goes by the term agree¬ 
ment. In English sentences, the most troublesome kinds of agreement 
are those between subject and verb and those between pronoun and 
antecedent. 


A1 The subject determines the person and number of 
the verb. 

The English language uses three “persons” (first, second, and 
third) and two “numbers” (singular and plural), as in the following 
examples: 

N U Xt B E R 


Singular Plural 




Pronouns 

Nouns 

Pronouns 

Nouns 

p 

1st 

I 


Wc 


£ 






R 

2nd 

You 


You 


S 

0 

3rd 

He, she, it 

dog, man, cat 

They 

dogs, men. cats 


N 


If the verb W/( is coupled with each of the words (as sub¬ 
jects) in the table above, agreement of subject and verb in perst)n ainl 
number is easily illustrated: 

First person singular—I walk 

Second person singular—You walk 

Third person singular-—He walkr. She walkr. It walkr. The 
dog walk/. The man walk/. The cat walk/. 
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First person plural—We walk. 

Second person plural—You walk. 

Third person plural—They walk. The dogf walk. The men 
walk. The cati’ walk. 

Unfortunately, most English sentences arc more complex than 
these simple illustrations, so that different types of troublesome usage 
arise, most of them connected with agreement of subject and verb in 
number: 

Ala (a) Words coming between the subject and verb may be con¬ 
fused with the subject. 

(1) The sound of night noises is soothing. [Not: noises 
are —; sound is the subject and is singular; noises is the object 
of the preposition of.] 

(2) Mary, along with all of her sisters and brothers, is going 
to the seashore this summer. [Not: sisters and brothers are—; 
along with all of her brothers and sisters is an added phrase.] 

(3) All of the brothers and sisters, with the exception of 
Mary, are going to the seashore this summer. [Not: Mary is —; 
all is the subject and is plural in meaning; Mary is the object 
of the preposition of', with the exception of Mary is an added 
phrase. Note: All can also be singular; as. All is lost.] 

Alb (b) Singular nouns and pronouns joined by and may be con¬ 
fused with the singular. 

(1) She and I are going to the game. [Not: I am—; the 
subject is plural, she and 1: two persons arc going to the 
game.] 

(2) Fishing for trout and water skiing are my favorite sum¬ 
mer pastimes. [Not: skiing is —; the subject is plural, fishing 
and skiiug; two activities are my favorite pastime.] 

Ale (c) Singular nouns and pronouns joined by or or nor may be 
confused with the plural. 

(1) Neither Mary nor her sister is going to the seashore. 
[Note: a colloquial usage allows Neither Mary nor her sister 
are going. . . .] 
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(2) Either Mary or her sister is going. iNote: colloquially, 

are is often used.] , ^ • u 

If the two elements composing the subject difTer m number, 

the one closer to the verb determines the number of the verb; 

(1) Either Mary or her sisters arc going. 

(2) Neither his brothers nor }ohn was present. 

Aid (d) in plural form, but w,th smsular meanmg, may 

be confusetl with the plural. rvr , 

(1) Mathematics is a requirement for graduation. ot. 

mathematics are-mathematics ends in r, but its meaning is 

singular: it is one subject, one requirement.) 

(2) Ninety-fwe pounds is too much to carry on an all-tlay 

hike. (Not: iitiictyfwe pounds are-lhi: subject, niiiety-fiae 
pounds, cntls in r hut its meaning is one unit, as in a ninety- 

fwe pound pacl{^.\ 

Ale (e) Collectiue nouns (like family, group, team) take verbs ,n 
the singular or plural, dependiris on the meaning iidiich the speaker 

wishes to convey. , , 

(1) The class |as a unit] has invited the instructor to a 

picnic. , . , 

(2) The |as individual persons) straggle into the room 

after the bell has rung. . , , , ■ 

Alf (f) There (an expletive) may he confused with the suhjcct. 

There are fifteen boys and ueelve girls in the class. 

INote: the trend in linglisli for sentences to assume rigid 

forms is breaking down .he logic of this p.irliculat kind of agreement. 

Thus, colloquial usage couples a singular verb with the e.spletive there: 

There ir loo many r»/t*r ftir me to memori/e. I 

A1 q (g) Relative pronouns take singular or plural verbs, depend¬ 
ing on the word which the speaker wants the relative pronoun lo 

modify. . , 

(1) This is the kind of houses whwh are growing popular. 

\ Which is the relative pronoun; in this sentence the speaker 

wants it ui modify houses (plural); which is therefore plural 

in meaning and takes a plural verb, (not /^).| 
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(2) The chinchilla is the only one o£ the rodents which 
tal{es my fancy. [The speaker wants which to modify one, 
which is singular; thus which is singular in meaning and 
takes a singular verb, takes (not take).] 

A2 The antecedent determines the gender, the number, 
and the person of a pronoun. 

For examples of number and person, see A1 above. The Eng¬ 
lish language distinguishes among four genders; masculine {he, him, 

boy), feminine {she, her, neuter {it, its) and common {per¬ 

son). 

Sample sentences illustrate the use; 

The boy broke his leg. [The antecedent for the pronoun his 
is the noun boy; boy is masculine gender and so is his; boy is 
third person and so is his.] 

The car lost its wheel. [The antecedent for the pronoun its 
is the noun car; car is neuter gender and so is its; car is singu¬ 
lar and so is its; car is third “person” and so is its.] 

As in the agreement of subject and verb, the agreement of 
antecedent and pronoun may prove troublesome. The following hints 
will help you to clarify your writing and talking: 

A2a (a) If a pronoun can refer to two or more antecedents, wake 
it agree ivith the nearer antecedent. 

(1) Neither Mary nor the girls knew what to do with their 
books. [Both Mary and girls serve as antecedents for the two 
pronouns {her and their) which could be used; girls, however, 
is the nearer antecedent (the one whicli the audience is more 
likely to refer to), so their is preferable to her.] 

(2) Neither the girls nor Mary knew what to do with her 
books. 

A2b (b) If a pronoun refers to a collective noun as its antecedent, 
choose the shviular or ph:rjl jorm of the pronoun to agree with the 

meaning yon intern!. See els<, Ale for the analogy between subject and 
verb. 

(1) The team rub rosin on their hands! [The individual 
persons on ihct' ani rub rosin.] 
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(2) The team plays its best game of the year during the 
tournament. [The team as a unit plays.] 

A2c (c) If the pronoun refers to a vague, amhigitoits, or indefinite 
antecedent, recast the sentence to supply a defimte antecedent or to 


eliminate the pronoun. 

(1) They say the temperature will fall below freezing to¬ 
night. [Who is they? Clearer: The weather man predicts 

that . . •] 

(2) In our history book it says that. . . [This is not precise. 
Clearer and briefer: Our history boo\ points out. . . Or: The 

author of our history book says . . .] 

(3) John told Jim iliat he had to take the pills after every 

meal. (Who must take the pills, )ohn or ]im.^ Clearer: John 
told Jim, “I must take the pills after every meal." Or: John 

told Jim, “You must take . ."] 

(4) As you entered the room, you could feel the tension. 

[The speaker is undoubtedly not iiddrcssmg tlu- audience. 
you. instead, has an indefinite reference. Communicatively, 
this usage causes no trouble; the audience will understand that 
you is indefinite. Some people, however, prefer that a/ie be 

substituted for you.'\ 

(5) He decided to become an engineer, which he thought 
would give him a secure future. iWbat docs which refer lo = 
There is no definite, one-word antecedent for which. Clearer: 
Becoming an engineer, he thouglit. would give liim . . .] 


B 


USING THE BODY 


B1 The Whole Body. Just as the voice reliects the meaning and 
the feeling you want to convey, so can die body help you in oral com¬ 
munication. 

Bla Approach your position on the “plaifoim" confi¬ 
dently. 

Being sure of yourself and your subject matter will g,ve you 
confidence. You can act, however, as thougli you arc confulcnt, and, 
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often, the confidence will follow. Generally, you will not speak from 
a platform; instead, you must imagine a platform and take a position 
“in the middle” of it. Do not rush to this position; walk naturally. Do 
not start to talk until you have reached your position—or at least until 
you have gained the attention of your audience: you do not need to 
simulate the false enthusiasm of a master of ceremonies at a night club. 

Bib Be able to stand “on your own feet.” 

Although in an informal talk no one is likely to object if you 
sit on the edge of the desk, lean on the back of a chair, or droop over 
a lectern—you also must learn to talk without the aid of such “props” 
in preparation for the time when they may not be available. You 
should be able to talk without feeling the need for physical helps like 
chairs and desks, without standing on one foot, without hiding your 
hands in your pockets. 

Blc Make your movement help your speech. 

Prowling in front of your audience like a nervous lion is not 
likely to aid communication. For example, one professor developed the 
“pacing" habit to the point that his class laid bets on the number of 
times he would walk from one side of the room to the other during 
a class period. The record was 30-1 times. Obviously the professor was 
no longer communicating with his class. 

The other extreme is to remain rooted to one spot. Move natu¬ 
rally: taking a step or two between paragraphs to aid the transition or 
walking to the front of the platform as part of the effort to transfer 
ideas to the audience arc both natural. 

B2 1 he Hiine/s. The average person in an ordinary conversation 
would feel handicapped if his hands were shackled. Often, however, 
the inexperienced speaker, when faced with an audience, becomes 
hand-conscious and wonders what he should do with those awkward 
appendages that hang six feet below his shirt cuffs. 

B2a Keep your hands available for use. 

A talk without gestures is likely to be unnatural, but a talk 
V ith rehearsed gestures is equally likely to appear unnatural. The best 
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advice is to make enough speeches before audiences that you lose your 
hand-consciousness. To make this system work, you should keep your 
hands “in the open,” not in your pockets, not behind sour back, not 
on your hips, not on the back of a chair. Better still, plan your first 
speeches as demonstration speeches: explain how to make something 
or how to do something and manipulate the materials as you talk. If 
vou speak on liow to putt, bring a putter with you. With your liands 
naturally occupied, your hand- and self-consciousness will gradually 
disappear. As an interesting exercise try communicating with gestures 
only: act out a pantomime. Practice speaking in front of a mirror: if 
you can stand watching yourself, you won't mind someone elsc's 

watching you. 

B2b Curb “over-gesturing.” 

A wave of the hand, made aimlessly, is more likely to draw 

attention to itself than to aid communication. Eliminate habitual ran¬ 
dom gestures and mannerisms like scratching the bead, fussing with 
a pencil, rubbing the nose, smoothing the lunr. etc. Ask >our class¬ 
mates or instructor to point out what mannerisms you possess so that 

you can rid voursclf of the habit. 

B3 The Face Notice that a speaker with a monotonous voice is 
l.kdy also to Save a ■ monotonous" face; tltat ,s, the- face is rclanvcly 

immobile. 

Let your f.tce rcllcci your feelings anti aid your com- 
municaiion. 

A naturally mobile face comes from tlic ■■iusule” for the ortli- 
narv speaker. “Acting" is clilTcrent from this sort of natural stimulus. 
Usually, however. ,f you can “act." you arc likely to let your face help 

express your ideas and feelings. 

B4 The Eyes. 'Ihe audience should (eel that you arc talking to 
them. Looking at them will help you give them this feeling. 

Establish eyc-comaci with inaivicluals in your au¬ 
dience. 

Actually talk to tliffercnt individuals in the audience and estab¬ 
lish an eye-contact of several seconds with cacii. S[K-aking for several 
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minutes to a small group (about twenty-five), you should establish eye- 
contact with each before you finish. Avoid talking to the blackboard, 
looking extensively out the window, or focussing glassily on one spot 
above your audience’s heads. 


C CASE 

To clarify the relationship of a noun or pronoun to other 
words in a sentence, the noun or pronoun has different forms for dif¬ 
ferent functions; these forms are called case. The English language has 
only three cases and seems to be moving toward a state of having even 
fewer. Until that time is reached, however, the educated speaker of the 
language must grapple with the problems that the three cases (nomina¬ 
tive, objective, possessive) present. 

C1 The subject of a sentence or a clause is in the nomi¬ 
native (subjective) case. 

Since, in English, there is no distinction in the form of nouns 
for cither the nominative or objective case, most of the trouble occurs 
with pronouns: 

Cla (a) Two pronouns in a compound subject. 

Say: He and I [not him and me] went to the game on Friday. 
[Use your acquired sense of case by testing each pronoun separately: 
only a truly illiterate person is likely to say, "Me went to the game,. . 
or Him went ... If the single pronoun is in the proper case, it will 
be in the proper case when joined with another.] 

Clb (b) .4 pronoun in apposition with a noun. 

Say: lit- hoys [not us hoys] sang in the glee club. [Use your 
acquired sense of case by testing the pronoun separately from the noun 
in apposition: drop boys from the sentence, "ITe sang in the glee club”; 
only an illiterate would be likely to say, "Us sang . . .”] 

Say: She, the teacher [not Her, the teacher]^ helped us chil¬ 
dren after school. [Practical test: drop the teacher from the sentence— 
would you say, "Her hclpeii us . . 
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Clc (c) A pronoun in an elliptical (incomplete) comparison. 

Say: He is taller than I [not me.] (Practical test: complete 
the elliptical construction—"He is taller than I (am). ] 

Say: She is as old as he (is) [not him (is)]. 

Say: They are no more sophisticated than we (are) [not us 

(are)]. 

Cld (d) Who and whoever, as subjects, but following a preposi- 


* 

Say: I shall give this book to whoever [not whomeuer] wants 
it. [The clause whoever wants it acts as a noun, the object of the 
preposition to. The subject of wants is whoever.] 

C1 e (e) Who and whoever, as subjects, hut with a clause or phrase 

intervening between subject and verb. 

Say: The professor asked me who [not whom] I thought was 
the tenth president. [ Who is the subject of the verb was. not the object 
of the verb thought. Practical test: drop out / thought as a parenthetical 

expression—“. . . who was the tenth. . . ] 

Say: Of all the boys, who [not whom] do you think did it.^ 
[Who is the subject of did. not the object of do thinly. Practical test: 
drop do you thinly from the sentence.} 

Clf (f) Who and whoever in an interrogative sentence or clause. 

Whom arc you talking about? or Who are you talking about? 
By function in the sentence, the preposition about needs an objc<-t, 
whom is the only word in the sentence th.u can satisfy the function 
(the object of a preposition should be in the objective case.) In L.ng- 
lish, however, there is a trend toward using who or whoever (regard¬ 
less of its function) to introduce interrogative sentences; whether or 
not there is such a trend, some "authorities refuse to rccogni/.e it and 
will insist on: Whom is this for.? Whom did you buy the gift for? 
Regardless of the trend, of course, the following arc not controversial: 
Who is going? Who's there? Who said so? 


C2 A predicate nominative (subjective complement) is 
in the subjective (nominative) case. 

This formal usage is l>cing supplanted by another, which is 
largely informal or collotiuial and depends on the trend toward a rigid 
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sentence form in English: according to this trend, a predicate comple¬ 
ment is in the objective, whether it follows a linking verb or not. 


Formal 
It is they. 

This is she speaking. 
It’s I. 


Informal 
It is them. 

This is her speaking. 
It’s me. 


C3 Objects of prepositions and verbs are in the objec¬ 
tive (accusative) case. 

As in the nominative cases (see Cl above), the troublesome 
usages are those concerning pronouns: 

C3a (a) Two pronouns functioning as a compound. 

Say: Father gave the money to him and me [not he and /]. 
\Him and me is the object of the preposition to. Practical test: try one 
pronoun at a time in the sentence—“Father gave the money to / (?)”? 
No, to me.] 

C3b (b) A pronoun in apposition with a noun. 

Say: Each of us children [not we children] gets a watch when 
we are graduated from high school, f Children is in apposition with us 
and is the object of the preposition of. Practical test: drop out the 
noun—“Each of we (?) gets . . No, “Each of us (!) gets. . .”] 
C3c (c) A pronoun in an elliptical (incomplete) comparison. 

Say: he made her laugh as well as me [not /). [Practical test: 
complete the elliptical construction—“He made her laugh as well as 
(he made) me (laugh).’’] 

Say: Father gave more money to Jim than me. [This sentence 
means that Jim received more money than I did. If the sentence had 
been constructed thus, “Father gave more money to Jim than /," the 
meaning would be that I gave less money to Jim than Father did.] 

C3d (d) Who. whom. 

See Cld, Cle, Clf above. 

C3e (e) A pronoun as subject or object of an infinitive. 

When did you e.xpect to invite her? (object) 

When did you want him to do it? (subject) 
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C4 Using the possessive or the objective case of a noun 
or pronoun associated with a verbal ending in ing 
(gerund or participle) depends on what you mean. 
I like Mary dancing. [This sentence suggests that the speaker 
likes Mary when she is dancing (participle).] 

I like Mary’s dancing. fThis sentence says explicitly that the 
speaker likes the dancing (gerund) of Mary.] 

Note: a participle is a verbal ending in ing and functions as 
an adjective; a gerund is a verbal ending in ing and functions as a 
noun. 

C5 Use the possessive (genitive) to indicate ownership. 

Sec S2 for discussion of the possessive case as a problem in 

spelling. 

D LEADING A DISCUSSION 

D1 T/ie Question-and’Answer Period. Often after a speech the 
audience is allowed to ask questions from the floor. The speaker as¬ 
sumes the role of “answer man” and must take charge of the ensuing 
discussion. 

Dio Acknowledge each questioner and be sure that the 
audience understands the question. 

In a question-and-answer [>criod, only a few members of the 
audience can participate by actually asking questions, but the entire 
audience can participate with their minds if they understand the ques¬ 
tions asked. Repeat the question if necessary or ask tor clarification. 
Then try to give an answer without giving another speech. If you do 
not know the answer, say so. Do not “beat around the bush”; you only 
lose stature with such tactics. 

Dib Try to broaden the participation. 

Avoid letting one cjuestioner lake the center of attention lor 
more than a few minutes. Remain pleasant as you acknowledge other 
persons. 
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D2 The Symposium. A symposium has several speakers (usually 
three to six), each of whom make a short speech of predetermined 
length. After all of the speeches, questions from the floor may be 
asked directly of a sp)eaker or of the chairman, who, in turn, relays 
them to one of the speakers. 

D2a Plan the topics of the speeches so that a fair cover¬ 
age will be given. 

Inform each speaker of his topic and of the length of time he 
is to speak so that he can prepare. Tell each speaker who the other 
speakers are and what their topics will be. Let each speaker know the 
order in which the speeches will be given. 

D2b Introduce the topic to the audience. 

The chairman of the symposium is responsible for the unity 
and organization of the discussion. He must provide the “introduc¬ 
tion"; the other speakers will provide the “body" organized accord¬ 
ing to the chairman’s topic headings. 

D2c Introduce each speaker in turn. 

Regard each speech as the main division of a larger speech, 
represented by the completed discussion. As chairman, you need to 
provide the proper transitions. 

D2d Summarize the speeches for the audience. 

.After all speakers have presented their topics, add a conclu¬ 
sion in the form of a short summary. 

D2e Direct the question-and-answer period. 

C'all for questions from the floor, and, if necessary, act as 
chairman lor the ensuing discussion. When your time has expired, 
close the meeting. 

D3 The Panel. The panel is a “true" discussion in which three to 
seven particip.^nts develop a topic within the group without a hard- 
and-fast procedure. 
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D3a Prepare a general ouiline of the topic to be devel¬ 
oped. 

The participants, as well as the chairman, should have a gen¬ 
eral idea of where the discussion should lead. A preliminary meeting 
will aid the group in keeping to relevant points during the actual 
discussion. 

D3b Introduce the topic and each participant to the au¬ 
dience. 

The chairman has the responsibility of starling the discussion. 

D3c Give the discussion guidance. 

A panel should be a process of give-and-take. This, inevitably, 
will lead to some irrelevancies. If the panel disappears too far down a 
by-path, your responsibility as chairman is to bring the discussion 
back to the main road as tactfully as possible. If the discussion ' bogs 
down” try to give it fresh imj^etus by asking a pertinent (]ucsiion. 

D3d Conclude the discussion with a short summary. 

As the discussion continues, try to remember the salient 
points. Better still, jot down notes to help you in this ct)nclusion. 

D4 The "Worlishop.” As the n.nne implies, in a •’workshop" 
meeting members of a group probe an agreed-u(K)n topic. 

D4a Prepare an analysis of the topic before the meeting. 

As chairman of the group, you shouUl understand as well as 
possible what the problems are. 't on do not neeil to know the answers. 
Often, however, the chairman (because of his position) is looked to 
for answers. 

D4b Introduce each member of the group. 

Sometimes the chairman does not know the members of his 
group. Then he can ask each person to give some standard information 
about himself: his name and wliere he is frr)m, for example. 

D4c Induce members of the group to analyze the topic. 

They may do this by presenting problems which they have 
faced personally and may have solved—at least tentatively. If more 
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than one meeting is to be held, the first meeting can be organizational; 
that is, the problems can be listed and the group can decide which 
problems should be assigned to future meetings. The meetings belong 
to the members of the group. Do not impose your will or solutions 
on them. See also D5d, D5e. 

D4d Allow some freedom in discussion. 

In the workshop meeting, the participants (who may number 
as many as twenty) may stray from the topics which they have as¬ 
signed themselves. When such a wayward discussion seems to have 
lost its benefits for the majority, try to bring the discussion back to 
the agreed-upon agenda. The workshop will not progress as smoothly 
as either the panel or the symposium, and the chairman should not 
expect it to. A w’orkshop which runs too smoothly is not likely to 
turn up fresh problems. See also D5c. 

D4e Summarize the “thinking” of the workshop. 

If the workshop continues over several meetings, the chair¬ 
man probably ought to appoint a secretary or recorder, who acts as 
“note-taker.” The recorder can be given the task of summarizing. See 
also D5f. 

D5 The Committee Meeting. A committee meeting is usually in¬ 
formal and co-operative in intent: its small number of participants 
make these aims po.ssible. 

D5a Dispense with parliamentary procedure. 

Parliamentary procedure may be helpful for leading a large 
group and for adopting formal action, but formal rules of order tend 
to inhibit small groups. A small committee should not have the feel¬ 
ing of being enmeshed in machinery. The tone of a successful com¬ 
mittee meeting is more likely to be conversational than formal. 

D5b Adopt the technique of “leaderless leadership.” 

The successful chairman of a committee is the one whose aim 
is to get his group to agree, without bitterness, among themselves. 
No committee likes to feel that they arc being pressured into thinking 
the way the chairman wants them to or into adopting action which 
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he wants. The chairman should fall into tentative and questioning 
remarks: “Is it possible that . . . ?” “1 wonder if at least one thing 
we ought to consider is . . . ’ “What do you think about this. Joe?" 

D5c Allow some leeway in the path of the discussion. 

If the chairman of a committee too rigidly insists that all 
members stick strictly to the point under discussion, he is likely to 
inhibit the feeling that discussion can be free. Instead, the chairman 
is likely to be greeted with periods of silence as the other members 
of the committee feel themselves yanked back to the narrow bounds 
of the discussion. The chairman should develop a technique of lead¬ 
ing the group imperceptibly back to the topic. Do not say, “Well, 
let’s get back to the topic under discussion,” or, “What you say may 
be true, but is it relevant?” Instead, u\c a series of probing questions 
that will bring the group back to the itipic. See also D-ld. 

D5d Present problems as cases. 

The committee chairman, or one of the members of the com¬ 
mittee, can present a specific case to be discussctl by the committee 
as a whole. The discussion, almost invariably, will broaden so that 
remarks and conclusions will be general enough to cover not only 
the one case presented but also tnany other cases of a siniilar i>pe. 
From studies made of grotip processes, we can concluile that the case- 
study method is superior to givimj the committt'c a question to be 
answeretl or an answer to be <Iiscussed (re.id Irving J, Lees Hoic to 
Tal^ with People). See also D-lc. 


D5e Keep the group problein-ceiueictl. 

One of the weaknesses of .1 group lA people confronted with 
a problem is to jump immediately into a solution of it even before 
they understand the problem they are trsing 10 solve. The chairman 
can use these steps: 

(1) H,ivc a committee member present the problem and de¬ 
scribe it in detail. 

(2) Allow other committee members to ask tiucstioiis which 
will clarify the problem for them. 
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(3) Give the problem to the group for solution. 

(4) Use the “spiral method” to arrive at agreement. See D5f. 

D5f Summarize periodically what the group seems to 
agree on and allow opposition to speak up. 

This method might be called the “spiral tnethod” of discus¬ 
sion. As the group progresses toward some agreement, at certain 
“levels” the chairman slates what the group seems to agree on. The 
top of the spiral will have been reached when the whole committee 
agrees that the chairman’s summary' is what they do agree on. The 
method may seem slow and formless in contrast to parliamentary 
procedure, but the agreement arrived at is generally more satisfying. 
Furthermore, the group feels more group-minded and less individual- 
centered. 


PARTICIPATING IN A DISCUSSION 

A participant in a discussion is, first of all, a good listener and, 
seconilly, a good speaker. You must be an alert listener to encourage 
other speakers and to enable you to speak sensibly. 

The Question-and-Answ'er Period. As a participant, you must listen 
well enough to be able to ask cogent questions. Often a speaker is 
embarrassed if he has saved time for questions-and-answers and no 
one asks him any questions. It is at least courteous to fill the breach 
with a question even though you do not feel vitally compelled to ask 
a question. Usually a helpful question is one which requires ampli¬ 
fication of a topic given in the speech proper. 

The Symposiu.m. If you are one of the scheduled speakers in a sym¬ 
posium, you have two main duties: (1) Slick to the topic assigned to 
you; do not invade the territory of the other speakers. If the chairman 
does not give you the subjects of the other speakers, ask for them so 
that you can see how your speech will fit into the whole program. 
(2) Stick to the time limit assigned to you; running over your limit 
is encroaching on some other speaker’s time. Rehearse your speech 
once or twice to assure yourself of the possibility of meeting this 
restriction. 
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The Panel. As a participant on a panel, you will be expected to ofTer 
facts as well as opinions; therefore, you will need to prepare for your 
part. During the discussion you should neither take the floor for long 
periods of time nor remain silent for long periods. You will be ex¬ 
pected to assume your share of the speaking and of the listening. 
Co-operate with the chairman by following his leads to direct the dis¬ 
cussion: you can even suggest that the discussion may be o(T on a 
bypath, but do not try to assume the chairmanship yourself. 

The Workshop. In order to make a workshop meeting successful, 
the chairman needs the help of all members. Before the meeting, each 
member should have made at least a preliminary analysis of the topic 
under consideration. During the meeting, each member should make 
some contribution to the group's analysis. 

The Committee Meeting. Use the j>ronoun “\s'e" instca<l of “I. 
In other words, become a part of the group. Do not contradict other 
members before you understand exactly what you arc contradicting; 
avoid the combative approach. Do not take the chairmanship away 
from the leader; avoid the consistently aggressive approach. Do not 
jump to conclusions and solutions before )’ou unilerstand the prob¬ 
lem; avoid the pronouncement of dogmatic answers. 


E EFFECTIVE SENTENCES 

El Except for special clfects, use complete sentences. 

The term cowplctc sentence refers to a group of words which 
have the grammatical constituents of a subject and a {uetlicate, the 
logical ingredient of a “complete thought,’ and the convention of bc- 
ing punctuated with a period, <}uestic)n mark, or exclamation [loini. 
Since the conventional end marks need not cK;sc cither a logical sen¬ 
tence or a grammatical sentence and since a “complete thought is not 
easy to define or illustrate, the usual definition of a sentence is the 
grammatical one. An “incomplete” sentence is usually calleil a feag- 
^cnt. Most instructors consider tlie fragment a cardinal sin. But mtist 
instructors will also allow the following kinds of “fragments” as ex¬ 
ceptions permissible for special effects. 
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(a) Imperative jragments 

(1) Leave at once. 

(2) Close the door. 

(3) Down, Rover. 

(b) Interrogative fragments 

(1) And you, too? 

(2) How long? 

(3) Why not ? 

(c) Exclamatory fragments 

(1) Oh, no! 

(2) Crazy, man! 

(3) What a player! 

(d) Conversational fragments 

(1) "Dance? In this heat? No, thank you!” 

(2) “Illegal? Surely not! Impossible!” 

(3) “I? Twenty-four? Please, no flattery.” 

(e) "Answering" fragments 

(1) Who killed Cock Robin? Not I. 

(2) In what country is Popocatepetl? Mexico. 

(3) What logical reasons can be given for capital punish¬ 
ment? None. 

Another group of fragments, however, generally falls into the 
category of uneducated usage, and many instructors consider them 
among the most serious faults a student con commit. These fragments 
usually cause a talker little trouble, although it is conceivable that a 
long series of incomplete sentences might become exasperating to a 
listener who desires explicit completion of thought in conventional 
grammatical form. In writing, of course, the problem is ever-present, 
if the writer desires to write what has been called “edited” English, 
he should avoid the following* 

El a (a) Dependent clauses as sentences. 

The usual sign of the dependent clause (so called because it 
depends on another clause for the completion of the main thought) 
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is a dependent, or subordinate conjunction, like as, although, since, 

because, until, if, unless, when, while, as if, etc. 

Avoid the dependent clause as a sentence by attaching it to 

another clause, which contains the naain idea: 

(1) Usage as a fragment: I did not let him see my palmer. 

Because I didn’t want to be accused of cheating. 

Solution (attaching fragment to main clause): Because I 
didn’t want to be accused of cheating, I did not let him see my 


paper. 

(2) Usage as a fragment: He finally decided to register for 
Humanities I. Although it was not required. 

Solution (attaching it to main clause) : Although Humani¬ 
ties I was not a required course, he finally decided to register 

for it. 

Elb (b) Phrases as sentences. 

Phrases which act as appositives or which give added infor¬ 
mation are likely to fall into this category^specially if you write the 

way you talk: 

(1) Usage as a fragment: Quitting school just before the 
end of the semester would be admitting defeat. Git'ing up 

without a fight. 

Solution (attaching to main clause) : Quitting just before the 
end of the semester would be admitting defeat, giving up 
without a fight. [Gwing up without a fight is in apposition 

with admitting defeat.] 

(2) Usage as a fragment: My first interview with my ail- 
viser was Tust a friendly chat. A get-acquainted conversation. 

Solution (attaching to noun it is in apposition with): My 
first interview with my adviser was just a friendly chat, a 
ffet-accfiidinted cottuersaitou. 


E2 Except for special effects, be sure to separate com¬ 
plete sentences with some mark of punctuation. 

(a) Failing to signify the end of a main idea in writing with 
a conventional end-mark (period, question mark, exclamation point) 
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results in what is often called the fused, the run-together, or the run- 
on sentence. Novelists, short-story writers, etc., may consciously use 
the fused sentence to suggest an uninterrupted flow of thought or 
speech which does not logically pause to mark the beginning and end 
of different thoughts or ideas. The average person has little use for 
this technique, however. For ordinary exposition or argumentative 
writing you arc unlikely to find the fused sentence valuable. 

In talking, of course, the mark of punctuation may be low¬ 
ered pitch or a longer-than-usual pause. See 03. 

(b) In written communication, separating independent clauses 
(complete sentences) not introduced by conjunctions with commas is 
often referred to as committing a comma splice or a comma fault. See 
Pla or P7n. 

E3 Construct unified sentences. 

The audience should feel that the parts of a sentence are rele¬ 
vant to the main idea of the sentence. What applies to a paragraph 
or main division in longer discourse or to any complete discourse 
applies also to a sentence. Sec Chapter IV, Section 1 for general com¬ 
ments about relevance and unity. Try to apply these, as well, to indi- 
viilual sentences. The following hints may help you to construct 
unified sentences, whether you are writing or talking: 

E3a (a) Irrelevant details. 

Avoid constructing sentences which are crammed with details 
that have only a slight bearing on the main idea of the sentence. 

Irrelevant details: Arthur, who is my thirty-six-year-old 
brother from Stockton, California, where he is a plant manager for 
California Packing Company, writes me at least once a month. [Ques¬ 
tion: Is the information about the brother’s being plant manager rele¬ 
vant to the main idea of writing letters? As the sentence stands, alone, 
it seems dubious. In the context of other sentences, of course, this in¬ 
formation may be relevant.] 

Unified: Arthur, my brother from Stockton, California, 
writes me at least once a month. 
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E3b (b) Too many details. 

A sentence with too many details is likely to include irrelevant 

details. 

Too many details: The church I attend is called a community 
church, a non-denominational or inter-denominational church, the 
purpose of which is to serve the community as a whole instead of only 

one sect in the manner of most churches. 

Unified: The church I attend is called a community church. 
Unlike most churches, its aim is to serve the whole community, not 
just one sect. Accordingly, it is non-denominational or iiucr-denomina- 

tional. 

E3c (c) Inconsistent details. 

Inconsistent details may contradict one another or maj not 

“go together” logically. 

Inconsistent details: I like clicm.siry and I went down to buy 
the textbook today. 

Unified: I like chemistry, so 1 bought the textbook today. 
(Or) Because I like chemistry, I bought the textbook today. [The im¬ 
plication in the unified versions is that liking chemistry is the reason 
for buying the textbook. A further implication seems to be, then, that 
unless the speaker likes a course he <loes not buy a textbook lor it. 
The original version does not imply any connection between the two 

ideas.] 

E3d (d) Faulty co-ordination. 

Faulty co-ordination is merely an amplification of E3c above. 
Co-ordinate elements are ibose wliicli are etpial in importance. An 
over-use of ami as a connective ts one sign of faulty co-ord.nation. 
Including too many amis is an easy fault for tbe talker to fall into. 
And implies et|uality of tbe elements on eilber side of it; joining all 
of the ideas of a paragraidi, say, with and implies that no one idea is 
more important than another. To say the least, this condition of logic 

would be unusual. 

Faulty co-ordination (rambling): After 1 became a junior 
high school student, I often re-read books I liked and I usually re-read 
the book once a year for tluee years running and one of these books 
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was Desert Gold and I liked it because of the fine white horses and 
Apaches and beautiful girls and another book I started to read when 
I was a freshman in high school was The Three Musketeers and I 
read that one once a year for the next four years. [Of course, this 
sentence is an extreme example. You are not likely to write a sentence 
like this, but such a rambling sentence is not unusual in a speech given 
by a college freshman.] 

What can one do with such a sentence? (1) Break the sen¬ 
tence into two or more sentences; (2) subordinate some of the ideas 
(make them modify certain words and thus assume a less important 
place in the sentence): 

Unified: After I became a junior high-school student, I often 
re-read books I liked once a year for three successive years. Desert 
Gold, with its white horses, Apaches, and beautiful girls, was such a 
book. Another was The Three Musl{cteers, which I read once as a 
freshman and again each year during the remainder of high school. 
E3e (c) Faulty subordination. 

Faulty subordination causes a sentence to “fall apart” by 
drawing the audience’s attention to an unimportant idea. Of course, 
the speaker determines what the main idea is, but through slip-shod 
construction of a sentence he may fauliiK point out the “wrong” idea 
as the important one. 

(1) Faulty subordination: I was backing out of the drive¬ 
way when I ran over my brother’s dog. | In most contexts, run¬ 
ning over the dog would he more important than backing 
out of the driveway.] 

Unified: I ran over my brother’s dog as I backed out of the 
driveway. 

( ) \ • X lar\ was reaching for an over¬ 

hanging branch when she slipped on the wet scat and toppled 
into the creek. |In most contexts, falling into the creek would 
he more important than the causes precciling it.] 

Unified: As Mary reached for an over-hanging branch, she 
slipped on the wet scat and toppled into the creek. (Or) Slip- 
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ping on the wet seat as she reached for an over-hanging 
branch, Mary toppled into the creek. 

[Note: A writer should construct such tightly unified sen¬ 
tences even though as a talker he cannot: as a talker, he simply 
docs not have the time to construct his sentences as well as 
he might like to.] 

E3f (f) Choppy sentences. 

Although short, staccato sentences may be used effectively in 
exposition or argument as a variation from longer sentences, and al¬ 
though choppy sentences may be used effectively in short stories and 
novels (read Ernest Hemingway’s stories and novels, for instance), a 
paper or a speech couched entirely in short sentences tends to grow 
monotonous and to suggest that the speaker's ideas can only be simple 
and puerile. This “fault” is a variation of E5d, faulty co-ordination, 
and the remedy is essentially the same: combine some of the short 
sentences through proper subordination. 

Choppy: The Central Bamlstand is in the infield. It is across 
the track from the grandstand. It is a good spot to watch the races 
from. The bandstand is behind the stage though. This makes it un¬ 
satisfactory for watching the show. 

Unified: The Central Handstand, which is in the infield di¬ 
rectly across the track from the grandstand, provides a good view 
of the races. Unfortunately, its location behind the stage makes it un¬ 
satisfactory for watching the sh<)W. 

(g) "Loosc-cndetl'' comparison. 

The loose-ended comparison seems to say more than it does, 
it seems to say may be misunderstooil. 

(1) Loose-ended comparison: Cireat Smoky Cigars arc 
twenty-five percent longer. |'riie audience properly asks, 
“—twenty-five percent longer than wlia(?’j 

Unified: The new Great Smoky Cigar is twenty-five per¬ 
cent longer than the old one. |\Vlien magazine ad-writcrs con¬ 
struct such comparisons, they are not afraid that the explicit 
comparison will cut sales. They use the loose-ended coin[Kiri- 


E3g 

What 
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son to suggest greater merits for their products than what 
they actually claim.] 

(2) Loose-ended superlative: Louis Armstrong is the great¬ 
est. [Grant that this may be acceptable among “hipsters,” but 
is anyone, including the speaker, quite clear about the exact 
meaning.^] 

Unified: Louis Armstrong is the greatest trumpet player in 
modern jazz. . if this is what the speaker means.] 

(3) Loose-ended superlative: I had the grandest time! [This 
is merely another manifestation of the school-girl style, of the 
tendency to gush.] 

Unified: It was the best party I’ve ever attended. (Or) I had 
an enjoyable time. 

E4 Construct clear sentences. 

Lack of clarity in a sentence may be due to a variety of rea¬ 
sons, some of which are listed here: 

E4a (a) Faulty arrangement of modifiers. 

(1) Dangling modifiers: see M5. 

(2) Clauses and phrases: see M6a. 

(3) Adverbs: see M6b. 

(4) Split constructions: sec M7. 

(5) Ambiguous modifiers: see M8. 

E4b (b) Faulty reference of pronoun to antecedent. 

(1) More than one possible antecedent: see A2a. 

(2) Collective nouns: see A2b. 

(3) Vague antecedent: see A2c. 

E4c (c) Lacl{ of transitions. 

Transitions in a sentence present a similar problem to that of 
transitions for larger units of discourse: see U1 and U3. 

E4d (d) S/iift in point of view. 

(1) Shift in voice (see also V3): A textbook is read under 
duress, but you can read a novel willingly. [The shift is from 
the passive is read to the active can read.] Clearer (casting 
both verbs in the active): You read a textbook under duress, 
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but you read a novel willingly. (Or, casting both verbs in the 
passive). A textbook is read under duress, but a novel is read 
willingly. 

(2) Shift in tense (see also V2h): He takes his life in his 

hands driving to class, but when he got there he found out 
that the class has been dismissed. (To suggest immediacy, a 
sense of “being there," keep the sentence in the present tense; 
otherwise; He took hands driving to class, but 

when he got there he found out that the class had been dis¬ 
missed.] 

(3) Shift in person: If one wants to pass this course, you 
need to study. [Shift from one to you.] Clearer: If one wants 
to pass this course, one (or he) needs to study. Or: If you 
want to pass this course, you need to study.) 

(4) Shift in discourse: Everyone in class wondered if 
he’d be called on to make his speech or is this my lucky da>. 
(Clearer; Everyone in class woncleretl. Will I be called on 
to make a speech, or will this be my lucky day' Or: Every¬ 
one in class wondered ^vhcther he <1 be called on to make a 
speech or whether this would be his lucky tlay.j 

(5) Shift in number; Every student is required to take 
this course, but they don l like it. [Sliift from the singular, 
euery student, to the plural, they. Clearer: All stutlents are 
required to take this course, but they don t like it.] 

(e) Parallel construction. 

(1) Co-ordinate elements: Placing parts that are equal 
logically in equal grammatical construction is not merely a 
stylistic frill; parallel structure enables the audience to grasp 
your meaning more readily. 

Example: He likes playing golf and to play tennis. 
[Clearer: He likes playing golf and tennis. Or; He likes to 
play golf and tennis.] 

Example: Mary wishes that she had a longer Easter va¬ 
cation and not to have to write her term paper. [Clearer; 
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Mary wishes that she had a longer Easter vacation and that 
she wouldn’t have to write her term paper.] 

Example: He wanted us to read our assignments, to take 
careful class notes, and we should not be late to class. [Clearer: 
He wanted us to read our assignment, to ta\e careful class 
notes, and to meet the class on time.] 

Example: He is tall, with black hair, and a deep voice. 
[Clearer: He is tall, he has black hair, and his voice is deep.] 
Example: Professor Black is well read and of broad expe¬ 
rience. [Clearer: Professor Black is well read and has broad 
experience.] 

Example: Jim’s sarcasm is no longer humorous, clever, or 
winning him friends. [Clearer: Jim’s sarcasm is no longer 
humorous and clever, nor is it winning him friends.] 

(2) Correlatives. Correlatives are conjunctions that work 
in pairs: not only . . . but also; either . . . or; neither . . . 
nor; whether . . . or; both . . . and. 

Example: I think either you should do your work or quit 
griping. [Clearer: 1 think either you should do your work 
or you should quit griping.] 

Example: Every student must decide whether his classes 
are important or if his social life is. [Clearer: Every student 
must decide whether his classes or his social life is important.] 

E5 Construct emphatic sentences. 

Emphatic sentences do not depend, unfortunately, on any 
ironclad rule guaranteed to work in all cases. If a speaker used one 
kind of emphatic sentence to the exclusion of other kinds, he would 
soon fall into a monotonous style. A general rule about developing 
an attractive style, as well as an emphatic style, is to construct a variety 
of sentences, each adapted to the idea it contains and to the ideas 
contained in other sentences. The problem of emphasis is not para¬ 
mount in short sentences where variety is almost impossible. But it is 
vitally connected with pointing up the importance of ideas in longer 
sentences, made up of more complex ideas and parts. 
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(a) Variety. 

(1) Avoid choppy sentences—except to gain an effect. 
See E3f. 

(2) Avoid over-long sentences—unless they are carefully 
organized. See E3a, E3b, E3c, E3d, E3e. 

(3) Avoid beginning successive sentences with weak, un¬ 
important words, such as the expletive there and the indefi¬ 
nite it: 

Weak: There can be no doubt that one must have some 

money to get along in the world. 

Stronger: Undoubtedly one must have some money to 

get along in the world. 

Weak: It is true, of course, that our modern, complex 
world requires more education of its people than the world 
of fifty years ago did. 

Stronger: Our modern, complex world, of course, requires 
more education of its people than the world of fifty years 
ago did. 

(4) Avoid a siring of monotonous sentences that begin 
with the same subiecl: 

Monotonous: Mr. Hronson is my favorite teacher. Mr. 
Bronson has taught at Madison High School for twenty-fivc 
ycars and has been a favorite all that time. Mr. Bronson likes 
young people and can get tlicni to like him. Mr. Bronson has 
an attractive smile, can tell a joke, and knows his subjects. 

Varied: My favorite teacher is Mr. Bronson, who has 
taught at Madison High School for twenty-five years. During 
all those years, he has been a favorite because he likes young 
people and can get them to like him. Any teacher who has 
an attractive smile, tells a joke and knows his subject in the 
manner of Mr. Bronson can become a favorite with his stu¬ 


dents. 

(5) Avoid excessive inversion. 

The usual form of the Enghsli sentence is subject / verb / 
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complement: Bannister / ran / a mile in record-breaking 
time. 

A variation of this form is to invert the order thus: com¬ 
plement / subject I verb —A mile in record-breaking time / 
Bannister / ran. Obviously, from this example, inversion can 
result in a clumsy sentence. In some sentences, however, in¬ 
version can effectively change the emphasis: 

Normal: The person who can fall asleep as soon as his 
head hits the pillow is lucky indeed. 

Inverted: Lucky indeed is the person who . .. 

Normal: The rushes grow green, oh. 

Inverted; Green grow the rushes, oh. 

Too many inverted sentences result in a stilted style and 
give an undesirable elegance to your discourse. 

E5b (b) Repetition. 

(1) Repeat the same word in order to emphasize it: 

“Vanity of vanities,” saith the Preacher, ‘‘vanity of 
vanities; all is vanity.”— Ecclesiastes, 1:2. 

Tears! Tears! Tears! 

In the night, in solitude, tears, . . . 

—From W'all Whitman’s “Tears.” 

(2) Avoid unemphaiic, purposeless repetition. 

Undesirable: Whenever I buy a record of popular music, 

I prefer a record of instrumental music to a record of vocal 
music,^ because in vocal music the words get in the way of 
the music. 

Better: Whenever I buy a recording of popular music, 

I select an instrumental piece rather than a vocal, because in 
a song the words get in the wav of the music. 

E5c (c) Position. 

(1) Place important words, phrases, or clauses at the be¬ 
ginning or the end of the sentence. 

When the main idea is not completed until the end of the 
sentence, the sentence is referred to as periodic; if the main 
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idea is completed before the end of the sentence, it is referred 
to as loose. 

A periodic sentence tends to build suspense; a loose sen¬ 
tence tends to suggest informality and ease of thought and ex¬ 
pression. Occasional periodic sentences, therefore, will point 
up an idea: 

Loose: A sign of being intelligent is the willingness to 
change one’s mind in the liglit of fresh evidence. 

Periodic: The willingness to change one’s mind in the 
light of fresh evidence is a sign of being intelligent. 

Loose: The qualities I most admire in a teacher are in¬ 
telligence, fairness, open-mindedness—and, of course, a sense 


of humor. 

Periodic; Intelligence, fairness, open-mindedness, and, of 
course, a sense of humor—ilicsc are the qualities I admire 

most in a teacher. 

(2) Place qualifying phrases ami explanatory details in¬ 
side the sentence, not at beginning or end, 

Uncmphatic; I can't tell you the exact words he said. 
However, I can tell you the gist of what he said. 

More emphatic; 1 can’t tell exactly what he said. I can, 

however, tell you the gist of what lie said. 

Uncmphatic: I suppose cverume should learn to talk and 

write as well as he can. 

More emphatic: Hveryone. I suppose, should learn. . . 

(3) Place a series of details in order from least important 
to most important to achieve a climactic elTect. 

Uncmphatic: You can count it. ami see it, ten horsepower, 

five teams. 

Climactic: You can count it, and see it, five teams, ten 

horsepower.—Carl Sandburg. 

Uncmphatic: This world is now, ever shall be, an.l ever 

was an ever-living Fire. 

Climactic: This world ever was, is now, and ever shall be 
an ever-living fare.—Heraclitus. 
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L LISTENING CRITICALLY 

LI Make the intent to understand your first purpose in 
listening. 

You can listen to a speech to select only those parts that you 
agree with, to confirm the opinions and beliefs which you already 
hold, but you are not likely to learn anything new with this method. 
You can listen to select those parts that you disagree with, but, again, 
you are not likely to learn anything new. With both intents you end 
with the same knowledge you started with. And you probably do not 
understand the speaker’s argument or explanation. Instead, say to 
yourself: “What does the speaker mean.^” Not, “What do / think he 
means 

L2 Make the intent to judge your second purpose in 
listening. 

The critical listener first tries to understand what the speaker 
says: then he tries to evaluate it (see Chapters V and VI): Is it true? 
Is it sound? Is it important? Does it “hang together”? How does it fit 
into what you already know? Does the speaker achieve his purpose? 

When you have no criteria to apply or when your experience 
is too limited for judging, reserve judgment: merely try to understand 
what the speaker means. Come back later, however, for an evaluation 
—that is, if the subject of the speech is important enough for you to 
reflect on after the speech is over. 

L3 Concentrate actively on what the speaker says. 

Concentration requires body and mind working together: an 
alert mind in an alert body. Slumping in your chair and gazing out 
the window arc not likely to aid your mental concentration: they are 
an open announcement that you are not interested in what is being 
said. 

One characteristic of attentive listening is that of following 
the speaker with your eyes. Another characteristic is that of an atten¬ 
tive body, which may assume a posture slightly strained toward the 
speaker. Still another characteristic may be an expressive face, which 
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reflects the reactions of the listener’s mind. An effective first step 
toward concentration is establishing this attitude of physical concen¬ 
tration. 

Noises of traffic, steam radiators, or distant music can actually 
be conducive to effective concentration: you learn to concentrate 
“through” normal noise. For shorter periods you can concentrate ef¬ 
fectively through louder noise—if you are willing to make the effort. 
And this is the key to effective concentration: you must be willing to 
make the effort; you must want to shunt other activities to the “back 
of your mind.” 


L4 Make a continuous "translation” of ivhat the speaker 

says. 

As listener, you must take the speaker s words anti search 
your own vocabulary for words to e\|')l.'nn Ins (see (^hajiier I, Sec¬ 
tions 1 and 2). If you feel compelled to reflect on what the speaker 
says, learn the skill of reflection “witli one car open to the [■'ossible 
change to a new topic. I'his "split concentration is possible, but it 
takes some practice, ('urb all tendencies to <lay-<lream or to dnlt into 
reverie. 


L5 Do your share of listening. 

Communication is ‘;ivc-and-i.ike; it is bro.idcasting aiul re- 
cciving. Whether you are in a conversation or more lorm.il discus¬ 
sion group, let tile ritlier fellow liiiisb a seiiieiKt or .in itle.i. (..iirb 
your desire to interrupt or lo indicate ih.n noli InIiow alreaiK what 
he thinks. If you leave an argument with tlic s.unc, hardened opinions 
you had held before, you haven i learned much. Don t just listen olf 
the “top of your mind,” like a diner hsiming u> "music to dine to.” 
Good listening requires all of your aiieiiti'Mi. Nor docs good listening 
end in fist fights or the casting of imprecations. 

L6 Train yourself in good listening habits. 

You can become a better listener. I iy die following as a pro¬ 
cedure; 

(1) Have a classmate, a friend, or your instructor read a sim¬ 
ple, “onc-point" exposition to you. 
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(2) Have the “speaker” present an outline of what he read: 
either on a sheet of paper so that you can refer to it or, if this is a 
class project, on the board where the entire class can refer to it. 

(3) Have the same passage re-read to you so that you can 
follow the prepared outline as the reading progresses. 

(4) Cover the prepared outline, or erase it from the board. 
Have the passage read a third time; this time you try to reproduce 
the prepared outline (only in simpler form) as the reading progresses. 

(5) Compare your notes with the prepared outline. 

For another kind of listening exercise, do the following: 

(1) Prepare a short, two- or three-point talk; use an outline 
of notes to talk from. 

(2) Present your talk to the class and record it simultaneously. 
Or record the talk as a private exercise. 

(3) Play back your speech and take notes on what you say. 
Compare your notes with your prepared outline. Compare your notes 
with those taken by a classmate. 

L7 Listen to yourself. 

Listening to yourself means criticizing your own thoughts and 
the way you say them. Have a recording made of your voice talking 
naturally and unaffectedly; have a recording made of your oral read¬ 
ing. Are you pleasant to listen to? How clearly do you articulate? Do 
you use meaningful vocal variety? 

L8 Strive for “psychic distance.” 

Psychic distance is a phrase to describe the ability of a skilled 
listener to resist the speaker’s attempt to “involve” the audience. That 
is, oral words have strong emotional pull: for this reason many poets 
insist that poetry should be heard, not just read. The effective listener 
is aware that he is more likely to be pulled imaginatively into some¬ 
thing he hears than he is into something he reads: knowing this, he 
consciously resists this emotional appeal of the aural word. As a lis¬ 
tener he becomes “sophisticated,” and he becomes less easily swayed. 

Note, for example, how much funnier jokes are when they 
are told, or how much funnier they are with a group of listeners: 
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you succumb to the ripple of laughter which goes through the audi- 
ence» and you laugh at something which ordinarily would not break 
down your psychic distance. Many radio and TV programs have a 
studio audience to capitalize on this psychological phenomenon of 
the "shared” experience. If no audience is available, canned ap¬ 
plause” may be filled in at the points that are supposed to bring 
laughter. The producers want to "involve” you in the program, to 
break down your psychic distance, to make you more vulnerable to 
their advertising. A "great” play, a "great” moving picture, a "great” 
novel—all are great because of their ability to make you live the imag¬ 
inative story unfolding before you. W'hethcr it is a Shakespearean 
play or a commercialized TV program, however, you should not be 
"taken in” without some knowledge of what is happening to you. 

L9 Take notes for a usable record of what the speaker 
says. 

How many or how few notes to take depends on the type 
of lecture and your knowlcrlge of the material which the lecture cov¬ 
ers. Usually, the more theoretical a lecture is, tlie more notes one must 
take; that is, the more detailed and accurate the notes must be. Notes 
should include diagrams with a full set of labels if tlic lecturer uses 
such visual aids. Notes should contain specific examples (at least, a 
brief outline of tliem) if they will help you to unslerstand a generaliza¬ 
tion. If your knowledge of the lecture material is small, sour notes 
should contain a larger prriportioii tjf specific material (see Chapter 
II, Section 2—"Words Can Represent 'I hings in Four Ways.") 


L10 Reflect organization in your notes. 

The easiest set of notes to refer to in reviewing a lecture is 
the organized set of notes. If the lecturer presents a well-organized 
speech, you can simply follow his order of presentation and set tlu\s n 
your notes in a loose-leaf notebook iit an outline. T his system is p.ir- 
licularly easy if the lecturer presents an outline before bis lecture or 
scries of lectures. For example, ibis ma\ be the outline for a lecture 
entitled "Events Leading to the American Revoluiitu^ : 
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I. Trends toward an Ideal Democracy 

A. Colonial Self-Government 

1. In Virginia 

2. In Massachusetts Bay 

3. In Rhode Island and Connecticut 

B. Democratic Atmosphere in the Colonies 

1. Historical Rights of Colonials as Englishmen 

2. Natural Rights of Colonials as Men 

II. Money Disputes 

A. Results of Seven Years’ War 

1. Removal of French Threat in Canada 

2. Training of Colonials as Soldiers 

3. Increased Desire for Unity 

4. British Mercantile Policies 

B. Colonial Self-interests 

1. In New England 

2. In the South 

3. In the West 

If a lecturer presents such an outline and then follows it 
closely, you will have relatively little trouble in adding the details 
necessary to make the outline intelligible. All you need to do is to wait 
for each topic to come around and fill in the details in your notebook. 

Lll Re-organize the lecture, when necessary, in your 
notes. 

Some lectures are not clearly organized and seem to develop 
by fits and starts. For lectures like this, or for discussion groups, an 
ordinary loose-leaf notebook is not satisfactory—unless you take the 
trouble of re-writing your notes after the lecture or of organizing the 
group’s rambling thoughts. If you are like the average student, you 
will not re-writc or re-organize your notes, however, because it will be 
“too much trouble.” 

The solution is to take notes in a manner which will allow 
you to re-organize a lecture as the lecture proceeds. In other words, 
use the note-taking technique described in R: “Using the Library and 
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Research Techniques." Dispense with the loose-leaf notebook and re¬ 
place it with a file of 4" x 6" (or 5" x 7") cards. Place each topic in¬ 
troduced by the lecturer or by the group on a separate card. If any 
topics appear “out of order,” you need only to slip the topic into its 
“proper" place by inserting the card of notes into the desired sequence, 

perhaps after the lecture has been completed. 

You can keep track of major and subordinate ideas by topic 

headings on each card. For example, you could fill out three cards for 
the first large unit of "Events Leading to the American Revolution 

with topic headings like these: 

Trends toward Democracy: Self-Government in Colonial Virginia 
Trends toward Democracy: Self-Government in Massachusetts Bay 
Trends toward Democracy: Self-Government in Colonial Rhode 
Island and Connecticut 

Topic headings like these always keep clear to you how the 

details on a particular card fit into a larger whole. 

File these cards and you will gradually develop a collection 
of notes that can be used and re-used throughout your college career 
in writing papers, preparing oral reports, and studsing for examina 

tions. 

LI 2 Use a telegraphic style in taking lecture notes. 

Notes arc not studies m si>le: use fragmentary sentences, 
clauses, phrases, single words (key words or pointers-sce Chapter IV. 
Section 2 on "Transitions Act as Logical Briilges and Rhetorical Sign¬ 
posts"); use standard aiihreviaiions like U. S. for bnt/cJ S/tircs of 
America. N Amcr (or Nort/i Amcricu. w/o for without, etc.; use 
private abbreviations and shorthand, as long as you can always inter 
prei your own shorthand. 

Ll 3 Ask questions of your instructor to clarify ideas con- 
fused in your mind. 

Respond to the instructor's inviiatuin of "Any ciuesnons. 
You may feel that a particular question m >our muKl ts so elementary 
that it will reveal your igiK.rance if you ask it. Remember: you attend 
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a college class because of your ignorance; further, listen to the ques¬ 
tions which other students ask—are they any more elementary than 
yours? In other words, participate in class discussion periods. 

L14 Ask questions of yourself to clarify ideas confused in 
your mind. 

Self-questions should be indicated in your notes—perhaps with 
a light question mark in the margin opposite the material you feel 
unsure about. Later in the class period, perhaps, you can direct this 
question to the instructor. Or you can let such questions guide your 
out-of-class reading: they give you a specific goal in your studying. 

M MODIFIERS 

A modifier is a word (or group of words) that changes an¬ 
other; an adjective {red) attached to a noun {barn) "modifies" the 
noun by limiting the characteristics which the noun stands for; thus, 
red barn limits the whole class of barns to only red ones. A word that 
modifies a noun or a pronoun is called an adjective; a word that modi¬ 
fies a verb, an adjective, or an adverb is called an adverb. Some words 
consistently act in sentences as adverbs, and others consistently function 
as adjectives. But some words can act as either adjectives or adverbs. 
And there are no distinguishing marks that label a word (as it stands 
by itself) as either an adjective or an adverb. Yet the English language 
has developed some consistency in the usage of these so-called adjectives 
and adverbs. The following hints, when they are applied to your talk¬ 
ing or writing, will help you in using them. 

Ml An adjective modifies a noun or a pronoun—not a 
verb, an adverb, or another adjective. 

Words that have been used consistently as adjectives can often 
be prepared for use as adverbs by adding ly to the adjective. Generally, 
the ly form modifies verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. 

Acceptable in All Situations Colloquial 

This rock is real limestone. Man, he’s real gone. 

Rapid Robin pitches for the Phils. The stream runs rapid. 
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Acceptable in All Situations 

He is a good boy. 

He’s not a bad pianist. 

Rizzuto has sure hands. 


Colloquial 

He sings good. 

He plays the piano bad. 
Rizzuto sure plays good 


M2 An adverb modifies an adjective, a verb, or another 

adverb. , ,11111 

By referring to Ml above and changing the uses labelled cob 

loquial or slang, we can easily see the funenon of the adverb: 

Has he real/y gone ? | R«//y motlihes yotte. 1 
The stream runs raptcl/y. \Rapuny mocltfies nw>.] 

He sings well. | Well modifies sings.\ 

He plays the piano bad/y. \ Badly modiiics plays.] 

Rizzuto sure/y plays me//. | 5„re/,r and ,,-e// modtfy p/.-yr,] 

M3 Depending on the meaning you desire, use an adjec¬ 
tive or an adverb after these verbs: appear, become, 
feel, look, prove, remain, seem, smell, taste, etc. 

(a) Father appears grumpy. (That is, the speaker has a 

grumpy father.] . . 

Father appears grumptly. IThat is. Fathers manner of ap- 

pcaringon the scene was grumpy.] 

(b) Pigs smell badly. | That is. pigs have a poor sense of smell 

-this, of course, is a '•literal" mcanmg. Most ,teople would tnfer from 
this usage that pigs em.t a had odor, since Itartlly anyone ts interested 

in a pig’s olfactory sense.] 

M4 The comparative degree refers to two, the superla¬ 
tive degree to tliree or nioic. 

The distinction between the comparative and the superlative 
is tending to break down. Conceivably, F.nglish some tlay will have- 
only a few remnants of adjectives in the eomparattve. Doth atl,eetives 
and adverbs usually form the comparative by adding -er to the positive 
or by prefixing the positive with more or less: the superlative ts usually 
formed by adding -est or by prefixing most or least: 
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EXAMPLES OF REGULAR FORMATION 

• 

Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

old 

older 

oldest 

sweet 

sweeter 

sweetest 

muscular 

more muscular 

most muscular 

musical 

less musical 

least musical 

rapidly 

more rapidly 

EXAMPLES OF IRREGULAR FORMATION 

most rapidly 

good 

better 

best 

bad 

worse 

worst 

well 

better 

best 


Examples of usage: 

Acceptable in All Situations Colloquial 

Of the two, John is stronger. Of the two, John is strongest. 

Of these two, I like this better. Of the two, I like this best. 

Who is older. Jack or Jim? Who is oldest. Jack or Jim? 

M5 Dangling modifiers lend to “muddy” your meaning. 

A dangling modifier does not clearly refer to the element that 
it should refer to. Verbal phrases (infinitives and participles) are likely 
to cause the most trouble: 


Possibly Unclear 

Coming across the bridge, the uni¬ 
versity lies to the right. 

To protect the engine, the oil 
should be changed often. 

He fell to the floor, breaking an 
ankle. 


Clear 

As you come across the bridge, 
you’ll see the university. . . . 

To protect the engine, change the 
oil often. 

He fell to the floor and broke an 
ankle. 


M6 To use a modifier clearly, usually place it next to the 
element it refers to. 

(a) Clauses and phrases. 

(1) Unclear: I decided to buy new shoes to play golf in 
with spil(es. 

Clear: I decided to buy new golf shoes with spi/(es. 
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(2) Unclear; I like to go to a circus with my whole 

family as much as any child. 

Clear: As much as any child, I like to go. . . . 

(b) Words like only, not, even hardly, etc. 

(1) Unclear: I only have three dollars. 

Clear: I have only three dollars. 

I am the only one \% ho has three dollars. 

(2) Unclear: I knew hardly what to do. 

Clear: I hardly knew what to do. 

M7 Avoid placing a modifier that results in an awkward 

split construction. 

(a) Verb phrase. 

(1) Awkward: My car has. lor a longer ume than 1 like 

to admit, been ready for the junk heap. , . , , c 

Better: My car has been ready for the lunk heap for 

a longer time than I like to admit. 

(2) Awkward: Be.t Mogan had. .n spue of predictions 

to the contrary, made .i speetiicular coine-haek. 

Better: Ben Ilogan. in spite of predictions to the con¬ 
trary, had made. . . Or: In spite ni predictions to the contrary. 

Ben Hogan had made. . ■ ,, , , 

(b) infmitwes. Tbc split tt.l'miitv. (m, ..,1ktl lKC.tus. sc>.„s’ 

word or group of words cures bc.wc. dre vclul ..n.l tbf to rsktslr 

usually introduces it) once fell iu 'I'c s.iU'.ors .is 

tence with a prepos,tiou-b<„l, o) wliicl, were u, l>c carelul . ., voided. 

Some split infinitives, of course, are ulivioiisly awkw.ird lud m.iy cveu 
distort the speaker's iutcuc : "iulinuy w.iuied m it Iw could h,t a 'rnnie- 
run"; better: “if he could. )ohuuv w.inied m /u/ a hmireruu. Some 
split infinitives, however, sound nauii.d .uid .iie iiectssary 
clearest meaning: "He dul no. wan, m opeiils ,c.s, die enure group. 

(c) Verb and comfdement. 

Awkward: He spoke, witliout liesiuilion and with inlensc 

concentration, the tliouglils wliicli had lieeii on liis miiu or wc 

Better: Without Itcsi.a.ion :ind with tn.ensc concen.ra- 

lion, he spoke the thoughts. . . 
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(d) Preposition and object. 

Awkward: She tossed the kitten into, although she was 
weeping hysterically, the creek. 

Better: Although she was weeping hysterically, she tossed 
the kitten into the creek. 

(e) Subject and predicate. 

Awkward: I, in spite of the instructor’s warnings, sub¬ 
mitted the term paper before it was due. 

Better: In spite of the instructor’s warnings, I sub¬ 
mitted. . . 

M8 Avoid placing a modifier so that it can refer to either 
of two different elements in the sentence. 

Unclear: Because a twosome can play faster than a foursome 
in less than two hours we played the second nine holes. 

Clear: Because a twosome can play faster than a foursome, we 
played the second nine holes in less than two hours. 


O ORAL COMMUNICATION 

01 Clear Articulation. Articulation refers to the sounds made in 
speech to form syllables and words; clear articulation refers to the dis¬ 
tinct uttering of these sounds so that the audience can understand 
them. 

Ola tJse your jaw, tongue, and lips for clear articulation. 

Inactive jaw, tongue, and lips may cause mumbling (see Chap¬ 
ter I, Section 3, Exercise 4 for examples of training of the articulators) 
or dropping the end-sounds of words. 

01b Speak slowly enough to separate your words. 

Blurred articulation often results from talking too rapidly: 
if you talk too rapidly, try talking painfully slow—that is, what seems 
to you to be painfully slow. Avoid over-precise, schoolmarm articula¬ 
tion. 
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01C Include all of the sounds of a word. 

Here are some words in which ihc sounds are commonly 
omitted: government, February, everybody, library, probi//»ly, surprise. 
Sec Olb. 


Old Do not substitute one sound for another. 

Saying tabo for table is an example of substituting the “o” 
sound for the "1.” Others: "wabbit" for rabbit, “w” for "r”; "tan" for 
can. "t” for “c”—and other kinds of “baby talk.” If you consistently 
substitute one sound for another, you have formed a “bad habit”; sec 
your instructor who can refer you to a “speech clinic” or to exercises 
that will help you. 


Ole Do not add extra sounds. 

Here are some words in which sounds are commonly added: 
athletics, drowned, elm, mischievous. 


02 Correct Pronunciation. Correct pronunciation refers to the 
“accepted” ways of giving sound values (“i” as in l{ite, ill, machine, 
for example) and stresses (COMparable or comPARable, for example). 

02a Consult the dictionary for preferred accent. 

Webster’s Nciu Collegiate Dictionary lists the pronunciation 
of preferable as pi-cj' er-a hle: that is, the accent will be placed on the 
first syllabic, PREFcrable. 


02b Consult the dictionary for preferred sound value. 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary lists three possible pro¬ 
nunciations for precedence: (1) pre-sed'ens, (2) pres'e-dens. ( 5) pre'se- 
dens; that is, preSEEDens, PRESSedens, PREEsedens. The first one 
listed is the “preferred” pronunciation. 


02c Do not transpose letters. 

For example. Calvary and cavalry are dilTerent words; so are 
perform and preform (watch for the re combination: chihUrn, 
hunderd are wrong). Some transpositions result in “illiterate” usage: 
eweny, \uncv\\cy aluwiwurn, perwa/went. 


03 Vocal Variety. Vocal variety refers to rate, pitch, volume, and 
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quality. Rate refers to the speed of uttering words and to pauses which 
come between. Pitch refers to how high or how low a tone is. Volume 
refers to loudness. Quality refers to the relative pleasantness of your 
voice. 

03a Vary your rate with the meaning or feeling you wish 

to convey. 

(1) Excitement or action usually speeds up your rate. If you 
never get excited in a speech, of course, there may be no reason to 
speed up your talking. But, if you never get excited in a speech, you 
probably regard it only as an exercise. The best advice is: get interested 
in what you want to say, or talk about something that you feel your¬ 
self to be an authority on. 

(2) The desire to place special emphasis on some words or 
ideas often results in a slower rate of talking with longer pauses than 
usual at crucial places. You may also change from a slow rate to a 
faster rate in order to gain emphasis; in other words, the change in 
rate is what is important. 

03b Avoid excessive vocalized pauses. 

When you want to think, stop talking. An occasional “uh” or 
“er” is natural, but when you fill every minute of talk with fifteen or 
twenty “uh’s” you are probably reacting unconsciously to some nervous 
impulse, like embarrassment over inadequate preparation. You will 
need to concentrate on avoiding these excessive, meaningless vocaliza¬ 
tions. 

03c Speak slowly enough to be understood. 

There is no absolute standard about how fast you can talk: it 
depends on how well you articulate and on what kind of words you 
say. Among your classmates, for instance, the normal rate may vary 
from 125 to 200 words per minute. Avoid the too rapid, too smooth 
flow caused by memorization. 

03 d Avoid extremes in rhvthm. 

( 1) Do not speak in jerks, with short bursts of rapid speech 
and long pauses. 
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(2) Do not drawl your words to the the point that your talk 
is monotonous and your audience’s attention wanders. 

03e Vary your pitch with the meaning or feeling you 
wish to convey. 

(1) Excitement may cause your voice to rise in pitch. If you 
feel tense before making a speech, try consciously to pitch your voice 
lower when you start to talk. 

(2) The desire to place special emphasis on your words may 
cause you constantly to range from your lowest pitch to your highest 
pitch. Running through the range of your voice in every sentence is 
akin to the “school girl” style of writing, with its double and triple 
underlining of important words; avoid both. 

03f Avoid patterns of pitch. 

(1) Ending every sentence with a rising inflection gives the 
impression that you are insecure about what you are saying and often 
indicates that you have no strong desire to communicate. 

(2) Saying everything on the same ilcad level soon becomes 
monotonous to your audience and indicates you yourself regard your 
subject as monotonous. Sec Chapter 1, Section 3, Exercise 6 for ex¬ 
amples of varied pitclt. 

03g Vary your volume with the meaning and feeling you 
wish to convey. 

(1) Excitement may cause you to talk too loudly for tlic r<jom. 
If your rate increases ami if your pitch rises correspondingly, you arc 
likely to irritate your audience into a refusal to listen to you—although 
they might hear you. 

(2) The <lcsire to place emphasis on your ideas m.iy cause you 
to give the impression of coniinuous shouting. You will have no 
volume left for further cm(diasis. Remember: emphasis can als(j be 
gained by reducing volume, sometimes to little more than a whisper. 
Sec Chapter I, Section 3, Exercise 7 (or examples of varied volume. 
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03 h Adjust your volume to the room and to the au¬ 
dience. 

Watch your audience: if those in the back rows assume an 
attitude of straining to hear you—cocking their heads to one side, for 
example—raise your voice. Sometimes too much volume will cause 
your audience to wince visibly. Be aware of clues that your audience 
can give you. 

03 i Adjust your volume to the capabilities of your voice. 

If you have a cold, explain this to the audience: they will be 
more patient and exert more effort to hear you when they understand 
that you are speaking under a handicap. 

03j Avoid unpleasant vocal quality. 

Of course, you are “born” with a distinctive vocal quality, but 
you can also avoid conditions that lead to unpleasant quality: 

(1) Harshness may result from hoarseness caused by a cold 
or by abusing the voice with excessive shouting. 

(2) Nasality may result from improper use of the resonant 
nasal passages. Normally, a little air will pass through your nose as 
you speak; notice what happens to your voice when you pinch your 
nostrils. 

(3) Sec a speech correctionist, for example, if you have a nasal 
twang, breathy tones, or guttural speech. 


P PUNCTUATION 

PI USING END MARKS /./ /.?/ /!/ 

The usual marks appearing at the ends of sentences are the 
period, the question mark, and the exclamation point. Of these three, 
the exclamation point is least used, although beginning writers tend 
to over-use it. 

PI a Use periods to close statements and propositions. 

(1) My study desk has six drawers. [A statement.] 

(2) Please close the window. [A proposition.] 
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Plb Use periods to close abbreviations. 

(1) Dr. Smith [Dr. is an abbreviation of Doctor.] 

(2) N.Y. [N.Y. is an abbreviation of New Yor^.j 

(3) a.m. [a.m. is an abbreviation of ante wemhetn.] 

[Note: some abbreviations are established as words and do not 

need periods—TVA, AAA, MVA, \ HF, UHF, etc.] 

Plc Use ellipsis marks (usually thicc periods) to indicate 
omission in quoted material or pauses in direct dis¬ 
course. 

(1) “Among modern writers James Joyce is again the most 
conspicuous exploiter of the pun. He uses it ... to widen the scope of 
language,"—Margaret Schlauch. [The ellipsis points (. . .) indicate that 
some words were omitted from the passage as Miss Schlauch first 
wrote it.] 

(2) “Among motlern writers James Joyce is again the most 
conspicuous exploiter of the pun. ... 1 here arc tentative trial instances 
in Ulysses: ‘She rose and closctl her reading rose of Castille. . . 
Margaret Schlauch. [Tliis example uses two ellipses: the tirst one starts 
after the end of a sentence (hence four periods instead of three) and 
the second breaks into the mid<llc of a sentence (hence the usual three 
periods).] 

(3) "She’s coining. . . . The drums pound. . . . The crowd 

shrieks. . . . She’s reaching the temple. . . . She s climliing in. . . . 
Others are following: five: ten . . — Macl^eish. | 1 he ellip.sis points 

suggest pauses in the speech of a radio announcer.| 

Pld Use a question mark to close a direct question. 

(1) Should athletes he given athletic scholarsliips.= 

(2) 1 can’t understaml tliat, can \ou' 

(3) Hou' long must we continue kj fear Russia.^ Red C'hma.^ 
American Communists? 

Pie Use a question mark to iiulicate uncertainly. 

(1) Sophocles (4%.= -4()h IS.C.) w'as a famous (ireek dramatist. 
[The question mark after the liirth date indicates that tlic hgure 4% 
is not well'established. j 
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(2) Socrates, born in 470 B.C. (?), was a Greek philosopher. 

Plf Use an exclamation point to suggest strong feeling 
or increased volume in speech. 

(1) “Attention! Eyes right! Officers!”—Chekhov. 

(2) “Without rising from his chair, Mitty let the man have 
it on the point of the chin. ‘You miserable cur!’”—Thurber 

P2 USING PARENTHESES () AND BRACKETS [] 

Both brackets and parentheses indicate insertion of material 
not closely related to the remainder of the sentence. Conventionally, 
parentheses set off material which the author “adds” to his own sen¬ 
tence, but brackets set off comments which the author adds to quoted 
material. 

P2a Use parentheses to set off added explanations, di¬ 
rections, interpretations, etc. 

(1) Jasper (in Minnesota, not Florida) is my birthplace. 

(2) There are three things I like about college: (1) the classes, 
(2) the athletic contests, and (3) the social events. 

(3) I like everything (except the studying) about college. 

P2b Uo not use parentheses to show material you wish 
to omit. 

When you want to delete words from your writing, draw a 
line through the words you want omitted: Example: - mayho. 

P2c Use brackets to set off additions made to a quoted 
passage, 

(1) .. wit-work jsnys Freud j makes use of deviations from 
normal thougln. . . .” |Thc phrase, says Freud, was added to the quo¬ 
tation to identify it. Note: This sentence is enclosed in brackets because 
it is an explanation of the quotation from Freud.] 

(2) “His I Carrel's] studies of scientific knowledge have con¬ 
vinced him that our civilization is based on doubtful assumptions.” 
[The name in brackets identifies the pronoun his, which is in the 
quoted passage taken from its context.] 
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P3 


USING DASHES /—/ 


A dash is different from a hyphen in function and m appear- 
ance. A hyphen, in print and in longhand, is about one-eighth inch 
long; a dash, about one-quarter inch long. On the typenritcr a dash ,s 
made by striking the hyphen key tw.ee, without intervening spaces or 

without spaces at either end. 

Of the usages listed below only one, the first, has no customary 
substitute. This implies that the dash can be used sparingly. A writer 
who lets a dash do the work of all other marks of punctuation implies 
an insensitivity to the k.gical and rhetorical uses of punctuation. 

P3a Use a dash to show abrupt breaks in thought, to em¬ 
phasize interruptions in thought, to suggest hesi¬ 
tancy and stumbling in portrayals of talk. 

(1) When 1 first saw him. 1 thought-/itir too irotd.lnl he 
interened i„ what I thought. |The material appearing after the dash 
is an abrupt change from the idea first started in the sentence. | 

(2) )nc Kline—/lOte tnauv others are there who have uei'u 
been ca«g/,r?-must now have h.s case reviewed hy the juvenile court. 
(The italicized clause, set oil hy dashes, interrupts the intended How 

of ihought.] 

(3) “Well, yes, I—that is Td like to if—no, please, you mis¬ 
understand—I really would like to. but— ' M-^ry tried to explain. [ I be 
dashes suggest Mary's uncertain explanation, filled with pauses and 
unfinished ideas. The last dash suggests that Mary s words arc broken 

off without a completed thought-1 

P3b Use dashes to set oil paienihctical elements. 

This use of the dash replaces cither commas or parentheses (). 
If the writer wishes to suggest ihat the pateiithclical material is cli.scly 
related to the remainder of the sentence, he may use commas; if he 
wishes to imply a larger break, he may use dashes; a still larger break. 

parentheses. 

(1) Minnesota, once seemingly tvith unlinutcd resources of 
high-grade won ore. is now searching for clie.ip ways of devclo|>i.lg her 
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low-grade deposits. [Dashes could replace the commas, but most 
writers probably would not use parentheses: the italicized phrase is too 
closely related to the remainder of the thought.] 

(2) Minnesota and West Virginia— that is, the nation's largest 
producers of iron ore and bituminous coal, respectively —ought to be 
located closer together. [Instead of the dashes, parentheses could be 
used. Commas in place of the dashes would not be "strong enough” 
because they might too easily be confused with the other commas al¬ 
ready used.] 

P3c Use a dash to set off a long appositive or a series in 
apposition. 

(1) Dean Swift— who once said that he hated the human race 
hut could love its individual members —is an example of an idealist 
who expressed himself through satire. [Commas, instead of the dashes, 
could also be used.] 

(2) Satire, humor, wit, irony —all of these are concerned with 
"laughter,” but what kind of laughter is the question. [The dash is the 
usu:il mark in these cases of appositional series.] 

P4 USING QUOTATION MARKS /“. . 

The use of quotation marks is governed almost entirely by 
convention. Probably only the first "rule” listed borders on logical use; 
that is, the quotation marks (by convention, of course) tell the reader 
that the writer has a special meaning he is concerned with. 

P4a Use quotation marks to enclose words with mean¬ 
ings that differ slightly from the usual. 

(1) A restrictive clause is an "identifying” clause; a non- 
restrictive clause is a “commenting” clause. \ Identifying and commenU 
ing are not usual grammatical terms. The quotation marks indicate 
that they are used with a special meaning.] 

(2) The English language is not always logical: we go "down” 
South, we get “down ’ in the mouth, we go “down” stairs, we sleep on 
“down” pillows. [Enclosing each down draws attention to its special 
meaning.] 
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P4b Use quotation marks as signals to indicate borrowed 
material. 

(1) I had “man’s ingratitude’* emphatically illustrated to me 

the other night. [Enclosing ingyatitiulc m quotation marks 

shows the phrase has been borrowed (from Shakespeare).] 

(2) His philosophy is so airy and intangible that only a “hose- 
nose” can understand it. [Borrowing hosenosc from the occupational 

jargon of jet pilots.] 


P4c Use quotation marks as signals to indicate direct dis¬ 
course. 

(1) Joe said, “I wouldn't take a class from him if he guar¬ 
anteed me a living wage.” [Two sets of quotation marks: unbroken 

discourse.] 

(2) “I wouldn’t take a class from him.” Joe said, “if he guar¬ 
anteed me a living wage.” [Four sets of quotation marks: broken dis¬ 
course. Note: no capital letter on If. Note: two commas.] 

(.?) “1 wouldn't take a class from him.” )oe said. “If I were 
you, rd register for Smithy’s class.” [Four sets of quotation marks: two 
sets of unbroken discourse. Note: if is capitalized.] 


P4d Use single quotation marks to enclose quoted words 
within a quotation or wiiliin direct discouise. 

(1) “I’ll not be able to go with you,” .said Mary, because the 
dean’s letter said explicitly. ‘Fleasc come to my olhce at four o’clock.’ ” 
[Note: the period appears inside the ijiioiation marks.] 

(2) Jane asked, “Did the <lenn’s letter say. 'Please come to my 
office at four o’clock’?” |Noic: the c|uestion mark does not belong to 
what the dean said, but to what Jane asked; therefore the ciucsiion 
mark appears inside the double quotation marks, hut ouisulc the single 

quotation marks.] 

P4e Use quotation marks as signals to indicate titles of 

short stories, booklets, songs, poems. 

(1) Have you read Lr.n.lon’s -To liuild a Fire"? |A du.rt 


Story.] 
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(2) I have sent for a copy of Gordon W, Allport’s “ABC’s of 
Scapegoating.” [A pamphlet.] 

(3) Every time I hear Johnny Ray sing “Cry,” I weep—with 
exasperation. [A song.] 

(-4) Longfellow’s “A Psalm of Life” hardly deserves its popu¬ 
larity; on second thought, maybe it does. [A poem.] 

P4f Do not use quotation marks to enclose long quota¬ 
tions. 

When a quotation runs over three or four lines, indent the 
entire quotation in a block about a half-inch from both margins—if 
you are writing in longhand. If you are typing, single-space the block 
of quoted material and indent three to five spaces from the left margin. 

P4g Do not use quotation marks as signals to indicate 
titles of books, magazines, newspapers, or plays. 

The titles of large literary works appear in print italicized, 
liJ{e this. Italics in longhand or typing can be shown by underscoring. 

P4h Do not use quotation marks to enclose indirect dis¬ 
course. 

Quotation marks are the signals for direct discourse or quota¬ 
tion only. 

Wrong signal: The dean said “that I should be at his olfice at 
four o’clock.” [Cross out both sets of quotation marks.] 

Right signal: The dean said, “Be at my office at four o’clock.” 
[The exact words of the dean are quoted.] 

P5 USING COLONS /:/ 

Almost every use of the colon is conventional; that is, in most 
cases where one uses a colon, another mark of punctuation could 
equally well be used without changing the meaning or with very little 
change in emphasis. (For unconventional uses of the colon, see Archi¬ 
bald MacLeish s Conqttistadores.) The instances cited below, then, 
arc the ways colons are customarily used. 
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P5a Use a colon to introduce a list, a series, an enumera¬ 
tion, tabulation, long quotation, or a formal expla¬ 
nation. 

(1) These are the ingredients of happiness: success, recog¬ 
nition, health, work, leisure. [A list.] 

(2) The requirements for passing this course arc the follow¬ 
ing: regular attendance at class, prompt completion of assignments. 

steady and marked improvement. [A scries.] 

(3) To be a good putter, one must remember three things: 

(1) his grip, (2) his stance, (3) his swing. [An enumeration.] 

(4) According to the National Association of Broadcasters, 
the number of radio stations in the United States, 1 August 1949. was 
as follows: 


Nutnher of Stations 


Major 'Networ/^s 

Oii'ned 

Affiliated 

American 

5 

270 

Columbia 

7 

176 

Mutual 

0 

511 

National 

6 

ir/> 


[A tabulation] 

P5b Use a colon to introduce a clause or phrase which 
illustrates or explains a preceding idea in the same 


sentence. 

(1) By the end of the first semester he had discovered that 
going to college was more than a social wliirl: if he wanteil to stay 
there, he had to study. 

(2) A man’s auiobiograpliy should reveal his “inner” sell: 
Benjamin Franklin’s does. 


P5c Use a colon following the salutation of a business 

letter. 

(1) Dear Sir: 

(2) Gentlemen: 

(3) My dear Mr. Brown: 
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P5d Use a colon to separate figures in special instances. 

(1) Hour and minute: 8:45 p.m. 

(2) Chapter and verse: Genesis I: 4 

(3) Stanza and line: Adonais (1:3-4) 

(4) Act and scene: Macbeth (I: i) 

P5e Do not use a colon after a verb, the complement of 
which is a list, enumeration, etc. 

A colon is unnecessary after a linking verb or a transitive verb. 

(1) The novels required for the course are The Scarlet Letter, 
Moby Dicl{, and The Red Badge of Courage. [No colon after are, 
which is a linking verb.] 

(2) If you want to spend a week at Sun Valley, you’ll need 
(1) money, (2) ski clothes, (3) money, (4) ski equipment, and (5) 
money. [No colon after need, a transitive verb.] 

P6 USING SEMICOLONS /;/ 

Semicolons assume duties halfway between periods and com¬ 
mas. Sometimes semicolons do the same job as periods and commas. 
Generally semicolons are used in “heavy,” formal writing. “Light,” in¬ 
formal papers are quite likely to use no semicolons at all. Beginning 
writers should study the use of semicolons carefully before trying to 
use them. 

Logical Use. Of the uses listed below, the beginning writer 
should master the first, because no mark of punctuation can clarify in 
such a situation quite so well as a semicolon. 

P6a Use semicolons between equal, co-ordinate elements 
which already contain commas. 

(1) Confusing: An Olympic decathlon champion, Bob Ma¬ 
thias, a professional football star, George Ratterman, a former boxing 
champion, Ray Robinson—all of these will be at the Sportsman’s Club 
Tuesday evening. 

• ■C' 

Better: An Olympic decathlon champion. Bob Mathias; 
a professional football star, George Ratterman; a former boxing cham¬ 
pion, Ray Robinson—all of these . . . 
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(2) Confusing: What distinguishes God from man? To err 
is human, to forgive, divine, to hate is human, to love, divine. 

Better: . . . To err is human; to forgive, divine; to hate 
is human; to love, divine. 

Still better: ... To err is human: to forgive, divine. To 
hate is human; to love, divine. (Obviously, the penotl is better some¬ 
times than the semicolon. This sentence illustrates how the three marks 
are related in their functions: the period is the heaviest and separates 
the largest ideas; the semicolon is next heaviest and separates the two 
smaller ideas within each big idea; ilic comma merely substitutes for 
the omitted verb.] 

Rhetorical Use. The semicolon has no well defined rhetori¬ 
cal use except that it can emphasize balance or contrast within a sen¬ 
tence, as in the examples discussed under logical use. Logic and 
rhetoric are so mixed in the use of the semicolon that the two arc not 
easily separated. If the semicolon has no strict rhetorical use, it docs 
have 


misuses. 


P6b Do not use a scinicolon l)C‘nvcen parts of unc<|ual 
rank. 

(1) I wanted to go to the dance: niercK because I like to 
dance. [A comma or a dash alter d.unc will suggest shades ol emph.i- 
sis better than a semicolon.] 

(2) I read the whole hunk; .diliDtigh 1 didn’t uiukrstand a 
paragraph of it. [A comma or a dash will suggest shades ot emph.isis 

the semicolon can’t.] 

Conventional Uses. ( onveiinonally. the semicolon has several 
uses, ail of which can be riverlooked. In t.ich iiisi.iiice noted below, a 
[>criod will suffice. 

Place a semicolon liciwccn tivo indepciHlcni clauses 
not joined by a conjunction. 

Since independent clauses are ec|uiv.ilent to seiitencc.s, a period 

can almost always replace the semicolon: 

Being born in a foreign country does nr)i mean that one can- 
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not be successful in the United States; a case that illustrates this is 
my uncle. [Just as effective:... in the United States. A case that .. .] 

P6d Place a semicolon between two independent clauses 
joined by a conjunctive adverb. 

Conjunctive adverbs include also, anyhow, consequently, fur¬ 
thermore, hence, however, instead, moreover, nevertheless, therefore. 
Starting an independent clause with one of these conjunctive adverbs 
is like starting a sentence with a conjunctive adverb. This construction 
implies that the conjunctive adverb modifies the whole clause (or sen¬ 
tence). A writer seldom wants that kind of emphasis. The conjunctive 
adverb almost always is more emphatic when it appears immediately 
following the word the writer wants to emphasize. 

(1) All right, but not emphatic: I came to class without be¬ 
ing prepared to make a speech; however, I didn’t let the instructor 
know it. 

(2) All right, too, but no more emphatic: I came to class with¬ 
out being prepared to make a speech. However, I didn’t let the instruc¬ 
tor know it. 

(3) All right, too, but with better placement of emphasis: 
I came to class without being prepared to make a speech. I didn’t, 
however, let the instructor know it. Or: I didn’t let the instructor, 
however, know it. 

P7 USING COMMAS /,/ 

The comma probably causes more trouble for most writers 
than any other mark of punctuation. In comparison with the semi¬ 
colon and the period, the comma is a “weak” mark and has more uses 
internally (within the sentence itself) than the other two. The follow- 
ins “rules” are only guides; you cannot apply them thoughtlessly. 
Remember: an “incorrect” use of a comma is one which hinders com¬ 
munication; as a writer you must try to anticipate the reader’s reaction. 

Logical Uses. In the following instances, the omission of the 
comma can alter the meaning. 
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P7a Use commas to set off “commenting” elements. 

(1) Clauses. “Commenting” clauses are non-restrictive or non- 
essential or unnecessary to the idea they modify. \ou may omit such 

clauses without seriously alTccting the meaning: 

(a) My father, u ho had never been to a dentist, finally 

had to have his wisdom teeth pulled out. [The clause merely 
adds a comment about “my father"; the clause is not necessary 
to identify “my father.”] 

(b) Dwight D. Eisenhower, ivho first y,ained fame as a 
general in World War II. became President in 1952. [The 
clause gives additional information; it is not needed to iden¬ 
tify the man being talked al)out.| 

(2) /Vjruyey.“C>immenting" phrases, like commcniing clauses. 

add more information, which is unnccessars lo the main idea: 

(a) Man O’ War. u-lt/i only a defeat by Upset on his 
record, is the American standard by whicli other thorough¬ 
breds arc measured, ri he phrase “cominents about" Man O’ 
War, but it does not noticeably restrict the central meaning 

of the sentence if it is omitted. | 

(b) Queen Elizabeth II. graciously r,suing the countries 

under her dominion, became .i symbol of unihcation to her 
widespread peoples. I'l he reader kiit.ws who the Queen is 
without the extra information given liy the phrase.j ^ 

(3) Appositwes. An .ipi>ositive fliter.illy, "I’laced by ) rcters 
to a term or expression set bes.de another .ind having the same gr.im- 
matical function. If the aiipos.tive is not necessary to identils the 

other term, commas are useil: 

(a) I was Ix.ril mi Jasper, ,< //«/<■ ./»a/Ty /ar.'/r ,n 
u,cs,<frn M.nncom. |In clw senwnec, ihc writer or..s,.lers lire 
whole italici/.erl phrase in a|rp<.sitioM lo lnspcr: hy plaeiii- a 
comma after .,,mr,y-,au n, the wnier would a.mounee that 
only „ IMc r/rrurry■- a,rpos...ve-wh,ch would give 

a slightly diflereiu emphasis. | 

(b) Dr. Jenkins, our family physician, was recently 
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elected State Doctor-of-the-Year. [The reader knows who Dr, 
Jenkins is without the appositive.] 

P7b Use commas to ease the reader’s understanding. 

(1) Introductory clauses. Sometimes a subordinate clause at 
the beginning of a sentence ends with a verb which, at first reading, 
seems to have the subject of the next clause as its complement (predi¬ 
cate nominative or object): 

(a) If Mary is my mother is. [A sentence like this, in 
the proper context, will have more meaning if it is punctuated 
thus: If Mary is, my mother is (going, too). Or re-write the 
sentence: If Mary promises to go, so will Mother.] 

(b) After Joe plays the piano should be rolled off the 
stage. [ By placing a comma after plays, the writer will help 
the reader. Or the sentence can better be re-written: After Joe 
plays the piano, the stage crew should roll it into the wings.] 

(2) Introductory phrases. Like introductory clauses, introduc¬ 
tory phrases, if not set off by commas, may seem to have their “com¬ 
plements” in the subjects of the next clause: 

(a) The week after my wife had a collision at the same 
intersection. [A properly placed comma will clarify: The 
weef^ after, my wife had a collision at the same intersection.] 

(b) After a year of studying students welcome the sum¬ 
mer vacation. [To aid the reader: After a year of studying, 
students . . .] 

(3) Introductory words. At first reading, one may mistake an 
adverb at the beginning of a sentence for a preposition with the sub¬ 
ject of the next clause as its object: 

(a) Below our feet crunched the snow; above our bare 
heads welcomed the bright sun. [With commas properly 
placed: Below, our feet crunched the snow; above, our bare 
heads welcomed the bright sun.] 

(b) Outside the car looked weather-beaten; inside it was 
spotless. [Better: Outside, the car looked weather-beaten; in¬ 
side, it was spotless.] 
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Rhetorical Uses. In the following instances, most of the 
commas are optional—depending on the precise emphasis which the 
writer desires to transmit to his reader. 

P7c Use commas to separate co-ordinate structural ele¬ 
ments of a sentence in order to imply equal em¬ 
phasis. 

(1) Two hidependcnt chines. An independent clause is the 
equivalent of a sentence. Two short independent clauses joined by a 
conjunction seldom require separation by commas for clarity, but 

commas may give special emphasis: 

(a) I came but I didn’t stay, j Optional: I came, hut I 

didn’t stay.] 

(b) The wind howled und the rain poured und I moped. 
[Optional; The wind howled, ami the rain poured, am! I 

moj>ed.] 

Two long independent clauses may be more easily understootl 

if the eye has the aid of a comma before the conjunction: 

Some people questioned whether President Eisenhower’s lead¬ 
ership was strong enough during his first in olTicc but the be¬ 

ginning of the second year saw a change. |If a comma inserted before 

but helps the reader, it shtnild Ite use<l.| 

(2) Two or more iid}ectn'es. A writer can strengthen the em¬ 
phasis on each of the adjectives modifying a noun by seiiarating them 
with commas: 

I grew to hate the cold, dreary winter nights. 

Often, only two adiccl.vcs can he clTcclivc without commas 

separating them; 

1 grew to hate the /o«g dreary nights. 

(3) Two nouns joined by an<l. A comma before the conjunc¬ 
tion joining two nouns temls to emphasize the first noun. 

Statehood will undoubtedly come soon for Hawaii, and Alaska. 
[In this sentence, Alaska seems to be an afterthought. If the writer 
wishes to give equal emphasis to both Alaska and Hawaii, he should 

omit the comma.] 
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Note: The writer usually desires equal emphasis on two nouns 
joined by and; in most cases, therefore, the comma is eliminated. 

P7d Use commas to set off introductory elements for spe* 
cial emphasis. 

(1) Introductory clauses. A comma at the end of a rather 
long introductory clause often acts as a sign for a pause; the pause 
may aid the reader in understanding the relationship between the two 
ideas: 

(a) Because the student had memorized “The Gettysburg 
Address’’ he assumed that he also understood what it meant. 
[If the writer wishes to emphasize the pause which more or 
less naturally falls after Address, he should insert a comma 
at that point.] 

(b) Ajter the Korean veterans returned college classes 
again took on an air of greater maturity. [A comma after 
returned will be of help to most readers.] 

(2) Introductory phrases. Participial phrases (participles are 
verbals, ending in ing in the present tense, used as adjectives) modify¬ 
ing the subject can be set off by commas: 

(a) Having read the required chapters, I decided to go to 

bed. 

(b) Tired from eight innings of constant pressure, the 
pitcher finally walked four consecutive men to lose the game. 
An absolute phrase (one having no grammatical relationship 

with the remainder of the sentence) may also be set off by commas: 

(a) The game being over, we returned home. 

(b) The car being out of gas. I walked. 

Introductory prepositional phrases usually are not set off by 

commas, unless they are non-rcstrictive (non-essential to the mean- 
ing): 

(a) In the first place, copying someone else’s paper is 
against my principles; in the second place, I’m not sure that 
another person’s paper would be equal to my standards. 

(b) At night I can’t sleep; in the morning I can. 
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(c) About a week, ^ already concluded that I'd 

need to study through Christmas vacation. 

(3) Introductory words. A comma after an introductory 
word tends to emphasize it; this may be desirable when the word 
acts as a transition between paragraphs or between sentences: 

(a) First, . . . Second. . . - Last, . . . 

(b) Here, I can see no reason for a comma; there, per¬ 
haps. 


P7e Use commas to set off interrupting elements from 
the remainder of the sentence. 

(1) Parenthetical clauses and phrases. A 'large" break in the 
flow of the sentence may he set off with parentheses (), but a 'small 

break may be set off with commas: 

(a) Anyone. / suppose, can learn to spell. 

(b) To be normal, whatever that is. seems to be the goal 


of most young people. 

(c) Singing high "C,” 


in spite of 


what she says, is not 


easy. , 

(2) Emphatic qualifiers. Placing modibers in an order un- 

natural to English idiom can give special emphasis, such as a< lect.ves 

following the noun or adverbs out of .her usual order; se, them off 

with commas: . , 

(a) The clouds, ycliotr on,I ihreoumng, rolled out ot the 

west. lAtljectives following the noun clo„.h.\ 

(b) The pony, iinloitiin.itcly, had siepped into a badger 

hole. 1 Normal order; The pony had nnjorwnou-h' stepped 

into a badger hole.] , , i r 

(c) I had, caught nwades on the last day ot 

vacation. | Conjunctive adverbs, like -noi rwer. r/ierc/oi e, 
howoocr. are always more emphatic if they appear somewhere 
in the middle of a sentence, rather than only a. the heginmiig. 
I, moreover, had caught measles . . . ; 1 h..d caught measles, 

moreover , on the last <!ay • • •) 
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P7f Use commas to set off contrasting elements for added 

emphasis. 

(1) I said that the assignment was the first three chapters, 
not the last three. 

(2) No wonder you can’t learn to float. Instead of being re¬ 
laxed, you’re stiff as an iron rod. 

CoNVTNTioNAL UsES. In most of the following instances, the 
comma, with only a few exceptions, is accepted by most writers as 
customary usage. 

P7g Use commas to separate words, phrases, or clauses in 

a series. 

This usage is a variation of that quoted under rhetorical uses 
of the comma: use commas to separate co-ordinate structural elements 
in a sentence. 

(1) A football team has four bac\s, two ends, two tac/(les, two 
guards, and a center. [The series is composed of five combinations of 
an adjective and a noun. The comma before the and is optional; ac¬ 
cepted modern practice is to eliminate it.] 

(2) My little son’s choice would be a dog that is big, rough, 
shaggy. [Adjectives in series; comma before the last adjective is neces¬ 
sary because of the absence of and.] 

(3) He denied that he had called me a charlatan, that he had 
said I was an interloper, or that his opposition to me was personal. 
[A series of dependent clauses acting as nouns which are the object 
of denied.] 

(*1) I came, I saw, I conquered. [A scries of independent 
clauses, equivalent to separate sentences. Semicolons or periods could 
equally well be used, but they lend to “slow down’’ the sentence. 
Some instructors and some handbooks will label this usage a “comma 
splice’’ or a “comma fault’’ and call it an error. Some will allow three 
sentences closely related in thought to be separated by commas, but 
not two—on the basis that two do not compose a series. Recognized 
writers, however, do use the comma although not consistently, to sep¬ 
arate closely related sentences, whether two or three in number.] 
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P7h Use commas to set off nouns of address. 

(1) lo/in, please close ihc door. |The comma follows the 
noun of address when it appears at the beginning of a sentence.] 

(2) Please, John, close the door. (When the noun of address 
appears in the middle of a sentence, commas appear on both sides.] 

(3) Please close the door, John. (The comma appears before 

the noun of address when it ends a sentence.] 


P7i Use commas to separate direct discourse from the 
exposition itself. 

Direct discourse is the exact words which someone has usetl. 

usually in conversation, a speech, or a paper. 

(1) "Of course,” he explained carefully, 'any fool would iin- 

derstand that I didn't mean tliat." IThe tvortls he exph.ned c.ref,.lly 
are part of the exposition, not the quotation, and are set off troin the 

exact words the speaker used. "Of course . . . that. ] 

(2) He said that any fool ought to he able to understand 

that that wasn't what he meant. |In this sentence, there is nc» direct 
discourse, only exposition. 1 l^c writer reports ihc sense o u lat mc 
speaker said, not the words: therefore no comma is used-and no 

quotation marks.] 

P7i Use commas lo separate city and state, or street and 
city, in addresses: to se|>ata(c day and year tn dates. 

(1) I was horn March 27. /V/5. | .\ form nsed m the .Vmcn- 
can Armed Services is, 1 w.rs horn 27 March I'JIi. Note the ahscncc 
of commas in this form. But: I w,.s marricti on -Sum/.ry, -/ 

1939. Or: I was married on Sunday, -7, 113).\ 

(2) Chicago, Illinois, (note hodi commas] is a leading lake 

port and railroad center. 

(3) January 1, lh55. | note ho.l. commas] was an ,m|...rl.uu 
date for me. | There is a Htowitr- tendei.cy to omtt the cotnmas h.l 
lowing the state (as in Sentence 2) and tlie year (ns tn Sentence 3). 

P7k Use commas following the salutatton of frtcndly let¬ 
ters and the complimentary close of all letters. 


(1) Salutation. 
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(a) Dear Joe, 

(b) Dear Mrs. Smith, 

(2) Complimentary close. 

(a) Sincerely, 

Joseph Brown 

(b) Yours truly, 

Adeline Moore 

(c) Very truly yours, 

William L. Ingonbury 

P71 Use commas to point off thousands in large numbers. 

(1) 51.900,000 

(2) The Fieldhouse can seat 7^0 spectators. 

P7m Use commas to set off mild exclamations, yes, no, etc. 

(1) Yes, thank you, I’ll be happy to attend the dinner. 

(2) Well, if you think I should . . . 

(3) Oh, no, I could never consent to that. 

P7n Do not use commas where they are not needed. 

(1) Identifying clauses. Identifying clauses restrict (therefore 
called restrictive) the meaning of a sentence if they are omitted. An 
identifying clause is essential or necessary, in other words. 

(a) The man who was sitting next to the driver has al¬ 
ready left for the hospital but the man who was driving was 
uninjured. (Without the two italicized clauses, the identity of 
each of the two men would be unclear.] 

(b) The driver, who was uninjured, is talking to the po¬ 
lice officer. [In this sentence, one man only is clearly being 
talked about: the italicized clause is only added information— 
therefore the clause is set off with commas. The clause is a 
“commenting” clause, not an “identifying” one.] 

(2) Close appositives. An appositive is a term or e.xpression 
set beside another and has the same grammatical function. 

(a) My sister Carrie gave me this book on my birthday. 

I Carrie is in apposition to sister, but Carrie functions like an 
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identifying clause: it helps to identify sister (that is, I also 
have a sister Mamie); therefore, the two are not separated by 

commas.] 

(b) His dog Bowser is a Great Dane. [Commas are op¬ 
tional, depending on whether the context makes Bonser a 
“close” appositive or not. The same, of course, holds true in 

Sentence (a).] 

(3) Between subject and verb. Rhetorically, a writer often 

senses a pause between subject and verb; conventionally, however, a 

comma to denote this pause is not used. 

Wrong: That he was not going to be named .\lk.\mencan. 

became apparent by mid-season. jSirike out the comma.] 

(4) Between verb and coniplenieni. Rhetorically, a writer 

may sense a pause after a verb, especiallv when the complement is a 
series; conventionallv, i.owcver, a comma to denote this pause is not 

used. 

IVrong: My biggest trouble', in writing are. spelling, using 
commas, ami parauraplim,:;. |Slrikc oiii tl.c comma lollownm 

(5) Bc-twee-n author ami title m i,notation ,iiarl<s. ete. Quo- 
lation marks around tl.c l..lc ol a short story or a poem, for csamplc. 

do not enclose direct <liscourse. 

Wrong: Have you read W'Mham Sarovan's. -'1 lie Dar.ne 

Young Man on the Tlving 1 rape/e ISmke out tin. eomina.| 

Wrong: The government of -he thme.l States ot America is. 
“by the people and for the petiple. |Stiike oiii the tomma.| 

(6) Between two sentences not closeiy related. Rheiorically. 
a comma may separate two sentences so closely related that the writer 
wishes to give the elTect of running them together to emphasi/e then- 
close relationshi,!. Gonven.K,nally. a period separates two sentences 

not closely relaietl. . 

Wrong?: The USS Snnirtt was one of the first new de¬ 
stroyer escorts built during the ssar. ! served on licr. 

Right?: “Let me go. 1 don't like \ou. let me go. let me go. 

the child screamed insistently. 

[Note: Some instructors will not .ipprove the use of the 
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comma in the first sentence; most instructors will approve the use of 
the comma in the second.] 

R USING THE LIBRARY AND RESEARCH 

TECHNIQUES 

If students and faculty compose the most important human 
element in college, the library probably is thp most important physical 
clement. Knowing how to use the library efficiently will save hours 
in the search for material required for term papers and reports. 
Knowing how to use other techniques of research will save hours in 
the preparation and organization of material. These techniques, de¬ 
scribed below, have been proved by much use. They are efficient. Most 
of the shortcuts that work have already been taken. Give the system 
a fair trial by following each of its steps. 

RI Select and limit your subject. 

(1) Decide on your main purpose. 

See Chapter III, Section 1. 

(2) Limit your subject. 

Sec Chapter III, Section 2, The Subject Must Be Limited. 
SuGGESTi\-E Topics for Research Problems 

ART 

Expository 

Who likes modern art? 

Grandma Moses and primitivism 
A dream home 

Diego Rivera and his controversy with Rockefeller 
Argumentative 

Should artists try to teach a lesson in their works.^ 

Should the federal government subsidize artists.^ 

Should more projects like the Rushmore Memorial be en¬ 
couraged.^ 
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EDUCATION 


Expository 

What is progressive education? 
Discrimination in college fraternities 
The effect of TV on schools 
The McGuffey Readers 


Argiimentatii'c 

Should our student government be revised? 

Should physical education be required in all four years of 
college? 

Should textbooks be censored? 


HISTORY 

Expository 

Recent developments in printing 
Causes of American entry into World War II 
Alexander the Great 
Defeat of the Sj)anish Armada 
Free speech in America 
Argumentative 

Could Hitler have defeated England after Dunkerque? 

Is Soviet Russia follf)wing Marx? 

Should the United States liave j^assed tlie Yalu River during 
the Korean War? 


LITERATURE 


Expository 

Robert Frost’s “dialogues” 

Ring Lardner and Mark Twain as humorists 
The efTcct of Ibsen on modern drama 
O'Neill’s “sea" plays 
A rgum en tat we 

Should the fetleral government offer prizes for literary 
achievement ? 
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Of what value arc the Pulitzer prizes in literature? 

Did William Faulkner deserve the Nobel prize? 

MUSIC 

Expository 

What is progressive jazz? 

Music in motion pictures 
Music and industry 

Famous music and the tides of history 
Argumentative 

Should the federal government support a national sym¬ 
phony? a national opera company? a national dancing 
troupe ? 

Can music tell a story? 

Should jazz be taken seriously? 

Should foreign operas be sung in English? 

SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 

Expository 

Bridges and art 

Possibilities of space travel 

What makes frequency modulation static-free? 

What causes birds to migrate? 

How the electric eye works 
Argumentative 

Do flying saucers exist? 

Can cancer be cured? 

Is long-range weather-forecasting possible? 

Can animals see colors? 

SOCIAL SCIENCES AND ECONOMICS 

Expository 

The voting record of my senator 
Women and careers 
Minority groups in America 
American military aid to Pakistan 
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Argumentative 

Should the United States withdraw from the United 
Nations? 

Should atomic warfare be outlawed? 

Should married women have careers? 

Can depressions be forecast? 

PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

Expository 

Modern treatment of “shell shock 
What is Gestalt psychology? 

Psychoanalysis 

The borderline between sanity and insanity 

Argumentative 

Is mental telepathy possible? 

Can animals think? 

Should all colleges offer free career<ounseling service? 


R K L I G I O N 


Expository 

The Anglican Church in colonial America 
The Puritans in New England 
Hilly Sunday 

Religion in Southern California 
Argumentative 

Are Americans growing more religious? 

Should all colleges offer elective courses m religion = 
ShouUl industry help support ciiurch-related colleges? 


SPORTS 


Expository 

TV "rassling" and collegiate wrestling 
TV boxing champions 
How to become an all-American 
Famous “come-backs 
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Argumentatit/e 

Should the basketball hoop be raised to twelve feet? 

Does the platoon system assure better football? 

Is major league baseball a business or a sport? 

R2 Compile a working bibliography, 

A wording bibliography is a list of titles of works which you 
think will contain material that you can use. Some of the titles you 
will never investigate. Other titles you will add as vour research con¬ 
tinues. How many titles a working bibliography may contain depends 
on your knowledge of the subject, the kind of subject, and the supply 
of material which your library contains on the subject. For the aver¬ 
age freshman research theme of about 2000 words, a minimum work¬ 
ing bibliography will contain forty or fifty titles, of which, probably, 
no more than fifteen or twenty will actually be used in the completed 
paper or report. 

Bihliography Cards. In compiling your working bibliograph)', 
place one title on a card (a x 5^^). The card is for your own use, so 
adopt a form that you like best. No matter what form you adopt for 
entering information on the card, you will want a complete entry; 
(1) author, (2) title, (3) publication data—name and address of pub¬ 
lisher, date, page references. Since final bibliographic lists are com¬ 
piled in order of author’s surname, an efficient form to follow is a 
listing of information on separate lines in the order suggested above. 

R2a (a) A bibliography card for a boo^. Information to be entered; 
author, title of book, publication data (place: publisher, date), library 
call number. 

Sample: Center, Stella S. 

The Art of Boo\ Reading 
New York: Scribner’s, 1952 
612.52 
C82 
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R2b (b) A bibliography card for a magazine article. Information 
to be entered: author, title of article, publication data (title of maga¬ 
zine, volume number and date), pages covered by article. 

Sample: Jackson. Allen 

“Rugby Is a Better Game*’ 

The Atlantic, Vol. 190 (Nov 1952). pp. 69-72. 


R2c (c) A bibliography card for an encyclopedia. Information to 
be entered: author (usually to be found at end of article), title of article, 
title of encyclopedia, edition (or copyright date), volume number, 
pages covered by article. 

Sample: Steward, Samuel M. 

“Semantics” 

The World Booli Encyclopedia (1952) 

Vol. 15. p. 7331. 

R2d (d) A bibliography card for government bulletins. Informa¬ 
tion to be entered: author (usually found on first page), title, publica¬ 
tion data (title of series and bulletin number, department, date). 

pages. 

Sample: Miller, T- A. H. 

“Use of Concrete on the Farm” 

Farmers' Bulletin No. 1772 

U. S. Dept, of Agric., 19-14, pp. 1 62. 


R2e (e) A bibliography card for pamphlets. lnf( 
tcred: author, title, publication data (name of or 
pages. 


irmatii^n to be en- 
gani/.ation, date). 


Sample: Allport, Gordon W. 

ABCs of Scapegoating 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’riih, 

1948, pp. 1-56. 
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R3 Use available reference guides, indexes, and catalogs 
to compile working bibliography. 

Besterman’s A World Bibliography of Bibliographies —useful 
for advanced students, particularly graduate students. Should be ex¬ 
amined by freshmen for value in suggesting wealth of printed matter 
available in the world. 

Brown’s The Library review of library techniques and 

description of useful reference works. 

Mudge’s Guide to Reference useful to freshmen as an 

exhaustive list of reference works, with helpful descriptions. 

R3a GENERAL PERIODICAL INDEXES 

New Yor\ Times monthly and annual index of the 

Times. Subject index that serves as guide to other daily newspapers 
which are likely to publish similar stories about the same time. Since 
1913. 

International Index to Periodicals— and subject index 
to articles in scholarly journals, especially good for foreign languages 
like French and German. Since 1907. 

Poole's Index to Periodical Literature —subject index for Amer¬ 
ican and English magazines of a general nature. Covers 1802-1906. 

Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature —monthly, annual, and 
permanent volumes. Author, title, and subject index to magazines of 
less scholarly nature than International Index. Since 1900. 

R3b SPECIAL PERIODICAL INDEXES 

Agricultural Index, 1916— 

The Art Index, 1929— 

Dramatic Index, 1909— 

The Education Index, 1929— 

Engineering Index. 1892-1906 
Engineering Index Annual. 1906— 

Industrial Arts Index, 1913— 
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Index to Legal Periodicals. 1908— 

Index Medicus, 1879-1926 

Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, 1927— 

Public Affairs Injormation Service. 1915— 

R3c THE CARD CATALOG OF ROOKS 

The card catalog is an index to all of the books which a 
library contains. Non-fiction books arc listed at least three times. (1) 
on a card alphabetized by the author's surname. (2) on a card alpha¬ 
betized by the title, (3) on a card alphabetized by the subject of the 
book. For example, George Thomas ^xMlord's Preventive and Correc¬ 
tive Physical Education would be indexed on four cards: (1) one card 
would be found in an “S" tray, alphabetized under "Stallord"; (2) 
one card would be found in a "P" tray, alphabetized under ‘ Preven¬ 
tive”: (.3) one card would be found in a "O" tra\. alphabetized under 
‘‘Gymnastics, Medical": (3) one card w.uil.l be found in a ‘ P” tray, 
alphabetized under -Physical Education aiul '1 raining. I-iction books 
arc usually listed onlv twice; uiuler the title and under the authors 


surname. 


Here is a typical "author card" tor a non-tiction book; 


809.02 

C399f 


Chaytor, Henry John, ISTl- 

Froin script to print ; an introduction to medieval literaluie, 
by II. J. Chuytor ... Cainbiidge iKn^t j Tkc University press, 

1945. 

vlt. 150p. 22J“. 

BlbllograpLicul foot-notos. 


1, Literature, Meillevul—Hist. & crit l. Title. 


A -1.‘ -3275 


Harvard uolv. Library 
for Library of Congress 


I»N071.C5 


The Author's Name Is Pirst on an ‘‘Author" Card. 


803.02 
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What information does the card give? 

(1) “809.02—C399f“ is the call number, which you will put on 
a “call slip” so that a librarian can find your book for you. You will 
generally find a supply of call slips near the card catalog; they will 
be self-explanatory. 

(2) “Chaytor, Henry John, 1871—” is the name of the author, 
surname first. He was born in 1871 and was alive when the card was 
printed. 

(3) “From script to print; . . . 1945” identifies the complete 
title, the author’s name as it appears on the title page, the place of 
publication, the publisher, and the date of publication. 

(4) “vii, 156 p. 22V2cm.” indicates that there are seven pages 
numbered by Roman numerals and 156 pages numbered by Arabic; 
the book is 22V2 centimeters high. “Bibliographical foot-notes” is self- 
explanatory. 

(5) The material at the bottom of the card is information 
which the librarians use. 

Except for the first line, a “title card” is exactly the same as 
an “author card”: 


809.02 From script to print, 

C399f Chaytor, Henry John, 1871- 

Frora script to print; an introduction to medieval literature, 
by H. J. Chaytor ... Cambridge lEng.j The University press, 
1945 . 

vll.l56p. 22i“ 

Bibliographical foot-ootee. 


1. Literature, Medieval—Hlat. & crit. i. Title. 

Harvard onlv. Ubrary 

for Library of Congress PN671.G5 

t45g5,t 


A 45—3275 

809.02 


The Title Is First on a “Title” Card. 
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A “subject card*’ contains the same information, but the first 
line (the subject) is printed in red: 

809.02 LITERATURE, MEDIEVAL - HISTORY AND CRITICISM 
C399f Chaytor, Henry John, 1871- 

From script to print; an introduction to medieval literature, 
by H. J. Chaytor ... Cambridge {Eng.j The University press, 
1945. 

vil.lSCp. 22J-. 

Bibliographical foot-ootes. 


1. Literature, Medieval—Hist & crlL L Title. 

A 45—3275 

Harvard unlv. Library 

for Library of Congress PN67J.C5 

,4r.g5jt 809.02 


The Subject Is First on a “Subject Card. 


American libraries classify their books uiuler one of two 
systems, that of the Library (^f ('.ongress or that of Mclvil Dewey, 
called the Dewey Decimal system. 1 lie boolis are grouped in slielves 
according to this classification, ^’ou will not need to know' these sys- 

O 

terns in detail in order to find a book, unless you have access to open 
shelves.” 


LiIIKSKV 01- (aiMJlKSS SvsTt.M 
A General Works 
13 Philoscjphy—Religion 
C History—Auxiliary Sciences 
D History and 'I'opography (except America) 
E American History 
F American History 
G Geography—Anthrojiology 
H Social Sciences 
J Political Science 
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K Law 
L Education 
M Music 
N Fine Arts 

P Language and Literature 
Q Science 
R Medicine 
S Agriculture 
T Technology 
U Military Science 
V Naval Science 

Z Bibliography and Library Science 

Dewey Decimal System 

000 General 
100 Philosophy 
200 Religion 
300 Sociology 
400 Philology 
500 Natural Sciences 
600 Useful Arts 
700 Fine Arts 
800 Literature 
900 History 

R4 Use appropriate reference works in library reference 
section (1) to compile working bibliography and (2) 
to gather general information. 


GENERAL ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Importance: Most generally useful of reference books in li¬ 
brary to give broad overview of all subjects. 

hucyclopaeiiici Britannica —continuously revised, exhaustive, 
auihoniative (signed by initials of author, with index to initials in 
each volume), alphabetically arranged, contains bibliographies, illus- 
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trations, maps, figures, diagrams. Generally acceptable as reference for 
college papers and reports. 

Encyclopedia Americana —continuously revised, c.xhausiive 
(but generally shorter articles than the Britannica), authoritative (sig¬ 
natures in full when author is identified), alphabetically arranged, 
contains bibliographies, illustrations, maps, etc. Generally acceptable as 
reference for college papers and reports. 

The World Bool( Encyclopedia —frequently revised, ex¬ 
haustive, authoritative (but on various levels from grade school through 
college: thus, the article on birds is written for fourth- or fifth-grade 
comprehension; articles signed with initials); contains bibliographies, 
many illustrations, graphs, diagrams, study guides and outlines. For 
college papers and reports, choose articles as references carefully: not 
so acceptable as the Americana or the Britannica. 

GENERAL ENCYCLOPEDIAS —DESK 

Importance: for personal reference, easily accessible, brief ac¬ 
counts. 

Columbia Encyclopedia—lTC(.\uc\\\.\y revised, authoritative, 

concise. 

Lincoln Library of Essential Information —authoritative, con¬ 
cise. Like Columbia Encyclopedia, contains onl) brief items. 

YEARHOOKS 

The Americana Annual —yearly su[)plemeni to the Americana. 

The American Year Bool( —scholarly articles arranged by 
headings like science and history. 

Britannica Bool{ of the V’twr—yearly supplement to the Britan¬ 
nica. 

The New International Year /ic;o4'—>early supplement to the 
New International Encyclopaedia, which presently is not continuously 
revised as are the Americana and the Britannica. 

Statesman's Ycar-Boo/{ —information classified by countries. 
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The World Almanac and Boo\ of Fac/j— popular, low-priced, 
contains many tables on all fields and a historical summary of preced¬ 
ing year. 

UNABRIDGED DICTIONARIES 

New English Dictionary—oi special use for someone interested 
in the history of meanings of English words in the last 800 years: 
derivations, meanings, spellings of words through the years illustrated 
in quotations. Also known as the Oxford English Dictionary, the 
NED, and the OED. 

Webster’s New International D/c//o«ary—generally considered 
the authority on up-to-date usage in spelling, meaning, pronunciation, 
etc. 

GENERAL DICTIONARIES OF BIOGRAPHY 

Dictionary of American Biography —authoritative biographies 
of people important to the development of the United States. Referred 
to as the DAB. 

Dictionary of National Biography —prototype of the DAB, 
with authoritative biographies of important people of British Empire 
who are dead. Referred to as the DNB. 

Who’s Who —short biographies of famous living Englishmen. 
Annual, since 1849. 

Who’s Who in America —short biographies of famous living 
Americans. Every two years, since 1899. 

SPECIAL DICTIONARIES OF BIOGRAPHY 

Fielding’s Dictionary of American Painters, Sculptors and 
Engravers 

Kunitz and Haveraft’s American Authors, 1600A900 

Kunitz and Haycraft’s British Authors of the Nineteenth 

Centur\ 

Kunitz and Haycraft’s Twentieth Century Authors 

Millett’s Contemporary American Authors 

Who’s Who: in various fields, like art, education, music 
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SPECIAL ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
Art 

Adeline’s Art Dictionary 
Harper’s Encyclopedia of Art 

Education 

A Guide to American Colleges and LJniversities 
Monroe’s Encyclopedia of Educational Research 

History 

Cambridge Ancient History 

Cambridge Medieval History 

Cambridge Modern History- 

Dictionary of American History 

Keller’s Dictionary of Dates 

Langer’s An Encyclopedia of World History 

Literature 

Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations 

Cambridge History of American Liteiature 

Cambridge History of English Literature 

Cayley’s Classic Myths in English Literature and Art 

Hamilton’s Mythology 

Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antujuities 

Music 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
Harvard Dictionary of Music 
Oxford History of Music 

Science and Engineering 

Condensed Encyclopedia of Engineering 
Gla/.ebrook’s Dictionary of Applied Physics 
Sarlon’s Introduction to the History of Science 
Van Nostrand's Chemical Annual 
Van Nostrand's Scientific Encyclopedia 
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Social Sciences and Economics 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 

Fairchild’s Dictionary of Sociology 

Munn’s Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance 

Political Handbook of the World 

Seligman and Johnson’s Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
Social Science Abstracts 

Philosophy and Psychology 

Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology 
Harriman’s The Encyclopedia of Psychology 
Warren’s Dictionary of Psychology 

Religion 

Canney’s Encyclopedia of Religions 
The Catholic Encyclopedia 
Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
The Jewish Encyclopedia 

R5 Make a working outline of questions to guide your 
search for material and to aid your analysis. Keep 
adding questions suggested by your reading and 
thinking. 

See Chapter V, for analysis in preparation for exposition. 

See Chapter VII, Sections 1 and 2, for analysis in preparation 
for argument. 

R6 Take notes on cards, not in loose-leaf notebook. 

(1) Put only one topic or one idea on a card. Use 3" x 5" or 
X 6'" cards. 

(2) Each card should contain— 

a. A topic heading, to act as a clue to the contents of the 
card. 

b. The source, to identify quickly where the contents 
came from. 

c. Page reference, to ease the task of making footnotes 
when you write your paper. 

d. Notes and comments. 
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(3) Write notes in your own words. Use phrases and frag¬ 
ments of sentences to shorten note-taking time. See also L9. LIO, Lll, 
L12. 

(4) Put phrases and sentences directly quoted from your 
source in quotation marks. 

(5) Put brackets around your comments about, and reactions 
to, what the author says. 


SAMPLE I’ARVtIRAPIl PROM A SOURCE 

_Norman Lewis, How to Read Belter and Faster. New York; Crowell, 

1951, p. 8. 

Reports from college reading clinics underline two facts: 

1. The average person reads unnecessarily slowly and inefficiently. 

2. After a comparatively short period of intensive training, such a 
reader can add considerably to his speed, can iin|)rovc his comprehension, 

and can increase his over-all efficiency. 

You are now starting on such a course of intensive training. This hook 
is both your classroom and your teacher. And for your first assignment 
you will be asked to make an analysis of your present reading speed and 

comprehension. 


SAMPLE N O T K C A R I) ON A H O V K 


l> A R A (; R A P M 


Topic: 

Source: 

Page 

& 

Notes 


Two facts about average rea<ler 
6-Lcwis, How to 

p. 8-(l) reads too slowly and inelTcctivcIy; 

(2) can improve rate, comprehension, “over-all 
efficiency” by intensive training. 


On this sample notccarcl, the topic Itctuiinp, is specilic: in re¬ 
ferring to the card, you nectl not re-read the wl.ttle card to gain :,n 
idea of its contents. The tourcc ts identifietl m a private code: the "h' 
refers to the numher assigned arhitrar.ly to the working hibhography 
card which contains the full hibliogrophic information necessary for 
making a footnote; the “Lewis" refers to the author; the “How to" is 
an abbreviated version of the title (sometimes you will read several 
works by the same author; an abbreviated title will aid you lo reca 
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the bias of this work, perhaps, or its central theme, etc.) The page 
reference is exact: if you wish to refer a second time to your source for 
further clarification, you can go to the exact page without hesitation; 
when you come to making footnote entries or a final bibliography, you 
have all the required information on the notecard and the bibliography 
card. The notes are in telegraphic style to save time but are not too 
cryptic to be understood later when you are writing your paper or 
preparing your oral report. 

R7 Make a tentative final outline to guide your actual 
composition. 

This outline will be a version of your working outline pre¬ 
pared to guide your search for material. As you compose your paper 
or your oral report, you may find it strategic to re-organize your out¬ 
line. Almost any lengthy composition is likely to go through changes 
as the speaker gains new insights. Do not follow an outline too rigidly. 
Do not work without any outline. 

See Chapter IV, for expository outlines. 

See Chapter VII, Section 3, for argumentative outlines. 

R8 Separate your notecards into piles corresponding to 
the divisions of your tentative final outline. 

For a paper of about two thousand words or for an oral report 
of about ten minutes, your outline will probably contain from three to 
six main divisions. You will probably have accumulated as many as 
150 notecards from ten to twenty different publications. Divide this 
collection of cards into as many main divisions as you think your final 
composition will have. Place those cards that do not apply to any one 
of the divisions in a “discard” pile. The “discards” will probably equal 
at least one-fourth of all the cards you have collected, and may equal 
as much as one-half of all the notes you have taken. These discards are 
not wasted effort: they represent your fund of extra information. If you 
use all of the cards on which you have taken notes, you are probably 
“scraping bottom”; you do not have enough reserve. You are likely to 
write or to talk yourself “dry.” 

After separating your cards into the main divisions of your 
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tentative final outline, divide each large pile into smaller ones cor¬ 
responding to the sub-divisions of your outline. 

R9 Arrange your notecards in a sequence corresponding 
to that of your outline and prepare your first draft. 

Following your outline and your notecards, prepare as rapidly 
as you can a first, rough draft. Double- or tripie-space your writing so 
that you can easily insert revisions and corrections. 

An oral report based on research may contain (1) a written 
outline, (2) the actual report, (3) a written bibliography. 

A paper based on research contains, as a minimum: (1) the 
paper, with notes, (2) bibliography. In atidition, it may have (1) a 
title page, (2) a preface, (3) an outline or table of contents. 

RIO Use your notecards and bibliography cards to iden¬ 
tify the source of your information. 

(a) In oral reports—you must give credit where credit is due. 
but in oral reports you usually need not give full bibliographic informa¬ 
tion. You may identify a source with a phrase or a clause: (1) “As 
Abraham Lincoln pointed out. . (2) "According to President Eisen¬ 
hower in lus last State of the Union message. . . 

(b) In a paper—^ source may be identified with or without 
footnotes. If you choose to identify your sources withtiut footnotes, you 
must do so in the main body of your paper; this may tend to make the 

paper drag: 

As David Lawrence has emphasized in the V. S. News (“Why Military 
Training Failed,” 14 March 1952, p. 96), the public must realize that, 
as long as world tension continues, the United States must provide large 
numbers of trained soldiers despite the growth of fantastic weapons. 

Using footnotes, however, makes your paper flow more smoothly, 
because you set your notes cither at the bottom of each page or at the 
end of the paper. Placing your notes at the bottom of each pa^e cases 
the task of the reader: by merely glancing down, he can check the 


source: 
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... The draft age limits are approximately between seventeen and 
with a minimum of twenty-four months’ service.® Furthermore, the Soviet 
Union has a total manpower of 13,000,000; that is, nearly 9,000,000 more 

than ours.®. . . 

5 “Question of UMT for the U. S.,** Congressional Digest. Vol. 26, October 
1947, p. 238. 

8 Department of the Army, The Senior ROTC Mantml. Washington; U. S. Gov- 
ernment, July 1950, p. 307. 

Placing your notes at the end of the paper makes your task easier be¬ 
cause you need not gauge the amount of space left on each page: 

The Army Bill, introduced in 1945, called tor a year s military training 
for all youths between the ages of eighteen and twenty^me, followed by 
six years in the reserve.^® ... the VFW Bill, however, divided the train¬ 
ing into two six-month periods.^. . . 

In the Truman Plan, uainees would receive a monthly wage of $30. 
After their training period, they would be assigned to a reserve 

unit for 714 ycars.*- 


NOTES 

“Question of UMT for the U. S.,’ op. cit., p. 231. 

20p. 232. 

2t “UMT Setup: Who Goes First,” U. S. t^ews, Vol. 30, 29 June 1951, p. 15. 

22 Ibid. 

In Note 19 the abbreviation op. cit. stands for opere citato, which means 
“in the work cited”; that is, the complete bibliographic information 
had been given before in this paper (in Note 5). In Note 20 the abbre¬ 
viation ibid, stands for ibidem, which means ‘‘in the same place”; that 
is, the source tor Note 20 is the same as that for Note 19, except for 
a different page. Similarly in Note 22, the source is exactly the same as 
that for Note 21, even to the same page. 

R] ] Use a consistent form for footnotes. 

There is no “correct" way, as opposed to a “wrong” way, for 
\vriting footnotes. Different handbooks and style sheets prefer different 
methods. Unless you already have established a footnote form, you can 
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easily follow the form suggested here. It is based on the following 
general sequence: author’s name, title, publishing data, page reference. 

(a) For a book,: 

'Ernest Earnest. A Foreword to Literature. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1945, pp. 5-6, 

(b) For a magazine article, author k^iown: 

® Edward T. Cone, “The Creative Artist in the University,” 
The American Scholar. Vol. 16, Spring 1947, p. 19.5. 

(c) For a magazine article, author unknown: 

“Pigeon-holed Again,” Newsweek. Vot. 49. 17 March 1952, 

p. 27. 

(d) For an article from an encyclopedia: 

-“John L. Lavan. "Allergy." The World Book Encyclopedia. 
1952, Vol. 1, p. 242. 

(c) For a government bulletin: 

A. H. Miller, "Use of Concrete on the Farm.” Farmers' 
Bulletin No. 1772. United States Dcjiartment of Agriculture, 
1944, p. 14. 


R12 Add a bibliography to your paper. 

A bibliography contains all the sources used b\ you in prepar¬ 
ing your paper. Every source cited in a luoinote should he included in 

the bibliography. 


R13 Arrange bibliographic entries alphabetically by sur¬ 
name of author. 

If the bibliography is long and comidicateil, the entries ma\ be 
classified: books, periodicals, bulletins, letters, interviews, and the like. 
Below are excerpts of a bibliograpln attached to a paper on Univeisal 
Military Training; use it as a model (the complete bibliography con 
tained twenty-four entries): 


b 1 (I j. 1 o(> a A I’ ii s 


Baglcy, W. C., “Sec. Knox’s Projiosal for Military Training,” School 
and Society. Vol. 59, 29 ).inuary 1955, p. 70. 
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“Blueprint for UMT,” Newswee\, Vol. 37,11 June 1951, p. 27. 

• • • 

Forrestal, J., “UMT and Selective Service,” Vital Speeches, Vol. 14, 
1 April 1948, pp. 364-6. 

« « • 

Huidekoper, F. L., The Military Unpreparedness of the U. S. New 

York: Macmillan, 1915. 

"Is UMT Militaristic?” New Republic, Vol. 126, 25 February 1952, 

p. 8 . 

Kearney, B. W., “UMT or the Alternative,” Congressional Record, 
Vol. 98: 59, 8 April 1952, pp. 2291-2. 

RC READING: COMPREHENSION 

RCl Read for thoughts and ideas. 

Avoid reading words—or letters. Especially is this good advice 
when the material you are reading is familiar or easy. Do not pro¬ 
nounce each word to yourself, or you will not be able to read silently 
any faster than you can read aloud—that is, probably not over two 
hundred words a minute. You should aim for three hundred words a 
minute as a minimum rate for material on the level of Reader's Digest. 
Poor readers often feel that they must be missing something unless 
every word and letter receives equal emphasis; try, as a substitute, read¬ 
ing for the sweep of ideas. 

Forget the mechanics of reading: eye span, fixations, fixation 
pauses, lip-reading, regression. Put your mind to getting the ideas—as 
rapidly as you can. If you miss a phrase or a word, keep on to get the 
77 ]ain idea. If you consistently get Question 10 correct in the compre¬ 
hension tests connected with parts of this book, you are probably read¬ 
ing adequately for ideas. 

See Chapter III, Section 2. 

See Chapter IV, Section 2. 

See Chapters V, VI, VII, VIII. 
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RC2 Read critically. 

Many of the techniques that apply to critical, alert listening 
also apply to critical reading: See especially LI, L2, L3, L-4> L9, LIO, 
Lll, L12. 

RC3 Concentrate. 

By forcing yourself to read faster you will naturally concen¬ 
trate better. Xhe noise your roommate makes while he is typing a 
report is no excuse for not being able to concentrate on your reading. 
Normally intelligent people can learn to concentrate through such dis¬ 
tractions—as long as they do not allow themselves to become annoyed 
by the distractions. By reading challenging material you will have to 
concentrate better. You should feel a conscious stimulus in reading in 

a concentrated fashion. 

Sec Chapter I, Section 5. 


RC4 Read challenging material. 

If you read True Confessions all of the time, you cannot expect 
to learn to understand more dilTicult material. Each day try to read 
some material “above ytnir head." Ask your instructor, for instance, for 
the name of a novel wliich may be too "deep for you at your present 
stage of reading development. Among the magazines, for examfilc. 
how familiar are vou with 1 he AtUtntic or Harpers or Scientific 
American or Fortune? 


RC5 Read a great deal. 

Poor readers generally complain that they do not have time to 
read, that by the time they have read their retjuired assignments they 
have no more time for leisure-time reading. Cjood readers read to fill 
their leisure time, to fulfill tlieir curiosity. All the time they arc accu¬ 
mulating a fund of knowledge to which titey can relate new knowl- 
edge gained by further reading, etc. Simultaneously they pick up the 
desirable skills that make reading a delight rather than a drudgery. 

RC6 Apply the “ORTACS” method, or any other work¬ 
able system, to a reading assignment. 

“oRTACs" is merely a coined word to refer to a systematic ap¬ 
proach to a reading assignment for a college class; 
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O—Outline the main ideas of the assignment by giving it a 
rapid preview. This outline may be actually written down or may act as 
a mental check. Note particularly boldface and italicized headings and 

subheadings. 

Vi—Relate the sub-ideas to the main ideas by reading the as¬ 
signment without stopping. Constantly remind yourself how each 
minor idea fits into the larger framework which you detected in your 
preliminary outline. 

T—yourself by phrasing appropriate questions that the 
assignment answered. If you cannot phrase these questions, you do not 
adequately understand what you have read: re-read; that is, repeat the 
“R” step in this sequence. 

Answer your own questions by reciting to yourself. Go 
into as much detail as possible. Do not be satisfied with such answers 
as, “Oh, I know the answer to that question. Let’s go on to the next.” 

C— Checl^ your answers against the text. 

S—Sl{im over the entire assignment before going to class. 
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Test for Exercise 1 

1. According to the discussion in this book, “good English is that 
which (a) is used by educated people, (b) is used by people who s[Krak 
correctly, (c) is called “high-brow.’ (d) is acceptable to the audience 
for which it is meant, (e) is colorful and imaginative and substandard. 

( ) 

2. The number of vocabularies that normal people have correspond 

to (a) the four basic skills of communication, (b) the number of words 
in the dictionary, (c) the standards for good English, (d) the words 
people can pronounce, (e) the difTcrent audiences they talk to. ( ) 

3. One’s “active” vocabulary is matle up of words used in his (a) 
writing (b) talking (c) writing and talking (d) reading and listening 

(e) writing and reading. ( ^ 

4. Which one of the following is an example of low-brow use of 

English.? (a) the Blitz (b) It’s me. (c) Whom are you thinking of = 
(d) Who are you thinking of : (e) Them s ilie ones I am thinking of. 

5. Collier's and The Satuniuy Evetntr^ Eost are example.s of usage 

(a) consistently on the low-brow level, (b) on the muldle-brow level, 
(c) on a highly formal level, (tl) that college-educated people do not 

follow, (e) of oral English. ( ^ 

6. Which is the best descrijition of midtile brow English? (a) sub¬ 
standard. (b) oral, (c) formal and literary, (d) unacceptable, (c) 

informal and collotpiial. ^ ^ 

7. Slang is used (a) on the low-brow level, (b) on tlie middle-biuw 

level, (c) In low-brow talk, (d) in novels, (e) in all of the preceding. 

( ) 

8. If one had the task of composing ilie ritual for a fraternity initia¬ 
tion, he would be likely to avoid (a) slang, (b) cant, (c) ;irgoi. (d) 

writing as he talks, (e) all of the prccetling. ( ) 

9. The best topic headings to suggest the main ideas of lliis section 
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are (a) vocabularies and good English, (b) using vocabularies and size 
of vocabularies, (c) normal people and good English, (d) good Eng¬ 
lish and bad English, (e) words and proper places. ( ) 

10. Which of the following sentences best condenses the main idea 
of this section? (a) Good English is that which is used by educated 
people, (b) Good English is that which is acceptable to both the 
speaker and the audience, (c) Good English and the size of one’s writ¬ 
ing and reading vocabularies are identical, (d) Slang is not good 
English, (e) The most important skill in communication is using 
good English. ( ) 

Test for Exercise 2 

1. Which one of the following is true? (a) Talking and writing are 
similar, (b) Talking and writing are identical, (c) Today the only way 
to make a record of oral words is by writing or printing, (d) We al¬ 
ways write the way we talk, (e) We always talk the way we write. 

( ) 

2. Which one is a common aim of writers and talkers? (a) Correct 

spelling, (b) Correct pronunciation, (c) Successfully completing com¬ 
munication. (d) A permanent record of communication, (e) A col¬ 
loquial style. ( ) 

3. Which one of the following is a special problem for the talker, 

but not for the writer? (a) The aim of completing communication 
successfully, (b) Analyzing the audience, (c) Using words, (d) Ac¬ 
knowledging an introduction, (e) All of the preceding. ( ) 

4. A talker generally sees his audience face to face. This condition 

means that he (a) must be able to adjust quickly to his audience, 
(b) must be flexible in the way he chooses to start his speech, (c) can 
see whether or not he has gained his audience’s attention, (d) Neither 
a, b, or c. (e) All of a, b, and c. ( ) 

5. “Common ground” refers to (a) the case with which talkers can 

begin a speech, (b) the danger of insulting the intelligence of one’s 
audience, (c) giving directions, (d) the basic knowledge which both 
the speaker and his audience possess, (e) the technical terms or special 
words used in discourse. ( ) 
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6. The two drawings of surface and high-aliitude winds were used 
to illustrate that (a) neither the writer nor the talker have special ad¬ 
vantages in using visual aids, (b) the talker has special advantages in 
using visual aids, (c) the writer has special advantages in using visual 
aids, (d) Charts and diagrams cannot be used in formal communica¬ 
tion. (e) the difficulties of using visual aids should convince the ss ritcr 

that he should not use diagrams. ( ) 

7. The advantage of the talker over the writer in using visual aids 

is that the talker may (a) talk and point to pans of a diagram simul¬ 
taneously; a writer cannot, (b) label the parts of a diagram and need 
not refer to it directly; a writer cannot, (c) illustrate abstract ideas 
with concrete charts and tliagrams; a writer cannot, (d) use a com¬ 
pleted diagram and refer to it as necessary: a writer cannot, (e) regard 
the use of a blackboard as an exercise: :i writer cannot. ( ) 

8. If a teacher gives a test at the hci^ifinin'^ of a course, be is tr\ing 
to (a) use visual aids, (b) attain common ground, (c) gam tlie at¬ 
tention of his students, (d) attain common ground and gam attention. 

(c) none of the preceding. ( ^ 

9. Which of the following best describes tlie main ideas contained 

in this section? (a) The inlluencc of audiences m the speaker’s solving 
of certain problems of both talking and writing, (b) \\ riting \ s. 
talking, (c) Gaining attention as a problem common to both talking 
and writing, (d) Using visual aids in t.ilklng and writing, (c) Aiali- 

cnees require uncommon s[KM)ters. ( ) 

10. The central idea of this section is. (a) A writer should capitalize 

on his difficulties, (b) Onl> talkers c.m analyze their .uulienccs. (c) 
Because talkers have ilicir audience direcily before them, they have 
certain advantages that writers do not liave. (d) A talker has ceriain 

advantages over a writer in using a tliaguin. (c) A writer Ii.is no 

problems in common with a talker. ( ) 


Test E«rR lixi-tu.isr. 3 

1. Which one of the following scries contains the cornri order o} 
steps for an experience? (a) organismic reaction, transmission to 
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central nervous system, sense stimulation, (b) Transmission to central 
nervous system, sense stimulation, organismic reaction, (c) Sense stim¬ 
ulation, organismic reaction, transmission to central nervous system. 

(d) Transmission to central nervous system, organismic reaction, sense 

stimulation, (e) Sense stimulation, transmission to central nervous sys¬ 
tem, organismic reaction. ( ) 

2. Which one of the following would not be included in the defini¬ 

tion of experience? (a) a person, (b) an object, (c) an occurrence, (d) 
communication, (e) the subject’s five senses. ( ) 

3. If different people participate in an event, (a) their experiences 

will differ, (b) their communication about the event will differ, (c) 
one of them will be deficient in one of his senses, (d) both a and b 
will apply, (e) both b and c will apply. ( ) 

4. Which of the following is an example of the varying nervous 
systems of different people? (a) Night-blindness, (b) Color-blindness, 
(c) Tone-deafness, (d) Taste-perception, (e) All of the preceding. 

( ) 

5. In order to learn how to communicate with words Helen Keller 
first had to learn (a) how to have experiences, (b) how to touch and 
taste objects, (c) that words could stand for objects, (d) to see a cat. 

(e) that water comes from a pump. ( ) 

6. In order to arrive at objectivity, one must learn (a) to overcome 

his prejudices, (b) to keep all of his senses functioning, (c) to select a 
proper location to observe an event, (d) to occupy a position at a given 
time, (e) to communicate. ( ) 

7. In the stages of an experience, an occurrence takes place simul¬ 

taneously with (a) a person’s organismic reaction, (b) a person’s sense 
stimulation, (c) the transmission of a message to the central nervous 
system, (d) the use of words to describe it. (e) communication about 
the experience. ( ) 

8. For the most reliable account of a controversial foul in a basket¬ 
ball game between Siwash College and Bohunk College, one should 
ask (a) the coach of the Siwash team, (b) one of the Siwash players 
involved in the foul, (c) the referee who called the foul, (d) a news- 
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paper reporter who sat in the balcony overlooking the whole floor, (e) 
a spectator who sat less than fifty feet from the foul. ( ) 

9. The best topic headings for the main ideas in this section are (a) 
“Complexity" and “Communication." (b) “Where communication be¬ 
gins” and "The variability of experiences.” (c) The “Subject" and the 

Object.” (d) “People” and “Experience.” (e) “Sense-stimulation" and 

Nervous systems.” ^ ^ 

10. Which one of the following questions best suggests the mam 

idea of this selection? (a) What makes communication such a com¬ 
plex process? (b) Where docs communication start? (c) What is 
experience? (d) Why do some people tell lies when they describe an 
experience? (e) How can everyone learn how to over-simplify com¬ 
munication? ^ ^ 


<( 




Test i-ok Enfrcise A 

1. Which one of the following applies only to an objective use of 
words? (a) Slanted, (b) Loaded, (c) Prejudiced, (d) Unconscious. 

(c) Factual. . ^ ^ 

2. Which of the following is the best advice about using specific and 

general words? (a) Do not use general words, (li) Ik as specific as 
your context requires, (c) Do not use specilK woids. (d) Ik as general 
as your audience will allow, (e) 'Pbe proportion between general and 

specific words should be fifty-fifty- ^ ^ 

3. Which one of the following do ..bs-ract words denote? (a) Real 

objects, (b) Actual objects, (c) Qualitative rcl-uionships. (d) Quantita¬ 
tive relationships, (c) Sensuous perteptioii. ( ) 

4. Which one of the following applies to figurative use of words? 

(a) Accepted interpretation, (h) i:)Kiionary meaning, (c) Usual mean¬ 
ing. (d) Implied comparison, (e) Literal interpretation. ( ) 

5. Which is the most accurate statement about figurative language, 

(a) Figures of speed, are based on comparisons or common relation¬ 
ships. (b) Figures of speech are called similes, (c) Pigures of speech 
contain straightforward meanings, (dj Pigures of speed, sbouhl not 
be used in practical discourse, (e) Figures of speech are poetic. ( ) 

6. The sentence As / loo/(tJ up ar lum. / he could he ordy a 
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little under twenty-one feet tall contains (a) a simile, (b) hyperbole, 
(c) metonymy, (d) synecdoche, (e) personification. ( ) 

7. Which one of the following is the true statement about using 

words? (a) Human activity requires the use of abstract words, (b) 
No normal human being can eliminate subjective words from his 
vocabulary, (c) In an average day of talking everybody will uncon¬ 
sciously use figurative language, (d) The license number of a car is 
equivalent to a specific word, (e) All of the preceding are true. ( ) 

8. Which term of the following is the most specific? (a) Lyle Smith 

of Mansfield, Ohio, (b) Human being, (c) Resident of Mansfield, 
Ohio, (d) Lyle Smith, (e) Texaco sales representative. ( ) 

9. The number of main divisions this section contains is (a) one. 

(b) two. (c) three, (d) four, (e) five. ( ) 

10. Which is the best statement of the central idea of this section? 
(a) Educated people are careful to use words with the correct mean¬ 
ing. (b) The correct meaning of a word can be found in a dictionary. 

(c) Knowing what words mean consists in knowing what things 

words represent and how. (d) Most advertising is slanted, (c) There 
are two kinds of context, verbal and experiential. ( ) 

Test for Exercise 5 

1. One of the following does not apply to exposition. Which one 

does not? (a) Argumentative utterances, (b) Truthful utterances, (c) 
Accurate statements, (d) Reports, (e) Verifiability. ( ) 

2. Statements are comparatively easy to verify if (a) they are ob¬ 
jective. (b) they arc subjective, (c) the object is convenient so that the 
statement can be checked against it. (d) a and c apply, (e) b and c 

apply. ( ) 

3. Through exposition people can (a) transfer knowledge from one 
to another, (b) make words mean what they are supposed to. (c) tell 
only the truth about objects, (d) argue about policies, (e) verify ideas. 

( ) 

4. The object of argument is to get the audience to (a) act. (b) 

believe the way the speaker believes, (c) act and to believe the way the 

speaker believes, (d) verify its thoughts, (e) reject a proposal. ( ) 
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5. Hypotheses are similar to statements but hypotheses (a) cannot 
be verified, (b) are more difficult to verify, (c) have no evidence in 
existence for their proof, (d) have wider acceptance amongst scientists. 

(e) are more subjective. ( ) 

6. Which is the most accurate statement about the aim of portrayal? 

(a) A portrayal must make an audience laugh, (b) Portrayal has the 
same aim as exposition and argument, (c) A portrayal is seldom true- 
to-life. (d) None of the preceding statements is accurate, (e) State¬ 
ments a, b, and c are all accurate. ( ) 

7. Exposition, argument, and portrayal are (a) types of discourse 
for the special use of college-educated people, (b) most important in 
written form, (c) identical, (d) types of discourse which include all 
communication by words, (e) not used by people until after the eighth 

grade in school. ^ 

8. Which one of the following is an expository statement = (a) Speed 

limits for cars should be the same in all of the states, (b) American 


automobile manufacturers make such a variety of cars that there is a 
car to satisfy everyone, (c) The word car has three letters, c-a-r. (d) 
Notre Dame, year in and year out. has the best football team in the 
nation, (e) Year in and year out, Notre Dame has one of the three 

best football teams in the nation. ^ 

9. The number of main divisions in this section is (a) one. (b) two. 

(c) three, (d) four, (e) five. 

10. Which one is the best summary of die central nlcas of this 

section? (a) Verifiability is tbc most important characteristic of ex¬ 
position. (b) To understand the aims of communication one must 
understand the aims of various kinds of discourse, (c) It is easy to 
keep the aims of each piece of discourse sciiaraic. (d) Of the mam 
types of discourse, portrayal is the most entertaining, (c) All com¬ 
munication has the same aim, to communicate. ( ) 


Test i-ok Exfkcise b 


1. In practical discourse, the first step 
(a) to select the specific purpose, (b) to 


toward clarifying purpose is 
limit the subject, (c) to select 
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a title, (d) to write the introduction, (c) to decide on the method of 

developing the topic. ( ) 

2. To limit a general subject so that it can be developed in a required 

number of words, one can narrow it according to (a) time and loca¬ 
tion. (b) general intention and number of objects, (c) time and gen¬ 
eral intention, (d) location and general intention and number of 
objects, (e) time and location and number of objects. ( ) 

3. Narrowing the topic “Causes of the American Revolution” to 
two causes would be accomplished by limiting according to (a) time. 

(b) location, (c) time and general intention, (d) number, (e) audi¬ 
ence’s interest. ( ) 

4. The author s purpose expressed explicitly in the title is common¬ 

est in one of the following types of discourse: (a) Exposition, (b) 
Argument, (c) Practical discourse, (d) In all of the preceding—a, b. 
and c. (e) In a and b. ( ) 

5. In practical discourse the audience can usually expect the purpose 
to be referred to explicitly in three places: (a) the introduction, the 
discussion, the conclusion, (b) the title, the introduction, the conclusion. 

(c) a general intention, the title, the conclusion, (d) the title, the 
specific purpose, summary, (e) the title, the conclusion, summary. 

( ) 

6. The clearest introduction to practical discourse would show the 
speaker’s (a) general intention, (b) specific purpose, (c) method of 
development, (d) All of the preceding, (e) None of the preceding. 

( ) 

7. Which one of the following statements is most closely related to 

the information given in this section? (a) The preface of a book is 
like the conclusion of a theme or speech, (b) The preface of a book 
serves the same purpose as the introduction to a theme or speech, (c) 
The preface of a book acts as a restatement of the purpose in a theme 
or speech, (d) The preface of a book is not likely to convey any in¬ 
formation that has any bearing on the main part of the book, (e) The 
preface to a book is sometimes called a foreword. ( ) 

8. Which one of the following titles is most likely to suggest an 
argumentative purpose? (a) The Trouper, (b) The Violins of Saint- 
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Jacqttes. (c) We Need Frwate Schools, (d) Abe Lincoln, Country 

Lawyer, (e) America at Play. ( ) 

9. The most important idea covered in this section is (a) the con¬ 
clusion.” (b) “The discussion.” (c) “explicit reference to purpose in 
practical discourse.” (d) “implicit reference to purpose in description 

and narration.” (e) “Titles.” f ^ 

10. The main purpose of this section is (a) to explain that a subject 

must be limited, (b) to give advice on how to select good titles, (c) 
to teach how to use the Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature, (d) 
to give examples how to narrow a topic on war. (e) to explain how to 

clarify purpose. ^ ^ 


Test eor Exercise 7 

1. Consecutive discourse (a) usuallv requires less organization than 
conversation, (b) always requires less organization than conversation, 
(c) usually requires more organization than conversation, (d) never 
allows any digressions, (e) never requires more organization than 

conversation. ^ ^ 

2. Charles Lamb's “A Dissertation on Roast Pig" contains an ex¬ 
ample of (a) a comedian's monologue, (b) .an intentional digression, 
(c) an apparent digression, (d) a safe digression, (e) a comedian s 

“story line.” 

3. An example of .l,e poruayal of .1,passions m consccunvc , is- 
course can be found in (a) Ikncbics s ' TIk- Treasurer s or, (b 
Browning's “My Las, Ducl.ess." (c) SlraUcspeare's Machdh. (d) All 

of the preceding, (c) None of the )irccedmg. ( ) 

4 Which one of the following is directly opposite to .lie idea of 

pertinent materials? (a) Relevance, (b) Sticking to the purpose, (c) 

Clear discourse, (d) Irrelevancy, (c) C;onsecu..ve discourse. ( 

5. The idea of proptirtion in discourse is most closely related to (a) 
emphasis, (b) pertinence, (c) relevance. (<1) digression, (e) apiiareni 

digression. ^ . i 

6. The length and detail of consecutive discourse is determined bv 

(a) the speaker and the audience, (b) time or space available, (c) 
strict standards of rhetoric, (d) both fv and b. (e) both b and c. ( ) 
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7. Which of the following is the safest assumption to make about 

the relationship of proportion and irrelevant material? (a) Irrelevant 
material can be introduced into a speech without fear of destroying 
the proportion, (b) Any irrelevant material in a speech will change 
the proportion and thus the emphasis, (c) A talker who is sure of 
including only relevant material has no problem of proportion, (d) 
If a talk lasts the prescribed time, the talk must automatically assume 
right proportions, (e) There is no relation between relevance and 
proportion. ( ) 

8. The English playwright George Bernard Shaw wrote such long 
introductions that often they exceed the length of the play itself, (a) 
This is an example of poor proportion, (b) An introduction cannot 
exceed in length that which it introduces, (c) The proportion of length 
of introduction to length of play must be judged according to what 
the author wants to accomplish, (d) An introduction like this is a 
digression, (e) This is an example of properly balanced proportion. 

( ) 

9. Which of the following are the best topic headings for the main 

parts of this section? (a) Relevance and Proportion, (b) Order and 
Safe Digressions, (c) Unclear Communication and Clear Communica¬ 
tion. (d) Apparent Digressions and Intentional Digressions, (e) Con¬ 
secutive Discourse and Order. ( ) 

10. The best statement about the purpose of this section is, (a) For 

the clearest communication the sp>caker should organize his materials 
according to an established pattern, (b) Organized discourse includes 
the idea of relevant materials presented proportionally, (c) Consecu¬ 
tive discourse by its very nature is organized, (d) Conversations should 
contain only pertinent materials, (e) Conversations are usually not 
organized. ( ) 


Test for Exercise 8 

1. Gaining attention (a) is best accomplished by asking a rhetorical 
question, (b) is a process of expressing one’s personality, (c) is neces- 
.sary in a talk but not in a paper, (d) is never a problem if a talker 
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forgets about his audience, (e) is different for every speech or paper 

2 Gaining attention may be affected (a) by general conditions which 
underlie the speaker’s discourse, (b) by specific events which relate to 
his discourse, (c) by the knowledge and interest which the audience 

possesses, (d) by both b and c. (e) by a, A, and c. , . . 

3. Starting a speech with a direct statement of purpose (a) is never 

an effective way of leading into a topic, (b) can be effective if t e 
speaker is sure of his audience’s interest, (c) is always an effective tvay 
of leading into a topic, (d) is undoubtedly superior to all other meth¬ 
ods of gaining attention, (e) tells the audience that the topic is so 
important that they need not be enticed into listening. ^ ^ 

4. Which is the best assumption concerning the problem of gaming 
attention? (a) Any method of gaining attention shoul.l develop the 
speaker’s purpose, (b) Of the common ways of gaming attention, the 
anecdote need not be related to the topic of the speaker s discourse, 
(c) Any discourse can be profitably opened with a loke. (d) A rhetor¬ 
ical question gains attention immediately and directly opens the topic 
for discussion; it should be used oftencr. (c) The writer should depend 
on exclamation points, tmtlerscoring, and capital letters to help gam 

attention. . , . , 

5. The transition which obviously shows the closest relation to the 

speaker’s purpose is (a) the special-duty connective, (b) the key word 
(or words) used in the introduction as headings for mam divisions 
of the discourse, (c) the key word (or words) used in the discussion 
to show the development of the discourse as forecast m the introduc¬ 
tion. (d) the type described in b and c. (e) the type described m 

a and b. .■ 

6. Which of the following special-duty connectives suggest a dis¬ 
cussion based on contrast’ (a) Because, since, crmsequently. (h) First 
second, third, (c) But, yet, nevertheless, (d) Above, behind, aroiiiu . 

(e) Accordingly, briefly, in fact. 

7. Special-duty connectives may be usetl to (a) |om tdeas within 
a sentence, (b) unite ideas in adjacent sentences (c) connect ideas m 
different main divisions of the discourse, (d) fulfill all of the functions 
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listed in a, b, and c. (e) fulfill none of the functions listed in a, 

b, and c. ( ) 

8. “At the stroke of midnight, Phil began our race well. . . . Phil 

came in to refuel at 3 A.M. . . . Five of the twelve hours were now 
behind us. . . . There was a wrench at the safety belt at the first 
plunge end over end, . . In this quotation transitions are (a) not 
present, (b) implicit in the parallel construction, (c) special-duty con¬ 
nectives suggesting cause and effect, (d) words and phrases suggesting 
the passage of time, (e) adjectival clauses. ( ) 

9. The number of main divisions contained in this section is (a) 

one. (b) two. (c) three, (d) four, (e) five. { ) 

10. The main purpose of this section is (a) to explain the relation¬ 

ship between the speaker’s purpose and organization, (b) to evaluate 
different methods of gaining attention, (c) to suggest ways of gaining 
attention, (d) to relate the problem of gaining attention to the speak¬ 
er’s purpose and to explain obvious methods of gaining unity, (e) to 
list connectives that will aid over-all unity, to illustrate the use of key 
words, to emphasize the importance of unity. ( ) 

Test for Exercise 9 

1. Two of the following topics were used in this section to illustrate 

informal analysis: One, a golfer’s analysis of his playing; two, the 
students of Gohunkus College; three, combining forms of words in 
advertising; four, kinds of erosion. Select the proper group: (a) One 
and two. (b) One and three, (c) One and four, (d) Two and three, 
(c) Two and four. ( ) 

2. Two of the following topics were used in this section to illustrate 

formal analysis; One, hyphenated words as adjectives; two, soil ero¬ 
sion; three, the forty-eight states of the union; four, students of Go¬ 
hunkus College. Select the proper group: (a) One and two. (b) One 
and three, (c) One and four, (d) Two and three, (e) Two and 
four. ( ) 

3. Three functions of analysis are included in this list: One, to 
divide; two, to think; three, to limit; four, to relate; five, to analyze. 
Select the proper group: (a) One, two, three, (b) Two, three, four. 
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(c) Three, four, five, (d) One. three, four, (e) One. four, five. ( ) 

4. The structure of discourse based on informal analysis (a) is 

likely to be more haphazard than that based on formal analysis, (h) 
by its very nature must be more haphazard than that based on formal 
analysis, (c) is likely to be less haphazard than that based on formal 
analysis, (d) by its very nature must be less haphazard than that 
based on formal analysis, (e) cannot have any perceivable organiza¬ 
tion. ^ ^ 

5. The example of Mr. Greenthum’s interest in -‘erosion'’ illustrates 

(a) the use of both forma! and informal analysis in the same prob¬ 
lem. (b) the use of informal and haphazard organization in the same 
problem, (c) the use of classification or synthesis alone, (d) the use 
of division or partition alone, (e) the use of classification and partition 

in the same problem. ^ ^ 

6. The example of the analysis of the tliree thousand student, ot 

Gohunkus College illustrates (a) the application of dilTcrent rules of 
analysis to the same subject matter, (b) faulty an.ilysis. (c) the \ io 
lation of a consistent rule of analysis, (cl) faulty classification, (e) 

informal analysis. ^ ^ 

7. According to the principle of mutual exclusiveness, whicli one o 

the following best prevents -‘overlaiiping"' (a) School boys classihed 
into groups of tall, medium, short, (b) School hoys classifie.I into 

groups of fat. average, thin, skmny. (c) School boys classified into 

heights over five feet, between four and five feet, under lour feet, (cl) 
School boys classified into groups of very tall. tall, average, short, very 
short, (e) School boys classified into groups of obese, fat, average, 

thin, anemic. ^ . 

8. Placing each book in one's l.l.rary into a group according to the 

author’s last name is an example of (a) p.-..tion violating utcius.ve- 
ness. (b) partition assuring inclusivcncss. (c) classification following 
a consistent rule of analysis, (d) classifica.ion violating a consistent 

rule of analysis, (c) informal analysis. 

9. This section is organized according to (a) no set plam ( >) types 
of analysis for exposition, (c) what is clear exposition, (d) intormal 
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analysis, (e) a plan suggested in “Wide-Horizon Windshields and 
Crocus-Crisp Pique.” ( ) 

10. The main purpose of this section is to (a) discuss the “rules” of 
sound analysis, (b) explain how to organize clear exposition, (c) 
argue that common, everyday analysis should be formal analysis, (d) 
illustrate how problems in various fields can make use of formal 
analysis, (e) stimulate students into doing the applications following 
this section. ( ) 

Test for Exercise 10 

1. Of these six—who? what? why? where? when? how?—one who 

is analyzing for cause-and-effect is mainly interested in (a) who? 
what? (b) why? where? (c) when? how? (d) who? where? (e) 
why? how? ( ) 

2. The most important links in a causal chain are (a) those which 

are significant to the analyzer, (b) the causal links, (c) the imme¬ 
diate cause and the immediate effect, (d) five in number, (e) never 
more than two in number. ( ) 

3. Mr. B’s accident illustrates (a) that the number of links in a 

causal chain are always the same, (b) that the number of links in 
a chain depends on the reason for someone’s being interested in the 
chain, (c) the importance of having accident insurance, (d) how a 

causal chain grows by gradually adding links to it. (e) Mr. B’s su¬ 
periority in analysis over his foreman and his plant manager. ( ) 

4. According to Giambattista Vico, the best organization for dis¬ 

course which explains a causal sequence would be (a) major causes, 
(b) minor causes, (c) major and minor causes, (d) cause-to-cl7ect. 
(e) cffect-to-cause. ( ) 

5. One of the following list is least descriptive of cause-to-efTect 

structure: which one? (a) Story-like structure, (b) Development 
toward climax, (c) Classification into major and minor causes, (d) 
Usual chronological (time) development, (e) Final effect revealed 
in order of its usual occurrence. ( ) 

6. In the ordinary news story found in a newspaper, the effect of 
a scries of causes is usually (a) revealed in the last paragraph, (b) 
summarized in the first paragraph, (c) explained fully in the second. 
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third, and fourth paragraphs, (d) not divulged until near the end of 
the story, (e) explained more fully on the editorial page. ( ) 

7. By linking an insignificant cause to an important effect in the 
first sentence, a speaker can gam attention (a) by giving the back¬ 
ground of the problem, (b) by citing a quotation, (c) b> making a 
startling statement, (d) by telling an anecdote, (e) so t lat le <- ocs 
not need a statement of purpose anywhere in his talk or paper. ( 

8. What is the organization of this paragraph: “As she reached to 
catch her hat, which the wind had blown off. she lost her xilancc, 
slipped on the icy step, plunged down the entire flight, and broke a 
leg. That’s why she hasn’t been in class for the last two weeks, (a) 
Cause-to-c0ect. (b) EfTcct-to-cause. (c) Maior causes aiul minor e - 
fects. (d) Minor causes anti major causes, (e) No pereeisaae or-.ai ^ 

9. The number of main divisions in this section is (a) one. ( >) 

two. (c) three, (d) four, (e) six. , i 

10. The main purpose of .h,s see,on ,s (a) ,o expl un wha. cven.x 

are. (b) to relate time and causes, (c) to l-clp tire reader to pred.et an 
effect from the known causes, (d) to explain wha, a causal .sequence 
is and how it may be orsan.r.ed ,n d.scourse. (e) m ment.on ,he ,n- 
portance of the history of chans.np from a behef ,n super,,.,,oral 

causes of all events. 

Tkst roK I-.M KCISI- 11 

1. Which one of the following particularly pertains to ^ 

subjective meaning? (a) symbol (lA crmno.ation (c) fknouuum (.1) 

word (c) definition .i . 

2 . Wbicb one of the following pari.culaily perl.nns lo 'V' 

objective meaning.? (a) symbol (b) eonuo,a„on (c) deno,a,.on ( ) 
word (e) definition . KfiT a nar, of connotation.? (a) 

3. Which one of the following is N • 1 

subject or person (b) symbol or wool (e) ob,ec, or referent (d .dc. 

or conception (c) communication or expression i , , rk Ivivt* 

4. WhLh one of the following shows titc meaning tha ord e 
or have had.? (a) verbal context (b) exper.enual context (c) d etion 

arics (d) arbitrary definitions (c) all of the prcccc in^ 
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5. In the minimum definition or classification, the differentia (a) 

is identical with the term to be defined, (b) distinguishes the defined 
term from other terms in the same class, (c) is the class in which the 
defined term falls, (d) distinguishes the genus from the defined term, 
(e) needs definition. ( ) 

6. Which one of the following statements gives the best advice to 

someone making a minimum definition.^ (a) The genus should be as 
narrow as possible, (b) The term should not be defined subjectively, 
(c) The definition should be phrased “semantically.” (d) Each of the 
preceding statements contains important advice, (e) None of the 
preceding statements contains important advice. ( ) 

7. In order for communication to take place, there must be (a) 

no private connotation attached to words, (b) an actual object present 
for both the speaker and the audience to refer to. (c) no ideas or con¬ 
ceptions attached to the words, (d) public connotation attached to 
the words, (e) no symbols, other than words, used. ( ) 

8. Which one of the following is not an example of showing mean¬ 

ing by denotation? (a) consulting the dictionary (b) introducing two 
strangers (c) answering the question what is a rose? by pointing to 
the flower (d) answering the question how do you play baseball? by 
taking the questioner to a game (e) letting a child taste sea water 
after he has asked, “Is the ocean salty?” ( ) 

9. The following general topics were considered in this section: (i) 

meaning of words, (ii) careful minimum definitions, (iii) connota¬ 
tion, (iv) denotation. In what order were they discussed in the selec¬ 
tion? (a) i, iv, iii, ii (b) iv, iii, ii, i (c) i, ii, iii, iv, (d) iv, ii, iii, i (c) 
iii. iv, ii, i ( ) 

10. Which is the best topic heading for the section? (a) Difficulties 
of Communication (b) Difficulties of Exposition (c) Exposition 
and Definition (d) Private Connotation (e) Public Connotation 

( ) 

Test for Exercise 12 


1. Which one of the following best describes an argument? (a) 
The aim of an argument is to influence someone else to believe in a 
certain way or to act in a certain way. (b) A good argument is pre- 
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dominantly emotional in appeal, (c) An emotional approach in an 
argument is always superior to a rational approach, (d) The argucr 
should be himself, (e) The best argument is based on the princi[>Ies 
of Cicero. ( ) 

2. The authority who said that the speaker in an argument should 
“have heard, seen, and read much” was (a) Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

(b) Harry S. Truman, (c) Adlai E. Stevenson, (d) Cicero, fc) 

Starch. ( ) 

3. Among the strongest drives and motives listed in the study cited 

by Starch was (a) leasing, (b) shyness, (c) appetite-hunger, (d) 

amusement, (e) fear. ( ) 

4. In order to work most easily toward agreement, both the speaker 

and the audience sliould (a) try to be as emotional as possible, (h) 
adopt an attitude of “Let’s sec . . (c) build up barriers between 

themselves, (d) insist on a proposition with involved phraseolog), 

(c) reject or accept the opponent’s argument immediately in onler 

not to reveal a w'cakness in their own positions. ( ) 

5. If both the speaker and the audience agree on a proposition, the 

proposition (a) is not important, (b) does not express a conviction, 
(c) is too subjective in its phraseology, (d) is unclear, (e) is not argu¬ 
able. f ) 

6. If a proposition contains too many general and abstract terms, 

it is faulty because it is (a) unclearly w-ortled. (b) unargu.ible. (c) 
too objective, (d) not worth-w'hile or meritorious as an argument. 

(e) too expository. ( ) 

7. One would expect a highly emotional person with strong beliefs 
on a subject to phrase a proposition concerning that subject (a) in 
objective words, (b) in words that w'ould reveal his prejudice, (c) 
clearly and unambiguously, (d) so that the audience would consider 
the subject worthw-hile. (e) in such a way that the audience would 

disregard the argument. ( ) 

8. “Deaths due to cancer should be lowered in the United States.” 

The main fault of this proposition is that it is not (a) im|)oriaiu 
enough to argue, (b) objectively stated, (c) easily proved, (d) argu¬ 
able. (c) clearly phrased. ( ) 
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9. This section listed five “rules” for the phrasing of good proposi¬ 

tions; these rules appeared in the discussion of (a) reason and emo¬ 
tion. (b) importance of the speaker, (c) influence of the audience, 
(d) motivations and drives of people involved in arguments, (e) 
clarity of aim. ( ) 

10. Which heading best describes the central idea of this section? 
(a) Argument (b) Exposition and Argument (c) Problems of Clear 
Purpose and of Agreement in Argument (d) The Rules for Phrasing 
Acceptable Propositions (e) How to Avoid Emotion in Argument 

( ) 


Test for Exercise 13 


1. Although direct experience may be convincing as evidence, (a) it 

cannot be reported to someone else, (b) the person having the experi¬ 
ence cannot report it to anyone else, (c) no one can have a direct 
experience, (d) it is usually too inconvenient to use as evidence, (e) 
no one can believe it because of emotional prejudice. ( ) 

2. If an arguer cannot rely on direct experience as evidence, he must 

(a) depend on reports of experiences, (b) refer to newspaper accounts, 
(c) expect to lose his argument, (d) rely on an emotional approach 
to sway his audience, (e) throw out all of his evidence. ( ) 

3. The bottom four rungs on the ladder of evidence may be labelled 

(i) third-hand report, (ii) first-hand report, (iii) direct experience, 
(iv) second-hand report. The proper order of these labels from the 
bottom rung toward the top is (a) i, ii, iii, iv. (b) ii, iv, i, iii. (c) 
iii, i, iv, ii. (d) iv, ii, iii, i. (e) iii, ii, iv, i. ( ) 

■4. The statement that “the lower order reports are less likely to 


contain errors of transmission” means that of the rungs on the ladder 
of evidence the most reliable are (a) second-hand and third-hand re¬ 
ports. (b) first-hand and second-hand reports, (c) direct experience 
and first-hand reports, (d) first-hand and third-hand reports, (e) 
direct experience and third-hand reports. ( ) 

5. The criterion that reports should be up-to-date is especially im¬ 
portant if tlie argument is on (a) a universal topic, (b) the opinions 
of the ancients, (c) ulterior motives, (d) rapidly changing subject 
matter, (e) oiit-modcd theories. ( ) 
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6. Which of the following are likely to make the most objective 
reports? (a) non-partisan groups, (b) scientific researchers, (c) adver¬ 
tisers. (d) non-partisan groups and scientific researchers, (e) scientific 

researchers and advertisers. ( ) 

7. Which statement is the best advice for evaluating evidence as 

suitable for an argument? (a) What is traditional is always safe evi¬ 
dence. (b) Adages and customs, if followed, tend to work against 
openmindedness, (c) Ready-made interpretations usually throw new 
light on evidence, (d) Public opinion is always the best guide for 
accepting evidence to use in an argument, (e) Any report can be ac¬ 
cepted unqualifiedly. ( ) 

8. Which one of the following pieces of information could an 

argucr most safely use without needing to cite his source of informa¬ 
tion? (a) The American Declaration of Indepctulence was signed 
July 4, 1776. (b) Sir Francis Bacon wrote the plays usually assigned 
to Shakespeare, (c) The atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima resulted 
in nearly 100,000 casualties, (d) In spite of reports to the contrary, 
George Washington actually did chop down a cherry tree when he 
was a boy. (e) The blacksmith in Longfellow’s poem is a real 

person. ( ) 

9. The first topic consitlercd in this section is (a) good argument, 

(b) up-to-date reports, (c) authoritative reports, (d) objective reports, 
(e) first-hand reports. ( ) 

10. The central idea of this section is (a) what kind of reports arc 
reliable for argument, (b) how to gather material for a good argu¬ 
ment. (c) finding evidence when there is a scarcity of it. (d) how to 
make a good report instead of a good argument, (c) conlempor.iry 

issues. ( ) 

Tfcs r I OR Exf.rcisf. H 

1. Relying on emotional appeal to win an argument includes (a) 

wrenching from context, (b) padding the material, (c) ad honuncm 
argument, (d) faulty classification, (c) red herring. ( ) 

2. Mishandling the evidence to win an argument includes (a) ly¬ 

ing. (b) ad popultttn argument, (c) faulty analogy, (d) card stack¬ 
ing. (c) ad homincm argument. ( ) 
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3. Another name for one type of faulty causal analysis is (a) ad 

hominem argument, (b) ad populum argument, (c) ad verecundiam 
argument, (d) card stacking, (e) post hoc reasoning. ( ) 

4. Which one of the following statements is not true? (a) Any 
literal comparison is faulty because it must be incomplete, (b) The 
speaker should rely on the audience to detect his crooked thinking, 
(c) A figurative analogy tends to be evaluative, rather than exposi¬ 
tory. (d) In order for a "Big Lie” to be effective it must be systematic 
and organized, (e) A speaker can try to make his audience think he 
knows more than he does by the process of distortion called padding. 

( ) 

5. Card stacking and the red herring arc both examples of (a) 

wrenching from context, (b) equivocation, (c) subsidization, (d) 

faulty analogies, (e) irrelevant issues. ( ) 

6. The Communist charge that the United Nations forces used 

germ warfare in Korea is an example of the technique called (a) 
faulty analogy, (b) padding, (c) either-or classifying, (d) the lie. 
(e) silent refutation. ( ) 

7. Faulty classification includes (i) black-and-white categorizing, 
(ii) either-or classification, (iii) two-valued thinking, (iv) faulty anal¬ 
ysis. Of these four, the following can be called "yes and no" classifi¬ 
cation: (a) i, ii, iii. (b) ii, iii, iv. (c) i, iii, iv. (d) i, ii, iv. (e) iii. iv. 

( ) 

8. In a cigarette advertisement Enos “Country” Slaughter, all-star 

outfielder for the Cardinals and the Yankees, testifies, “After a hard 
game I always smoke a Llama because it is twice as refreshing. Why 
don’t you try Llamas too.^" This argument is an example of (a) 
lying, (b) appealing to authority, (c) card stacking, (d) faulty anal¬ 
ogy. (e) wrenching from context. ( ) 

9. The following main topics were covered in this section: (i) emo¬ 

tional appeals, (ii) handling evidence, (iii) fallacious reasoning. The 
order in which they were discussed is as follows: (a) Cii, iii.'(b) ii, 
iii, i. (c) iii, i, ii. (d) ii, i, iii. (e) iii, ii, i. ( ) 

10. The most informative title for this section is (a) How to Mis¬ 
handle Evidence, (b) How to Avoid Suppressing Evidence, (c) How 
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to Recognize and Avoid Types of Crooked Thinking, (d) Various 
Types of Emotional Appeals as Examples of Bad Argument, (e) 
Crooked Thinking Is Fallacious Reasoning. ( ) 

Test i-or Exercise 15 

1. According to this section, the relationship between hypotheses 
and policies is (a) that the two arc independent of each other in argu¬ 
ment. (b) that the two are independent of each other in exposition, 
(c) that proving a proposition of policy first is necessary before one 
can prove an hypothesis, (d) that proving a proposition of hypothesis 
first is necessary before one can prove a policy, (c) that the two fall 

into difierent types of discourse. ( ) 

2. Submitting one's own experience as evidence in an argument is 

permissible (a) only when one is arguing an hypothesis, (b) only 
when one is arguing for a policy, (c) if one has had wide experience 
and is an expert, (d) if one’s experience has been like that of the 
audience’s, (e) if one is arguing a basic question. ( ) 

5. According to a quotation used as illustration (a) the Hammurabi 
code of laws as the oldest set of laws known to man has been replaced 
by the Sumerian code, (b) the Hammurabi code is still the oldest 
known set of laws, (c) Samuel Noah Kramer was the Sumerian king 
who founded the Third Dynasty of Ur. (d) a professor of assyriology 
discovered that Ur-Nammu established the Hammurabi code of laws, 
(e) 3191 B.C. is the date of founding the Third Code of Sumerian 

laws. ( ) 

4. An important characteristic of scientific observation is that (a) 
it is casual, (b) it is anthropological, (c) it maintains control of the 
materials, (d) there is a correlation between physique and occupation, 
(c) Hooion and Stagg used it in their study at Harvard. ( ) 

5. One would not be likely to fall into faulty induction in (a) using 
personal experiences, (b) controlled study, (c) reasoning from known 
principles, (d) using others’ experiences, (e) any of the preceding. 

( ) 

6. Use of secondhand sources would be most likely to occur (a) 
if one wished to use his own personal experiences in an argument. 
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(b) if one wished to use others’ personal experiences in an argument. 

(c) in historical research, (d) in controlled study, (e) in scientific ob¬ 
servation. ( ) 

7. Historical research may include (a) examining others’ personal 

experiences, (b) using scientific research, (c) applying standards, (d) 
everything listed in “a,” “b,” and “c.” (e) nothing listed above. ( ) 

8. “Making 600 points in thirty games, leading his team in number 

of assists, playing the largest number of minutes during the season— 
these are proof that he is the most valuable member of the team.” 
This argument is an example of finding answers (a) from personal 
experience, (b) through controlled study, (c) from others’ personal ex¬ 
periences. (d) by applying standards, (e) by reasoning from known 
principles. ( ) 

9. The number of main topics considered in this section is (a) 

one. (b) two. (c) three, (d) four, (e) five. ( ) 

10. The most informative title for this section is (a) How to Make 

Use of Personal Experience, (b) Ways of Proving an Hypothesis, 
(c) How to Win an Argument, (d) How to Ask Questions, (e) 
Ways of Phrasing Hypotheses. ( ) 


Test for E.xercise 16 

1. A synonym for the issue of need is (a) problem, (b) primary, 

(c) fundamental, (d) important, (e) solution. ( ) 

2. A synonym for the issue of workability is (a) policy, (b) solu¬ 
tion. (c) argument, (d) fundamental, (e) implication. ( ) 

3. The two basic issues which are complementary (help each other) 

are (a) benefits and superiority, (b) need and workability, (c) work¬ 
ability and benefits, (d) need and benefits, (c) workability and 
superiority. ^ y 

4. In the section were several quotations from an article by one 

man to illustrate the function of the basic issues in an argument of 
policy. The name of this man is (a) Leo Phearman. (b) Dael Wolfle. 
(c) John Waffle, (d) S. L. Pressey. (e) Dale Jackson. ( ) 

5. Throughout the section were quotations that dealt with (a) the 

solution for world peace, (b) American science, (c) the increase of 
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college education, (d) a plan for giving bright young people more 
education, (e) the “Iowa” Plan. ( ) 

6. Of the top two percent of Iowa high-school seniors who lake 

the Iowa Test of Educational Development, the percentage going on 
to college is (a) 77%. (b) 827r. (c) H7%. (d) 92^ . (e) 977r. ( ) 

7. The strongest argument of policy would consider (a) need, (b) 
need and workability, (c) workability and benefits, (d) need, work¬ 
ability, and benefits, (c) need, workability, benefits, and superiority. 

( ) 

8. “We all realize the need for some plan, and we all realize that 

most of the plans suggested will w’ork. Hut let me tell you why my 
plan is better than the others that have been projjosed here to¬ 
night. . . The speaker of the preceding two sentences is about to 
discuss (a) the issue of need, (b) tlte workability of his plan, (c) 
the benefits that his plan has. (d) what makes his plan superior, (e) 
the emotional basis of his argument. ( ) 

9. The number of main divisions in tliis section is (a) one, (b) two, 

(c) three, (d) four, (e) five. ( ) 

10. The most informative title for this section is (a) Four W'ays 
to Analyze an Argument, (b) Four Issues of Argumentative AnaK- 
sis. (c) Four Issues Basic to Proving a Policy, (d) Four Ways of Sup¬ 


port. (c) Four Ways to Find Issues. ( ) 

KEY TO READING COMPREHENSK^N TESTS 
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will be found direclly 0 J)po^itc ihe reading lime. For example, if you read Exercise 1 in 
five minutes, your reading rate is 234 words per minute. 
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READING: RATE 

RRl Adjust your speed to your purpose. 

The ‘^ood reader does not read everything at the same rate. 
Sometimes Ite'wants to “taste the flavor” of a book, so he consciously 
slows down; sometimes he wants to skim rapidly for information, so 
he runs his eye down a page in several slanting movements that cover 

five or six lines. 

It you have never done so, try reading some average paper¬ 
backed novel in one sitting of about three hours. If you h.ave never 
done so, try spending a half hour on a page of poetry. This should 
illustrate vividly the advantages and delights of both methods-both 

good for difTcrent purposes. 

RR2 Try consciously to read faster. 

Ordinarily you probably read at what you consider a com¬ 
fortable pace. If vou are an average person, you can read faster than 
your normal speetl without loss of comprehension. Each day for the 
next week, practice for ten or fifteen minutes reading at a rate which 
seems fast for yoti-of course without reading so fast you lose the 
train of ideas. Try to carry this speed over into your regti ar reading 
for study anti recreation. This new speed should soon become your 
normal speed. If you cannot consciously read Lister, you have un¬ 
doubtedly acquired some bad habits and will need special training 

10 rid ytnirsclf of ilicm. 

RR3 Decrease ihc nuinbci of fixations per line. 

In order to "see,” the eye must stop to focus. Ihis stopping to 
focus is called a ftxcUion. The poor reader makes more fixations in a 
line than a goo<l readier does. A very unskillful reader may iixate on 

every in a w(>r<l: 

On 2 May 1954 Stan Musial hit five homcruns in a cloublc- 

. 

header with New York. 
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An unskillful reader may fixate on every word: 

On 2 May 1954 Stan Musial hit five homeruns in a double- 

. . ... ... . ... 

header with New York. 

• • • • 

A skillful reader will “take in” several words with one fixation: 

On 2 May 1954 Stan Musial hit five homeruns in a double- 

header with New York. 

# 

Have a friend count how many times you fixate in a line as 
you read a paragraph of average material. This task is comparatively 
easy with a properly adjusted mirror. [Note: each “jerk” of the eyeball 
should be counted as a fixation; count the total number of jerks in 
the entire paragraph and divide by the number of lines in the para¬ 
graph.] For an ordinary line of print in an ordinary book (like this 
one), you should average about four fixations per line. If yours arc 
more than four you should consciously try to decrease the number 
of fixations. [Note: in your actual reading, however, you should never 

be conscious of a fixation.] 

RR4 Shorten each fixation pause. 

Merely decreasing the number of fixations in each line will 

nnt, in itself, increase your speed. You must also shorten the length of 
fixation. As you read, only about one-sixteenth of your time is spent 
in men ing the eye. Fifteen-sixteenths of your time is spent in fixating. 
'I he poorer reader will spend more time on each fixation—perhaps as 
much as one-half second; the better reader is likely to fixate for less 

than one-fifth second. 

RR5 Increase your recognition span. 

Tlic amount of space your eye covers in one fixation is your 

yrogmeion span. If you have five fixations for each line, your span 
is likely to be greater than someone whose fixations number ten. The 
|x)or reader loses the equivalent of one span on each line of reading 
material by fixating on the first and last letter of the line: 

On 2 May 1954 Stan Musial hit five homeruns. 
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Thus one-half span is wasted on empty margin at the beginning of the 
line, and another one-half span is wasted on empty margin at the end 
of the line. The skillful reader makes each span do a full job: 

On 2 May 1954 Stan Musial hit five homeruns. 


RR6 Eliminate regressions. 

A poor reader constantly feels the necessity of checking back 
on words and figures that he missed the first time he read the line. 
This going back is called regression. Occasional regression is normal, 
but continual regression is just a bad habit which interrupts the flow 
of thought which the writer is developing. 

RR7 Eliminate lip-reading and silent vocalization. 

If your lips move as you read silently, you are guilty of lip- 
reading and, quite probably, silent vocalization. In other words, you 
read silently the way you read aloud—by pronouncing to yourself each 
syllabic and word. As a minimum standard, you should be able to 
read at least twice as fast silently as you do orally. The more difficult 
the material becomes the more likely you are to fall into lip-reading 
and silent vocalization; in this situation, too, there is more reason 
for this kind of reading—but you should not read everything in this 

time-wasting fashion. 


RR8 Use available mechanical reading aids. 

(a) Films. Special films (for example, those prepared by 
Harvard and Iowa universities) have been made to increase reading 
skills. If you have the opportunity, visit several training sessions that 

use these films. 

(b) Accelerators. Special, electrically controlled machines 
with shutters that descend over a page of reading material at a pre- 
determined rate can force you into more rapid reading. Perhaps your 
college has several of these accelerators for the use of students; inquire 

of your instructor. 

(c) Tachistoscopes. The tachisioscopc is designed to increase 
your eye span and to decrease the length of your fixations. 
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5 SPELLING 

Spelling is essentially an individual problem. The generahza- 
dons listed below are the ones which are likely to be most useful to 
most people. But, like all generalizations or rules, they have escep- 

The good speller has developed a sense of the forms of words 
-by becoming aware of the letters which make up a word. Norma ly 
a college instructor assumes that high-school graduates have developed 
this sense of form for those words most often used Most college 
courses of study are too crowded already to allot much formal class 
instruction to spelling. In other words, learning to spell, if you haven t 
already done so, is your problem. And only you can solve tt. Here i 
a plan tvhich will improve your spelling-provided you work at ,t 

conscientiously. , 

(1) Enter each misspelled word that your instructor checks 

on your papers on a V' x 3" card. Write your misspelled version on 
one side of the card in red pencil; write the correct version on the 

other side of the card in blue pencil. 

(2) Each day review your personal file of spelling demons by 

(a) noting the version in red, (b) mentally correcting the misspelled 
word, (c) actually writing the correct version, and (d) checking 

Steps (b) and (c) with the version in blue. 

(3) Repeat steps (b), (c), and (d) as often as necessary for 

anv word until you can spell it correctly in a given review session. 
Never conclude a review session with a misspelled version fresh m 

your mind. 



USING CAPITALS 


L(h'.ic.\l Uses. 
lional, but occasionally 

meaning. 


Most of the uses of capital letters are conven- 
a capital letter misused can cause a change in 
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SI a Capitalize specific names and adjectives derived 
from them. 

(1) Specific persons: Shakespeare, Shakespearean; lohnson. 

Johnsonian; Napoleon, Napoleonic. 

(2) Specific places: New York, New Yorker; West Virginia, 

West Virginian; France, French; America, American; India, Indian; 
Mid-West, Mid-Westerner; the Orient, Oriental; the South, 
Southerner. 

(3) Specific days, events, periods: Sunday, Fourth of July, 
Christmas, Korean War. the Middle Ages, the X’ictorian Period. 
[Note: It is general practice among newspapers to capitalize only the 
most important word in a compound name: Korean war, Midtlle ages. 
Victorian period, Missouri river, lake Superior. Atlantic ocean, etc. 
The writer must adapt himself to the style sheet of such publications.] 

(4) Troublesome instances: 

(a) Words referring to points of the compass usually are 
not capitalized: Columbus sailed The sun rises in the 


(b) Names referring to a general class or group usually 
arc not capitalized; thus: a university, a college, my school; 
but: Oberlin College, Harvard University, Wharron School 
of Finance. Thus: history, mathematics, literature; but: His¬ 
tory I, Malliematics 10k Elizabethan Literature 221. Ihus. 
my father, my mother, my sister, bis brother, your uncle, their 
father and mother; but: Mother, Fatlier, Sis (these are n.imes). 



FORMINC POSSESSIVHS 
To show ownership, add V to all singular names and 


nouns. 

(1) This is Father’s hat. 

(2) That is the cat’s food, not the dog’s. 

(.3) George’s car is brown, but James’s car is black. 

(4) We lived for a year at my mother-in-law’s house. 

{Note: An alternative method, just as correct, allows the .addi- 
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tion of only an apostrophe if the singular name ends in s: James car, 
Charles’ car, Dickens’ novel.] 

S2b To show joint ownership, add '5 to the last name of 
two or more names. 

(1) The bicycle was on sale at Frank & Seder’s hardware 
store. [The store belongs jointly to Frank & Seder.] 

(2) The dog that won the championship belongs to Mary 
and Jane’s sister. [In order to show that the sister is Jane’s, but not 
Mary’s, rewrite as follows; . . . belongs to Mary and to Janes sister. 
Or: Both Mary and Jane’s sister own the dog which . . .] 

S2c To show ownership, add only an apostrophe to 
plural names and nouns ending in s. 

(1) The boys’ hats were hanging neatly in a row. 

(2) Squirrels’ tails hanging from radio antennas seem to be 

the latest craze. 

(3) All of the millinery stores advertised ladies’ hats for sale. 

(4) Did you know that the Smiths’ house burned to the 

ground last night 

S2d To show ownership, add 's to plural names and 
nouns not ending in s. 

(1) Women’s rights were discussed at the first meetings of 
the United Nations. 

(2) Sales on men's clothing are infrequent in our town. 

S2e not use an apostrophe to form the possessive of 

personal pronouns. 

I: my, mine; we; our, ours; 

you: your, yours; they: their, theirs; 

he: his; she: her, hers; it: its [not it’s] 

[Note; Add 'r to form possessive of imiefinite pronouns—one, 
one's; another, another’s; somebody, somebody’s.] 
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S3 FORMING COMPOUNDS 

S3a Use a hyphen to make two or more words function 
as one. 

Examples: blue-green water, a spit-and-polish organization, 
white-hot furnace, two-by-four room, an up-to-date book, broken¬ 
hearted confession. 

[Note: Two-word numbers from twenty-one through ninety- 
nine arc usually hyphenated.] 

[Note: When in doubt about the status of a word, whether 
accepted as a hyphenated compound or as a single word, consult \our 
dictionary.] 

S3b Use a hyphen to divide a wortl at the end of a line. 

The hyphen should “break ’ the word between syllables. When 
in doubt, consult your dictionary. 


S4 


USING ITALICS 


This sentence is iuiUcized. Notice the dilTerence in the kind 
of type. To indicate italics when you are writing in longliand or when 
you are typing, underline the worils \ou want italicized. 

S4a Italicize (underline) titles of Irooks, plays, maga¬ 
zines, newspapers, musical works, ivoiks of ait. 
names of ships and aiiplanes. 

Put quotation marks around titles ol shorter works like poems, 
chapters of a book, short stories, magazine articles, newspaper articles 

and editorials. 

(1) Melville’s Moby Dtck opens with a chapter called “Lex.m- 

ings." 

(2) A significant [)oem in Whitman’s Lawes of C,russ is 
"Song of Myself.” 

(3) “Aunt Lizzie’s Lexicon" is an .irticle appearing m the 

Christmas book issue of Suturday Rci/icn\ 

(4) The New York Herald Tnhnnc treats tlie annual income 
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tax problem with a light touch in an editorial, Youth and the Income 
Tax.” 

[Note; Sometimes titles, etc. are put in bold face type, some¬ 
times they are CAPITALIZED, sometimes they are placed in small 

CAPITALS.] 

S4b Italicize foreign words or phrases. 

Some foreign words and phrases have been Anglicized; that 

is. they have been accepted into the English language as English 
words: these are not italicized. If you are uncertain, a dictionary will 
help you to determine the standard usage. Unless using a foreign 
phrase is natural for you, avoid it. If your audience won’t understand 

it, avoid it. 

S4c Italicize a word used as a word, a letter used as a 
letter, a figure used as a figure. 

In communication, words, letters, and figures usually refer to 
something other than themselves which is their meaning; then they 
are not italicized. When words, letters, and figures refer to themselves, 
however, they are italicized. 

(1) How do you spell cat? [The word cat refers to c-a-t, not 
the animal.] 

(2) He writes a capital S so that it looks like a capital L. 
[Also used: He writes a capital “S” so that it looks like a capital “L.”] 

(3) Watch your p's and q’s. [Also: Watch your “p’s" and 

4i * 1 

C]S. 1 

S5 USING NUMBERS 

Whether to use figures or words in referring to numbers de¬ 
pends almost entirely on convention or a style sheet. Usually a good 
rule to follow is, Be consistent in a given paper. You can follow these 
suggestions as a style sheet to give you consistency: 

S5a Use figures to refer to numbers that require more 
than two words. 

Most people find it difficult to understand large numbers ex- 
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pressed in words: three million four hundred fifty-six thousand six 
hundred seventy-two; but figures are more easily understood: 3,-156,672. 

[Note; Most newspapers use words for numbers uj^ to ten; 
figures for numbers over ten.] 

S5b Do not use figures to start a sentence. 

By convention we arc accustomed to seeing a sentence begin 
with a capital letter. A figure gives a sentence a “naked” look. Re¬ 
word the sentence in order to avoid a figure as a first “word.” 


S6 FORMING PLURALS 


S6a Add s to the singular if pronouncing (he plural form 

does not add an extra syllable. 

Both the singular and the plural forms of the following worils. 
for example, have the same number of syllables: bo\’. boss; girl, girls; 
submarine, submarines; aiiplane. airplanes; ship, ships. 

(1) Exception: The plural form of some words is irregular: 
man, men; child, children; woman, women; mouse, mice; goose, geese; 
wife, wives; clf. elves; tool, leet; basis, b.ises; ox. oxen; (om;Uo, 
tomatoes. No easy gener.di/.iiion or rule will lulp you with such 
words. Either rnemori/.e the .icecpted plniai lorm or use a rcii.ii)le 
dictionary. 

(2) Exception: 'I'he jilurals ot wtails ctn/,n^ in "\" prccclcd 
by a consonant arc formed bs doipping die \ am! .id<hng ks. b.iby, 
babies; lady, hulies; cry. < ries. |Noie: S|'ccilic names (piopcr nouns) 
ending in y, how'cver, form their plur.il by a<!ding .>onl)': tine Mary, 
two Marys; one Sallv, two Sallys; oiu )imin>. two iimmys,| 

(5) Exception: The plurals td kiters and llgiMcs are formed 
by adding V; 8, 8’s (but: eight, tights); m. m's: l'^2l). P>20's (but: '20, 
’20s). 


S6b Add ei to the singulai if pronouncing ihc plural 
form add.s an extra .syllable. 

In ilie following cxample.s, foi ma.iiue, ilie plur.d foim has 
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one more syllable than the singular form: church, churches; fox, foxes; 

class, classes; hiss, hisses; beech, beeches. 

[Note: See, however, the exceptions listed in the preceding 

rule.] 

57 USING ABBREVIATIONS 

Communicatively, you may use abbreviations—as long as your 
audience understands what the abbreviation is for. Some abbreviations 
are so common that a writer can expect most people to understand and 
accept them: Dr., Mr.. Mrs., Jr., Sr., Ph.D., D.D., M.D. Except for 
such well-known and established abbreviations, however, you can be 
more certain of being understood if you do not abbreviate. 

58 FORMING CONTRACTIONS 

A contraction is a shortening of a word by the omission of 
letters. An apostrophe takes the place of the omission: cannot, can’t; 
does not, doesn’t; I will, I’ll; I am, I’m; it is, its; Class of 1955, Class 
of ’55; of the clock, o’clock. 


S9 ADDING PREFIXES 

S9a When adding a prefix to a root, do not change the 
spelling of either, 

disappear NOT dissappear disappo'mi NOT dissappomt 

grandma NOT granma //logical NOT /logical 

/mmediate NOT /mediate nnnecessary NOT //necessary 

S9b Separate some prefixes from the root with a hyphen. 
Ex-, self-, all-. Examples: ex-champion, self-respect, all- 

confercnce. 

Doubling a vowel. Examples: re-echo, not reecho; co-operate, 
not cooperate; micro-organism, not microorganism. 
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$10 ADDING SUFFIXES 

SlOo If root ends in e and suffix begins with vowel, drop 
the final e. 

write + ing = writing love -h able = lovable 

see + er = seer prime + ary = primary 

flute + ist = flutist foliate + ation - foliation 

Exceptions: traceable, cmbraccable, peaceable, etc. 

SI Ob If root ends in e and suffix begins with consonant, 
retain the final e. 

love + ly = lovely trite -j- ness = triteness 

care + less = careless taste + ful = tasteful 

refine + ment = refinement advertise -f ment = advertisement 
Exceptions: awe, awful; due, duly; lK)e, hoeing, etc. 

SlOc If root ends in y, change y to i and add suffix. If suf¬ 
fix begins with i, retain final y. 
rely + ance = reliance cr.nzv ^ ness = craziness 

fortify H- er = fortifier 'oercy + ful = merciful 


BUT 


rely -F ing = relying fortify + ing = fortifying 

Note: Spelling of parts of verbs vary: 

vary, varies, varied relv. relies, relied 

lay, lays, laid 
assay, assays, assayed 


pay. pays. pai<l 
array, arrays, arrayed 


U UNITS OF THOUGHT: P AR AG R .\PH ING 

U1 Use transitions to separate, yet relate, units of 

thought. 

Ulo (a) Units of Thought. 

See chapter I, Section 3. 
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Ulb (b) T ransitions. 

See Chapter IV, Section 2. 

U2 Give each unit of thought a sense of direction by 
explicitly stating a topic sentence. 

A topic sentence in a paragraph is analagous to a statement 
of purpose in the whole discourse. See Chapter 111, Section 2. 

U3 Give each unit of thought a sense of direction by 
connecting the sub-ideas (in the separate sentences) 
with appropriate transitions. 

Sec Chapter IV, Section 2. 


U4 Give each unit of thought a sense of direction by 
logical development. 

U4a (a) Logical Classification and Partition. 

See Chapter V, Section 1. 

U4b (b) Logical Time-Space Development. 

See Chapter V, Section 2. 

U4c (c) Logical Cause-to-Effect Development. 

See Chapter V, Section 3. 

U4d W Logical Development by Comparison. 

See Chapter V, Section 4. 

U4e (c) Logical Definition. 

See Chapter V, Section 5. ^ 

U4f (f) Logical Induction. 

See Chapter VI, Section 3. 

U4g (g) Logical Deduction. 

See Chapter VI, Section 3. 

U4h (h) Logical Fallacies. 

See Chapter VI, Section 4. 


U5 Give each unit of thought a sense of completeness by 
supplying a summarizing sentence. 

A final sentence added to a paragraph has the same function 
as a conclusion in a paper or a talk. It should refer to the topic sentence 
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and be a restatement of it. A summarizing sentence will be especially 
helpful if the unit of thought is complex or covers several paragraplis. 


Too many units of thought give the whole discourse 
the effect of under-development. 

(a) If you have but one or two sentences to a major idea 
(paragraph), each unit is likely to be inadequately developeti. Expand 
such units by citing specific examples, giving more evidence, or de¬ 
veloping your reasons in more detail. 

(b) If you iiave strung an idea out through several paragraphs 

in the style of the newspaper, gather all of the paragraphs whicli arc 
centered around one itlea into one larger paragraph. 


U7 

U8 

U9 

U10 


Be appropriately objective in the ticvelopment of 

each unit of thought. 

See Chapter II, Section 2. 


Develop each unit of thought specifically. 

Sec Chapter 11, Seeticu .. 

Develop an abstract idea wiih concrete exam 
Sec ChajUer II. Section 2. 



Develop an idea figmaiiselv 

See Chapter 11, Secii<*n 2. 


lor diet tiN’cncss. 


\ |- k. IS- 

VI Consult the tlkiioii.u, ..s lo 'lie i.ruicipal 

parts of troublesome vci bs. 

In English, v.-rhs have- n' l-,r.ns l„r .InfcmH uses: (1) 

the form of the infinitive, ealle.l the / r. „ -/ r.» e to ..uhe.iu- present 
time—I sinji now; (2) the fortn calln! /« '' n >'■ 'U< u ate | asl urn 
-I sang yesterday; (3) the form c.tilcl the /.-.o/ to tmheate 

perfect, or completed, actions or states ol iietn;;' 1 /'an sung mi.m 
ing; I have complete,1 the act of stng.ne, a, v-me 'inw preced.ng the 
present moment)- (-1) the form e.ilN I 'h' /-a"','/' , a stt )a 
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ending in ing and used as an adjective) or gerund (a verb ending in 
ing and used as a noun). 

The majority of verbs in the English language are weal{ (or 
regular) verbs; that is, the past tense and past participle are usually 
formed by adding ed or d to the present tense: 

Present Past Past Participle 

talk talker/ [has] ts\ked 

live live^/ [has] live^/ 

Some troublesome (strong) verbs, however, form their past 
tense and past participle irregularly —usually by changing the internal 
vowel (sw/m, swam, sw«m), sometimes by also adding a new ending 
(sld-ep, slep/, slep/), sometimes by making no change at all (burst, 
burst, burst). 

A college graduate is usually expected to know these distinc¬ 
tions and to follow the conventional forms given by the dictionary. 
Certain pitfalls to be avoided are the following: 

VI O (a) Using the past tense and the past participle interchange¬ 
ably. 

(1) Say: I sang [not sung] the song at the annual recital 
of the music class. 

(2) Say: I swam [not swum] the river as part of my 
initiation. 

(3) Say: I had gone [not went] home before it had 
started to rain. 

VI b (b) Omitting the ed, d, or t endings on the past tense or past 
participle oj weal{ verbs. 

(1) Say: I should have clears// [not clear] more money 
on the transaction. 

(2) Say: I could have raiser/ [not raise] the sum if I had 
more time. 

(3) Say: I would have slep/ [not slep] later if the radio 
hadn’t been so loud. 

(4) Say: I use./ [not use] to smoke. 
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Vie (c) Adding an unconventional d or t to the past tense or past 
participle of wea\ verbs. 

(1) Say: I drowned [not drotvnded] the cats two days 
after they were born. 

(2) Say: Kramer attacked (not attackted] Sedgwick with 
a strong offense at the net. 

(d) Confusing u;ea\ and strong verbs. 

(1) Say: I drew [not dratved] three aces. 

(2) Say; I blew [not blowed] out the candle. 

(3) Say: The balloon burst [not bursted]. 

(4) Say: I knew [not f{noived] the answer. 

Use the proper tense to clarify the time of an action 
or the sequence of action. 

Tense indicates the time of action or existence. 

(a) To show that the action is taking place now. use the 

present tense. 

(1) The boy down the road. 

(2) The boy is running down the road. 

Use these principal parts: (1) the present tense or (2) the 
present participle aided by an auxiliary, or helping, verb in the present 
tense (like is in is running, or am in am singing). 

V2b (b) To show that the action took 
past tense. 

(1) Liberace played by candlelight. 

(2) Liberace was playing by candlelight. 

Use these principal parts: (1) the past tense or (2) the present 
participle aided by an auxiliary verb in the past tense (like was in was 
playing, or were in Were you playing the piano?). 

V2c (c) To show that the action is to tal{c place in the future. 

use the future tense. 

(1) Dagmar will appear on TV tomorrow. 

(2) Dagmar wilt he appearing under the auspices of a 
new sponsor next year. 

Use these principal parts: (1) the form of the infinitive (pres- 


Vld 

V2 

V2a 
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enl tense) aided by an auxiliary verb in the future tense or (2) the 
present participle aided by an auxiliary verb in the future tense. 

V2d (d) To show that the action has been completed during any 
period of time up to the present, use the present perfect tense. 

(1) Jack Benny has starred in radio for many years. 

(2) Jack Benny has been starring in radio for many years. 
Use these principal parts: (1) the past participle aided by an 

auxiliary verb in the present tense or (2) the present participle aided 
by an auxiliary verb in the present perfect. 

V2e (e) To show that the action was completed prior to some 
specified time or prior to another act, use the past perfect tense. 

(1) Musial had hit the Giants’ pitchers for five homeruns 
in a double header before they walked him four times in one 
game. 

(2) I had written to her before I called her on the tele¬ 
phone. 

Use these principal parts: (1) the past participle aided by an 
auxiliary verb in the past tense or (2) the present participle aided by 
an auxiliary verb in the past perfect (I had been writing. . . .) 

V2f (f) To show that the action will be completed after a specified 
time or after another action, use the future perfect tense. 

(1) An hour after the first vehicle has landed on the 
beach, as many as three hundred more will have crossed it. 

(2) If 7// )ou have completed your term paper by the end 
of the semester? 

Use these principal parts: (1) the past participle aided by an 
auxiliary verb in the future tense or (2) the present participle aided 
by an auxiliary verb in the future perfect j By the end of ne.xt week 
you will have been enjoying California for five days.] 

V2g (g) To show general, universal, or "eternal" truth, use the 
present tense in a dependent clause even though the verb in the main 
clause is in the past tense. 

(1) Even after Magellan had sailed around the earth, a 
few people still refused to believe that the earth is round. 

(2) No matter what he said, snow is cold and so is ice. 
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V2h (h) To give the sense of immediacy in narration, you may 
use the present tense. Don't shift tenses needlessly. 

Note: write complete units of the story in the same tense. 
Shift tense only when there is an actual change of time in the story. 
Don’t wander carelessly from past to present to past, etc. 

V3 Use the active voice as much as possible. 

See also W2. 

In the active voice, the subject of the verb does the acting: 
fose shot the bear. In the passive voice, the subject of the verb is acted 
upon: The bear was shot by Jose. The active voice gives a sense of 
“something happening.” 

Exception: If the actor is unimportant or unknown, the pas¬ 
sive voice may be more effective than the active. If the sentence seems 
strained cast in the active voice, use the passive. 


w 


WORDS 


W1 Use fresh, original expressions. 

Avoid true, over-worked, hackneyed combinations of words 
that seem to lend elegance to your discourse, 'rritcncss is more admis¬ 
sible in talking than in writing. E\am[)les of trite expressions: 


abreast of the times 
as luck would have it 
bathed in tears 
blushing bride 
breakneck speed 
center of attracticjn 
conspicuous by us absence 
tlepihs of <lespair 
each am! cver\ fine 
fair sex 

green with envy 
in all its glory 
iron-bound 


alfing these hues 
at .1 loss for words 
better late than never 
brave as a lion 
busv as a liee 

4 

clear as crystal 
crack o( dawn 
drastic action 
easier said than done 
lilthy lucre 
heart’s desire 
in the last atialysis 
king’s ransom 
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last but not least 
little did I know 
nipped in the bud 
powers that be 
reigns supreme 
sigh of relief 
tired but happy 
words cannot express 


last straw 
Mother Earth 
nick of time 
proud father 
royal reception 
sorry specimen 
too funny for words 
wreathed in smiles 


W2 Use verbs in the active voice. 

Avoid the passive voice as much as possible. The active voice 
gives “life” to your discourse. In the active voice, the subject of the verb 
does the action: Lulu Perez knocked out Willie Pep. In the passive 
voice, the subject of the verb receives the action: Willie Pep was 
knocked out by Lulu Perez. Examples: 

Passive: In yesterday’s game, a home run was hit by Mickey 

Mantle. 

Active: In yesterday’s game, Mickey Mantle hit a home run. 
Note: When the “doer” of the action is not clear or specifically 
named, you may use the passive voice safely. 


W3 Use verbs that show specific action. 

You can give a greater sense of action to verbs in the active 
voice by choosing a more specific action. For example, He proceeded 
to go to the game can be improved by He wali{ed to the game, which, 
in turn, can be improved by He trotted to the game, to suggest a more 
specific action than mere “walking.” 


W4 Use “neutral” words and expressions. 

Avoid euphemisms to try to hide harsh or unpleasant events— 
except in personal conversation, letters, etc., in which the neutral word 
may unnecessarily cause the reader or listener to recall painful memo¬ 
ries. Examples: 


Euphemisms Neutral Term 

billiard studio for pool hall 

building superintendent for janitor 
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loan office 

passed to his reward 

pre-owned 

social disease 


for pawn shop 
for die 
for secondhand 
for venereal disease 


W5 Use “plain’* words and expressions. 

Avoid “fine” and “elegant” language. Avoid flowery language 
that seems to smack of “literary” usage. Too many adjectives can give 
the impression of "over-richness." Too many foreign language phrases 
can give the impression of “putting on.’ Too many polysyllabic \vords 
(big words, like polysyllabic) can give the impression of pedantry. 
Examples: 


Elegant Language 

agriculturist 

bootery 

matutinal meal 
matrimony 
paternal domicile 
prevaricate 
sanitary engineer 
soiree 

thoracic cavity 
tonsorial artist 


Plain Language 
for farmer 
for shoe store 
for breakfast 
for marriage 
for home 
for lie 

for garbage collector 
for party 
for chest 
for barber 


W6 Use the proper idioinaiic expression. 

Every language has its own combinations of words that mean 
something different from the sum of the literal meanings of the 
separate words. These combinations, however, arc accepted as insepara¬ 
ble and are, in a sense, compound words or terms. For example. He 
made good is an English idiom for He succeeded, hut He made n-elt 
is not idiomatic. So also, Take it oQ me is not the idiom for Believe 
me; Tal{e it from me, however, is. When you are not sure of the idiom 
(that is, what the right combination of words is or whether it is sl.ing 
or colloquial, etc.), consult your dictionary. Further examples, all 
idiomatic: 
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A college student must be able to accommodate himself to 

different instructors, (to adjust) 

Yes, I shall be able to accommodate you with a room and bath. 

(to furnish) 

I can’t agree to going to a basketball game on the night before 
a semester examination, (a thing or idea) 

I should like to agree with you, but I can’t, (a person) 

When he is driving a car, my father is apprehensive of all old 
wooden bridges, (danger) 

Many mothers are apprehensive for their children’s safety 
while they are at play, (someone’s safety) 

Can I confide in you? (divulge a secret) 

He confided his dog to the veterinarian’s care, (entrusted) 

Everyone should have a mastery of arithmetic, (a subject) 
Everyone must gain mastery over himself, (self) 


W7 Use as few words as possible. 

Extemporaneous or impromptu talking usually requires more 
words than the speaker actually needs to put across the meaning. This 
is excusable, if one considers the communicative situation. But failing 
to be economical of words in writing is not so easily excusable; the 
reader can expect the writer to prune all unnecessary verbiage from his 
discourse. Cut out all deadwood, pleonasms, redundancies similar to 
the following examples (avoid the italicized words in each combina¬ 
tion) : 


couldwV hardly 
everywhere all over 
had ought 
meet up with 
on account of because 
perfectly all right 
refer bacl( 
set rule 


couldn’t help but 
the fact that 
Mr. Clark he 
necessary requisites 
oral talk 
the reason why 
return again or bacl{^ 
should ought 
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W8 Choose words your audience considers appropriate. 

Consult your dictionary for the usage of a doubtful uord or 
expression. Words labelled slang and /////erale are often considered low 
brow; colloqxiidX, middle brow; no special label, high brow or stand¬ 
ard. Standard usage is always appropriate in formal college classes. 
Informal talks and papers will admit colloquial usage. Illiterate usages 
are generally frowned on in formal situations but slang can often be 
used without censure. 


Words carrying subject labels like rtir/iiiccture, astronomy, 
c/iewistry, physxcs, etc., are technical, an<l you can expect an ordinary 
audience to have difTiculty in understanding tliem. 

The following usages, for example, are agreed upon by The 
American College Dictionary (Harper), IVehsters New Collegiate 
Dictionary (Merriam-\\'ebster), and Webster’s New WorU Diction¬ 


ary (World); 


ail: colloquial for atli’crtisement 
aggravate: coIIot|uial Un proro/(e, irritate 
ain’t: illiterate {ox aren't, tsnt. (l}m not 
alibi: colloquial for excuse 
around: colloc)uial for about 

awful: collo(iuial for ugly, unpleasant, shocl^mg 
bust: slang for burst, bankrupt, hu. tame (a bronco) 
calculate: collcK]uiaI for intend, plan, guess, t/iinl; 
can: colloquial for may (a^k^l'4 permission) 
complected: colloquial or di.decal for complexurned 
cute: colloiiuial for pretty, pleasing 
(Lite: collcK]uin! for uppo/tfifveat 
(leal: collocjuial hustncsy (ran.HU tion 
enthuse: colloiiuial for to become enthusiastic 


com 


exam: collociuial for examination 
faze: collcxjiiial for worry, distuib 
fellow: colloquial for beau, suitor, fieiion 
fine: collociuial for well, excellent 

fix: collociuial for condition, predicament, to arrange 
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foli(s: colloquial for relatives 

colloquial for fail, failure 
funny: colloquial for strange, queer 

get: colloquial for understand (I get you) Note: All three diction¬ 
aries list at least a half-dozen more colloquial and slang uses. 
hisself: illiterate for himself 
homey (homy): colloquial for homelike, intimate 
kind of: colloquial for somewhat, rather 
lots, lots of: colloquial for many, much 
lousy: slang for mean, over-supplied 
mean: colloquial for troublesome, vicious 
most: colloquial for almost, nearly 
nowheres: dialectal for nowhere 
pep: slang for vigor, energy, spirit 
plenty: colloquial for very 
pretty: colloquial for considerable 
quite: colloquial for very, to a considerable extent 
real: colloquial for very, really 
sort of: colloquial for somewhat, rathet 
sure: colloquial for inevitably, indeed 
suspicion: dialectal for suspect (verb) 
swell: colloquial for stylish person, first-rate 
theirselves: illiterate for themselves 
while: dialectal for until 

The following usages, however, are in dispute, with a usage- 
label of slang (or illiterate) or colloquial: 

guy: for person, fellow 
trregardless: for regardless 
liable: for likely 
party: for person 
pass out: for faint 
who: for whom 
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The following usages are also in dispute, with usage-labels of 
colloquial or standard: 


alright: for all right 

beside: for besides 

contact: for to get in touch with 

cunning: for attractive 

difjcrent than: for different from 

dove: for dived (past tense of dive) 

due to: for because of 

further: for farther 

good: for well: i.e., as an adverb 

guess: for thinli, believe 

if: for whether 

in: for into 

individual: for person 

lil{e: for as 

locate: for settle 

mighty: for very 

nice: for agreeable, pleasing 

O.K.. ofiay: for approve 

over with: for completed, finished 

raise: fr)r rear, bring up 

right: for directly, immediately 

show: for play, motion picture, opoa 

sure: for surely, certainly: i.e., as an a<lverb 

tasty: for savory, favorful 

unique: for rare, unusual 


W9 Use words with a pleasant combination of soutids. 

Pleasing soun.l (cn|.lKmy) in verse dilTers from pleasing 
sound in prose. Verse uses rhyme, assonance, alliteration, and rhythm; 
practical discourse, which is usually nt prose, avoids rhyme, assonance, 
alliteration, and regular rhythm (see Chapter Vlll, Section 4) as too 
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ornamental. The following sentences are cacophonous, harsh and un¬ 
pleasant sounding: 

1. The bumbling boxer bounced into the middle of the ring 
like a beheaded behemoth. 

,2. The songs sung at the Mother’s Day Sing are usually 
sweedy sentimental. 

3. The last shadows of the day held the room in a half-gloom. 

W10 spell or pronounce words correctly so that they carry 
the usual dictionary (public) connotation. 

Consult your dictionary for any word you feel doubtful 
about—especially “big” words and technical terms. Many words have 
similar spellings or pronunciations but different meanings. Here is a 
partial list. When you write a paper, you should not use these incor¬ 
rectly. When you talk, “sloppy” pronunciation should not cover your 
ignorance. 


accept, except 
allusion, illusion 
alltogcther, all together 
continual, continuous 
emigrate, immigrate 
healthful, healthy 
incredible, incredulous 
later, latter 
learn, teach 
loose, lose 
oral, verbal 
practical, practicable 
principal, principle 
raise, rise 
set, sit 


affect, effect 
already, all ready 
apt, liable, likely 
council, counsel 
formally, formerly 
imply, infer 
ingenious, ingenuous 
lay, lie 
leave, let 
number, amount 
personal, personnel 
predominant, predominate 
quiet, quite 

respectfully, respectively 
stationary, stationery 
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abbreviations. 484 

abstract words, see concrete words 

accelerator. 477 

‘‘Accidental Encounter** (Ntudcni theme il¬ 
lustrating spatial anah vis)* 166-168 
accusative ease, see obicetive ease 
action, probable or necessary sequence, 
333^334 

active voice of verbs. 4V> 1-492 
a<lages, 229 

ad hominem argument. 253; applicatioHN. 
26U 

ad popttUtm argument, 253: applicaii<»nv, 
260 

ad vereittndiam argument, 253*254; ap¬ 
plications, 260 

agreement, pronoun an<l antecedent, 364- 
365; vubK'ct anti verb, 361 364 
Aiken, Cicorgc L. (quotctl), 5H-315 
allegory, 29'A300 
alliteration, 349-350 
allusion, 66 

analogy, see comparison 
analysis, cjusc-to-ctlect, 170* I clawi- 
ficalion, 13H-1S3: cotnpariiofi, 

.Ic-finc.l, 135.13«; <lcr.ninot». \‘n 2ii:>\ 
ilivisinn, 138-1-1''>. 159; rules of, lU- 
m. 153; spatial. 16U-163. K.6-l/if; 

temporal, 157-160, 163-165; iimc-spacc. 
153-157 

anapestic foot, 348 
Anaxamcncs, 82 
anecdote, 121, 157-158, 163 
antecedent (of a pronoun), 126; agree¬ 
ment, 364-365 
anmliesis, 66-67 

apostrophe (figure of speech), 66 
a[>oMroplics, possession, 479-4HU; spelling, 
21 

appositives, 415 
argot, 11 

argument, aim of, 80, 216 * 218 ; cino- 
lional, 251, 255-254; orgaiii/.iuon of 
282; support of, 265-272, 273-2/8 
“Aricls Song*’ (quoted) by Shakespeare, 
104 


Aristotle. 82, 227. 333 

articulation, applications, 30-31: clarity, 
4U0-4U1; substitution. 4Ul; tranHf>osi- 
cion, 401 

assonance, 349, 350. 351 
.iNsumptioii, see premise 
.mention, gaming ot. 35. 44^ 118-124 
Auden, W. H. (stuoted). 35U 
audience, defined, 6; c>e contact with, 
3o7-36K; influence of, 34: motivation 
of. 217-218 

juthonts. 228-229, 265; appeal to, 2^)3- 
254 

l\u<»n. I rancis (stunted), 344 
Sfrerr lournal, 119 

•Hapti't an*l/<u Catholic * (Mudent theme 
illuvtrating liter.il comparison19U19I 
harnett. I uKi*ln, 2^3 

•*bauers *' (^unlent tin me illustrating ir- 

relev jncK s), 112*113 

]Wi thuscn, 2^2 

Hell im .. l <luafd. I 83 

liciKliles. Robert. 1^8 

benefus I'sue, 274. 276; applicatu>ns, 279- 

2M 

bibliography, cards, 42s 429. 44U-442; en¬ 
tries, 4 43-4 44; w<irking. 428-429 
l)ig lie nchniquc, 252: applications. 260 
bl.ikc. William (quoted), 3U|*3i»2 
brackets. 27. 466 

bn»vN mng. Robert. 109; (quoted). 343 
|;oir..in. b»hn, 185 

C'ampion, riiomas (quoted). 74 
c.mt ,11 

capital letters, aul^ to communication. 17- 
18; applicjti<»ns 28, 32-3 >: conventional 
U'C of, 17*19; specilic ii.lines aiul ad¬ 
jective*', 4/8-4 79 
CjrrI catalog. 4 ? I *4 VI 
card stacking. 25/ 258 
Carlson. Anton 1. (c|iintcil), j88* 189 
Carroll. I.cwis (<|uotc<l). 45, 76, 342 
Car>, Joyce (<iuoled), 338-341 
ease, nominative (subjective). 368-376; 
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objective (accusative), 370; possessive 
(genitive), 371, 479-480 
case-study, 375 
Gather, Willa (quoted), 127 
causal sequence, 170-181 
charts, use of, 36-39; applicadoos, 40 
Chekhov, Anton (quoted), 313-314 
“Children’s Hour, The“ (quoted) by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 306-307 
Chopin, 103 

choppiness (in sentences), 383 
chronology, 154-160, 174-176 
Cicero, 217 

clarity (in sentences), 384-386 
classification, 138-144; applications, 144- 
153; faults of, 254-259; two-valued, 254 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (quoted), 73 
colloquial, 495-497 
colon, 411-412 

‘'Come Up From the Fields Father” 
(quoted) by Walt Whitman, 320-321 
comma, 24-26, 414-424; fault see comma 
splice; splice, 377-379 
committee meeting, 374-376 
common ground, attaining of, 35-36; ex¬ 
perience, 291-297 

communication, definition, 4-5; expres¬ 
sion, 4; five key terms, 5-6; importance 
of, 6; need for common background, 
291-297; written and oral devices, 16- 
28 

comparison, faulty, 256-257; figurative, 
182, 185-187, 256; literal, 182-185, 
256-257; loose-ended, 383-384; organi¬ 
zation, 187-189 
complimentary close, 422 
concentration. 390-391, 445 
conclusion (of discourse), example of, 99, 
188; revealing purpose, 98-99 
conclusion (logical), applications, 245-250; 
critical and factual, 271-272; deductive, 
237-244; inductive, 232-237 
Concrete words, 62-63; applications. 71 
conjunctions, list of special uses, 125-126 
conjunctive adverb, 414 
connectives, list of special uses, 125-126 
connotation, 196-200; applications, 206- 
207, 209-211 

consecutive discourse, 107-108 
consonance, 349-351 

context, 59-66; experiential, 61, 65, 198- 
2U0; verbal, 61, 62, 2U0, 257; wrench¬ 
ing from, 251 
cor^trollcd study, 266-268 
co-oriiination (in sentences), 381-382, 
412-413. 417-418 

‘Country Night’* (student verse illustrat¬ 


ing pictorial and emotional images), 
308 

couplet, 353 

Cox, Samuel S* (quoted), 206-207 
Crane, Stephen, 332; (quoted), 127 
Crapsey, Adelaide (quoted), 294-295 
criteria, applications, 230-231, 245-246; 
authorities, 228-229; deductive conclu¬ 
sions, 240-244; inductive conclusions, 
233-237; propositions, 218-220; re¬ 
ports, 223-230 
criticism, 238-239 

“Croodiin Ooo” (quoted), a ballad, 322- 
323 

Cummings, £• E* (quoted), 33 

dactylic foot, 348 
dash, 27, 407-408 

Dashiell, John Frederick (quoted), 344 
“David and Bathsheba; A Critique” (stu¬ 
dent theme illustrating criticism, or 
argument of hypothesis supported by 
giving reasons), 282-284 
“Day Is Done, The” (quoted) by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, 304-306 
“Days” (quoted) by Ralph Waldo Emer¬ 
son, 309 

“Dean and Classification, The” (student 
theme illustrating classification), 152 
“Death, Be Not Proud” (quoted) by John 
Donne, 337 

deduction, 237-244; applications, 247-250; 
defined, 232; order of, 238; rules of 
validity, 240-242 

definition, 195-205; applications, 206-213; 

inadequate, 257; readings in, 208 
Demosthenes, 253 
denotation, 195-197 
description, 84-86 
diagrams, use of, 36-40 
Dickens, Charles, 85 
Dickinson, Emily (quoted), 89 
dictionary, definitions, 201-203; function 
of. 148, 201, 203; use of, 401-402 
differentia (in definition), 201-202, 204 
digressions, 108-112; applications, 112-114 
dimeter, 347 
direct discourse, 421 

discourse, 77-79, 92, 94-99; applications, 
102-104 

discussion, example of, 96-98, 149-150, 
188-189; indicating method oU 122-124; 
revealing purpose, 97-98, 149 
dissonance, 350-351 
distributed term, 240-241 
division, 138-139, 159-163; applications, 
146, 148, 151-152 
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Donne, John (quoted), 73, 74, 326-327, 
328^329, 337 

effects, s^c causal sequence 
Einstein, Albert, 83 

eilher-or categorizing, 254-255; applica¬ 
tions, 260-261 
elegant language, 493 
Eliot, T. S. (quoted), 74 
ellipsis marks, 405 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (quoted), 309 
emotional appeal, 216, 253-254; of im¬ 
ages, 291-295 

encyclopedias, 231, 433-438 
end rhyme, 350 
enunciation, sec articulation 
episode, 233-234 

equivocation, 257; applications, 261 
euphemisms, 492-493 
euphony, 497-498 

evaluation, 238-239; comparisonv. 2:>()- 
257; of evidence, 224-229 
evidence, 224-229; applications, 230.23^; 
mishandling, 251-253; sources of, 2^8- 
229; use of, 232-237 ^ ^ ^ 

••cvils-rcmcdy** argument, 28^-28. 
exclamation point, 406 
exclusiveness (mutual), 143, 153 
exhaustiveness, 141-142, 153^ / - -i 

experience, applkanoru, 51-56, 6/ .i; a> 
background, 291-295; dcnm^l, 46 .“>^: 
as evidence, 224-229, 264-2o6; N:in- 
ability of, 47-51. 75 

experience-analysis, ch.irt'*. 53-54. ) . <x- 

amplcs of, 55-56, 68-70 
experiential context, see context^ 
exposition, aim of, 77; uses ot, .'s 
expression, see coenmunKation 
extended definition, 2U5; applications 
206-208, 209-212 
cyc-coniact, 367 

facial expression, 367 
factual wor<Is (see also obiecinitv), *> 
fallacious reasoning, 254 259; applu iiKms. 
260-261 

Faulkner. William (quof.<l). 3^2 
faulty analogy. 256-257; applications. 
feminine rhyme, 349*550 
Fielding, Henry (quoted). 161 16. 
figurative comparivm, ser cornpari on 
figurative unity, 328-330 
figurative words, see litcral^wooK 
figure of speech, 64-67, 72-74 
figures, 482-483 

•Tire, The ‘ (student theme ilhMratjng 
cxptisilion of an experience), 55-56 


fixation. 474-477 
flashback, 331-333 
focal point, 160-161, 163 
foot. 347-348 
footnotes, 441 -444 
formal analysis, 136, 138, 144. 151 
*‘Four Freedoms, The*’ (quoted) by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. !U2 
fragment (sentence), 377-379 
Franklin, Benjamin (quoted), 183-185, 
279-280 
free verse, 346 
Frost, Robert (quoted). 2l)2 

general words, see specific words 
genitive case, see possessive ease 
genus (in definition), 201-202, 204 
gerund. 371 
gestures. 366-367 
Colbert, W. S. (quoted). 135 
good r.nglish, applications. 13-16; levels 
of. 10-13 

group discussion, experiment in, 7-8 

Ihibcr, Mem?, (quoted), 270 
hackneyed expressions, 491-492 
I l.immur.ibi code, 266-267 
H.ific, Bret (quoictl), 321-322 
Hearn. I.jU*jdio, 293 

I Icnungvvay, Ernest (quoted), 303-304, 
311-313 

lu*|H.imet«T, 347 

tufoic couplet, 353 

Herrick, Robert (quoted), 74 

hivtorv, }57, 158-160; applications. 165 

ihxiton. Earnest A., 266 

Ihuacc, 227. 331 

I low' T<i Reload a Carirulge*' (student 
theme illustrating process). 131 133 
Muviev, Iiilian, 120, 188 
hvprrbole, 65-66 

Ir. pliciis, and spelling, 21*22; uses of, 
•^81 

In f>r)ihesis, 265-272; applicatii m, 272 • 
273: tlcfincd, 80-82; profit (•t. 82-83, 
265 272 

i.unbic f<K)t, 348 
idc.t, 5; defined, 6 

idcniifving clauses, see restrictive clauses 
hliom, 493-494 
illiterate, 495-497 
illustration, 119-120 

image, applications, 304-30**; contrasted 
with symbol, 291-292, 303; den<ua- 
tions, 295; emotional, 2*H-2*nl, 3o4, 

307-308; pictorial. 291 293. 304 
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Imagists, 308 
in media! res, 331 
inclusivencss, HI, 153 
induction, applications, 244-248; criteria 
for, lil-in-, defined, 232 
inference, rules of, 233-237 
informal analysis, 136*138 
information, sources of, 230-232; {fee also 
reports) 

internal rhyme, 350 

interpretation of symbols. 299-304; appli¬ 
cations, 304-307, 309-311 
introduction, application for a talk, 128- 
129; example of, 94; key words in, 124, 
149; revealing purpose. 94-96. 149 
introductory elements, clauses, 416, 418; 

phrases, 416, 418; words, 416. 418 
irony, 315-319; applications. 319-323; of 
situation, 317-319; of statement, 316- 
317; {see also undcrportrayal) 
irrelevancy, see relevance 
Irving, Washington (quoted), 155-156 
Issues, applications, 278-281; basic ones to 
argument, 273-278; irrelevant, 257-258 
italics. 27, 4S1-482 

“fabberwocky” (quoted), 342 
Jaguar, ativertisement of, 60 
J.i]>jnesc poetry, 292-294, 297, 307 
Johnson. Victor (quotc<l), 188-189 
Jonson, Ben (quoted), 328 
judgment, 238-239, 271-272 

key words, 122-124 

Kramer, Samuel Noah (quoted), 266 

I-andor, Walter Savage (quoted), 74 
language, appropriatcnc's. 495; elegance 
and plainness, 492-493; idioms. 493- 
494 

Lanier, Sidney (quoted), 349 
Lardner, John (quoted). 87-88 
Lardncr, Ring (quoted'. 316 
Leacock, Stephen (qiK'ted). 319 
“Lecture upon a Sh.idow" (quoted) by- 
John Donne, 326-327 
library, reference works, 430-438; use of, 
424-438 

lip-reading, 477 

listening, alertness, 42-43: concentration, 
390-391: mechanics cif, 42, 391-392; 
note-taking, 393-396; and reading. 40- 
43 

literal comparison, see comparison 
literal words, 63-67 
litotes, 65-66 
“loaded” words, 58-60 


logic, 232-244; applications, 244-250, 259- 
26l; truth of, 237, 243-244; validity of, 
233-237. 239-242 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (quoted), 
304-307 

Longinus, 227; (quoted), 106; 335 
Loo/(ing Bacl{ward, 185 
"Lord Randal” (quoted) a ballad, 317- 
318 

‘‘Lord's Prayer, The" (quoted), 183 
Lovelace. Richard (quoted), 336 
lying, 252 

Macbeth. 109, 334 
MacLeish, Archibald, 335 
major premise, 239 
major term, 240 
Martin, Dwight (quoted), 292 
masculine rhyme, 349 
meaning, inflection of voice, 403; rate of 
talking, 402; punctuation, 22-28, (ap¬ 
plications, 28-29, 32-33); volume of 
voice, 403-404; {see also definition) 
medium, 5: defined, 6 
Mencken, H. L. (quoted), 268-269 
metaphor, 64-65 
meter, 347-348 
metonymy, 65 
middle term. 240 

minimum definition, 201-205; applica¬ 
tions, 209, 212-213 
minor premise, 239 
minor term, 240 

modifiers, 596-400; adjective, 396-398; ad¬ 
verb, 397; arrangement of, 384, 398- 
4l)0, 418-419; dangling, 398 
monometer, 347 
Morris, William (quoted), 352 
motives, 217-218 

“Movies That Leave Me Cold” (student 
theme illustr.iting classification), 149- 
151 

narration, 330-336; related to exposition 
and argument, 84-88 
narrowing a topic, 89-92; applications, 99- 
100 

necessary sequence, 333 
need issue, 274-275; applications, 279-281 
“necds-benefits” argument, 285-287 
neutral expressions, 492 
“New Industrial Dictionary” (quoted), an 
advertisement, 212-213 
Newton, Isaac, 83 

“Night on the Town" (student theme il¬ 
lustrating factual, favorable, unfavor¬ 
able bias), 68-70 
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"Noiseless, Patient Spider, A*' (quoted) 
by Wjh Whitman, iOi 
nominative ease, 368-370 
non seqtttfur, 238, 257 

non-verbal meaning*, 196-197; {see also 
denotation) 
note cards, 438-*141 

notc-takine^ listening, 393-396; readinpj, 
438-441 

noun of a<ldress, 421 
numbers, 482-483 

objective case, 370-371 
objective meaning:, see denotatior^ 
objectivity, 45, 58-6U; report^. 227-228 
octameter, 347 

"On a Blue Jay's Killing a B»ihv R<»bin 
(student verse illustratinj; puionjl an*! 
emotional imaj^es), 308 
onomatopoeia, 349 

"Oi>cn-Mindedncss" (student theme illus¬ 
trating cxtcndcil dchniiion). 20'* 21 I 
oral communication, 400-4iJ4: {sec jI>o 

talking) 

or>;ani/ation, applications, 128 285; 

description, 328-33U; cfTisine (fame- 
work, 1 15-127; genera h/ed outline, 
115-117; ^ivin^ rcas<»n>, 2>2*285: ptf 
tincnt innleruds, lo7-ll I: f»rohh in- 
solution, 285-287; ()ropurtHm. IP^ 111- 
purpONC, 107-110, 282. 285 
ORTACS. method for readin;:, 4 |5.1-I6 ^ 
outline, ^cner.ili/.ed exampU ot\ 115-11/. 
282-284, 285-287: sp<cilK ex.mipU' of. 
1 it l33, 149-151, 166. ttru ime 

rmal, 439-4 1(1; vvrirkinu ouihne t'^r re¬ 
search, 138 

ovcr-pofiraval, 311-313 

paddings 251 -252; ai'plicatiotis. 2‘^’**260 
Paine, 'Hiom.is, 119, (ijuoted), 87 
panel, 372-373, 377 
p.ir.ihlc, 29'^ 310.311 

"Paradox" (student theiiu illu tratiuK 
spatial anal\ Msi. I 69 ! . o 
para^'raplis, see units lA th'»u;:lit 
parallel construeiion, 126 127, is5-386 
j)arenthcs<s, 27, 406 
parcurin iical elements, 419-420 
participle, 37 I 
particular aflirmativc, 242 
l^arlicular ne^atise. 241 
partition, see tliviMon 
Partridge, Pric, H-14 
passive soice cd verbs, 491-492 
I^lfch, Blanche, 78 
|>rniarncter, 347 


period, 23-24, 404-405 
periodical indexes, 430-431 
personification, 66 

‘Physical Basis of Matter" (stii<!ent theme 
illustrating generali/ed (»utline for ex¬ 
position), 116117 
P/Zg 11 ni V Profrress, 185 
pilch, applications, 31 -32; variety, 403 
plain language, 493 
plarlorm manners, 365-366 
Plato, 227 

Poe, litlgar Allan, 84, 110. 336; (quoted), 
300-301, 309, 350 

point-of-vicw. 384-385 

policy, 80, 82-83, 84; af^dicatKJns, 278- 
281; support of, 273-2^8 
Pope, Alexansfer (epiotexl), 353 
Pope, Elizabeth (qu<itcil). 158 
portr.iyjl, 5-6: apphea turns. 86-89: <lc- 
lined, 84-S6. 291: structure of. 325- 
331: vividru^s of. 2'0-295 
jHisscssisc case. 371, 47*^-480 
post hoc reasoning, 255-256 
posture. 3t»5-366 
prefix, 484 

prejudKe, 253; (see ul>o slanted, loaded 
words, suhiestivity) 

fifcmise, 238 24 1; applications, 24 8-250: 
<lcrme<), 232: kinds t>f, 239; trutli of. 

2 I3-2 H 

pns.iie Connotation, 199.200. 2o5: of 

svinhuls, 295-298 
prisate s\ml>ol, 29X-3o4 

pr<4>ablc vet pie nee, see ncccssarv sequence 
problem seiHcrcd groUf> discu>sicjn. 3.5- 

3 “6 

’*probkm'S«»liiti<ur‘ argument. 285 -287 
pjoLtss. 158: ap(>licaii<m', li'3-|o5 
I'jMiniUii', aufcemelif with .inttsident. 364- 
sr»>: ,4s transitional <ksu^' 
pronuruiation. 19-23; applualions, 29-30 
pm; .le inda. 3 35-336 
pioporhori. 1 I o I 12: .ipplic.uions. I I 4 

pj'ipoMtion. ,ipf>lKations, 22to22 3, 2 - 8- 

2811 ; argualulits, 218*219: clafifN, 219; 
deliiK d. 80: <ibicctivitv. 219; plnasmg 

4 if. 218-220: singleiK'sv, 219 22 o; 

woi ih\N InkiK ss, 22o 

pNNs.||IC <11st.I nee. 392*393 
PiolMiiy, 82 

public connotatKin, 200 205; nt ssinboU, 
295 2VS 

public symbol, 295-298 
puiKfuaiion, applK iiKuis, 31 *33: br.ick^ ts, 
4U0: cohnts. 410*412: coimn.is. -Il l 124; 
cons( niional, 23-2/; <lasfn*\, lii, -*108; 
enfJ, 404-406; parentluses, -lOO; spio- 
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cation marks, 408-410; school-girl, 23; 
semicolons, 412-414; spelling, 17-22; 
written and oral, 22, 27-28 
purpose, 4-5, 77-105; applications, 86-89, 
99-104; defined, 5; general, 77-86, 122- 
124; limiting, 89-92; related to organ¬ 
ization, 107-112; related to pertinent 
materials, 107-110; related to reading 
rate, 474; revealed in conclusion, 98-99; 
revealed in discussion, 96-98; revealed 
in introduction, 93-96; revealed in title, 
92-93; specific, 92-99, 123-124 

question-and-answer period, 371, 376 
question mark, 405 
Quisling, 66 
quotation, 120-121 

quotation marks, 26-27, 408-410, 421 

random sampling, 236 

rate of talking, sec vocal variety 

rational appeal, 216 

Readers' Guide to Periodical Literatisre, 
94-99 

reading, alertness, 41-42; comprehension, 
444-471; diary of, 9, 181; directions 
for timed exercises, 8-9, 104; key to 
tests, 469; mechanical aids to, 477; 
mechanics of, 42, 445-446, 474-477; 
rate, 474-476; rate table, 472-473; 
tests, 447-469: timed reading, Excr. 1, 
10-13; Eser. 2, 34-39; Excr. 3, 46-51; 
Exer. 4, 58-67; Excr. 5, 77-86; Excr. 
6. 89-99; Exer. 7, 107-112; Excr. 8, 
118-127: Excr. 9. 134-144; Exer. 10, 
170-177: Excr. 11. 195-206; Excr. 12, 
216-220: Excr. 1.1, 223-229; Exer. 14, 
250-259; Excr. 15. 265-272: Exer. 16, 
273-278 

reason, see rational appeal 
reasoning, faults of, 254-259; post hoe, 
255-256; {see also logic) 
rebuttal, 250 

recognition span. 477-478 
red herring, 257-258 
redundance, 494 

reference guides, card c.it.tlog, 431-434; 
dictionaries. 436; cncxclopcdias, 434- 
438; periodical indexes, 430-431; year¬ 
books, 435-436 
reference to topic, 119 
referent, 196 
refutation, 250 
regression, 477 

rcicsancc, 1117-110; of evidence, 234-236; 
of issues, 357-259; in sentences, 380-381 


reports, 223-232; applications, 230-232; 

criteria for, 223-229; orders of, 224-226 
research, controlled study, 266-268;. ex¬ 
perience, 265-266; c.xperimcnts, 272- 
273; historical, 268-269; principles, 269- 
270; scientific observation, 266-267; 
standards, 271-272; techniques, 424- 
444; topics, 424-428 
restraint, 312-315 
restrictive clauses, 422 
retrospective narrative, 331 
Revolutionary War (example of narrow¬ 
ing a topic), 89-91 

rhetorical pointers (key words), 122-124 
rhetorical question, 122 
rhyme, 349-354; end or terminal, 349-350; 
feminine, 349; internal, 350; masculine, 
349-350 

rhythm, 341-357; applications, 354-357; 
in prose, 344-346; in talking, 402; in 
verse, 345-348 

"Romance" (quoted) by Joyce Cary, 338- 
341 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 217, 258; 

(quoted), 102 

rules of analysis, 141-144, 153; consist¬ 
ency, 141-143, 153; exclusiveness, 143- 
144, 153; exhaustiveness, 141, 153; 
inclusivcncss, 141-143, 153 
rules of inference, see criteria, inductive 
conclusions 

rules of validity for syllogisms, 240-243 

salutation, 411, 421-422 
sample, 234-236 

Sartre, Jcan-Paul (quoted), 290 
scanning, 347 * 

Schonberg, Harold C. (quoted), 1,03-104 
school-girl style, 23 
scientific observation, 266-268 
semantic definitions, 203-205 
semicolon. 25-26, 412-414 
sentences, clarity, 384-386; completeness, 
377-379; emphasis, 386-389; fragments, 
377-379; fused, 379-380; punctuation of 
404-424: run-together, 379-380; unity, 
380-384 

sentimentality, 311-315; applications, 319- 
322 

sequence, see causal sequence and neces¬ 
sary sequence 

Shakespeare, William, 109, 313, 331, 334; 

(quoted), 104, 330 
Shaw, Artie, 120 
Shaw, George Bernard, 78 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe (quoted), 74 
silent vocalization, 477 
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simile, 64; applications, 72*73 
slang, 11-13, 495-497; applications, 73 
slanted words, see loaded words 
Smith, Al, 258 

“Song of Solomon’* (quoted), 344-345 
sound, 341 -344, 348-354; imitative, 349; 
repetitive, 349-352; and sense, 342*343; 
substitution in articulation, 401; and 
unity, 348-354 

“Sower, The- (Mark. IV: 14-20), 310- 
311 

speaker, 4, 217; dcfinc<l, 5: effect on 
portra>al, 313, 319-321 
specific words, 60-62; applications, 67 
spelling, 478-485; abbreviations. 484: 
aivjstrophcs, 21; capital letters. 478-479; 
changes in, 19-20; corn()ound wor<h, 
481; hyphens, 21-22, 481: italics 481- 
482; need for, 19; posscssives, 479-4SO; 
prefixes, 484; pronunciation, 19-21: 
punctuation, 21-22; sulHxcv, 485; vari¬ 
ant forms. 20-21 

spiral iiKtluKl of summarizing, 376 
spondaic foot, 348 
Stagg. l-rcderick, 266 

stan<!ards, as premises, 238-239; as 
“proof,'* 271-272: related to issue of 
lunelits, 276*277; (sec also criteria) 
stanza, 352-354 

startling st.itctncnt, 121-122, 175 
slalcrncni (tlefinecl), 77-79 
Steinbeck, John, 85 
Stevenson, Adlai E., 217 
Stowe, I larrict Beecher, 85 
structure, dcscriptisc, 325-330; figurative 
unity, 328-330; narrative unitv, 330- 
336; rhythmic, 347-348; st.in/aic, 352- 
354; (see also outline) 
student writing, cxanijilcs of, 55, 68-70, 
112-113, 116-117. 131M2, 149-151, 

152, 166*167, 169-17(1. 178-180, J90- 
191, 192-194, 209-21 1, 282-284, 285- 
287, 308 

subject (of a sentence), agreement with 
verb, 360-364 

subject (of discourse), limiting, 89-92, 424 
subjective ease, sec nominative ease 
subjective cornplenienl, 369-3^ 0 
suhjcctisc mc.ining, see connotation 
subjcctisitv, 45, 58*60 
suborcl I nation (in sentences), 382-383 
suflix, 485 

Sumerian law tablets, 266 
su|>cfiority issue, 277-278; af)plications, 
280-281 

Swift, Jonathan (quoted), 215 


Swinburne, Charles Algernon (quoted), 
350 

syllogism, 239-250; applications. 248-250; 
definition, 239-240; truth of, 243-244; 
validity of, 240-243 

symlK>l. applications, 305-31 1: connota¬ 
tions. 295 fl; contraslc<l with image, 
291; list of readings to illustrate. 3U9; 
meaning of, 298-304: persistence. 302- 
303; private, 298-304: public, 295-298; 
as word. Iv5, 198, 199 
symposium, 372, 376 
syncc<Iochc, 65 
ssiitlusis, see classification 

tachistoscopc, 477 
calking terms writing, 34 
Teasdale, Sara (quoted), 74 
“Television—Quo Wulis'*' (stu<lent theme 
illustrating caus.il anabsis), 17S-1''0 
Tennvsnn. l.or<! (quotetl). 73. 345-346 
term, in liehnition, 2ol-2u3, 257; in syl¬ 
logism, 24il 

testim<uiij|s, 226 

tetrameter, 347 
theme, 330. 335-356 
1‘horcaii, Henr> (qu<»teil), 54-55 
“'I’lger, Ihc*’ {quoted) bv William Blake. 
30I*5U2 

lime-space, 153-157 
title, revealing purpose, 92 
“To llclen** (quoted) In I'llgar All.in Voc. 
309 

“To I.iicasta, (uung to the irs” 
(quoletl) by Rubard l.o'el.ice, 336 
topic, rca<ling li'^i on bow to cboo>c. on. 

loo 

To'C inim, 251 *252 

transitions, 122 127, 3^^1: tlefincd, 122: 
oral, 16*17: written, 16 1 (see also 

units of thought) 
truneter, 34 / 
intencss, 73, 491-492 
iroch.iic f<iot, 348 
Truman. Harry S-, 217 
Twain. M.ifk (ijuotctl), 57-58, 316. 319- 
32il; 332-3 33 

“Two Oames“ (siudeiit tlunie illusirating 
ligufatis c Cornf>ar non ), 1 'O r^ l 

lwo-v.ilue<l classit>ing, 255-256; applica¬ 
tions, 260-261 

T>ler, Moses (^)il {tpu>ted), 86 

un<ier• portfaval. 31 1-315 
und< rscoring. 27, 481 
undistributed tenii, 240-241 
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United Nations Conference on Interna¬ 
tional Organization, 220-222 
units of thought, paragraphs, 16, 485- 
487; transitions, 16-17, 125-127 
unit)', of action, 330-333; of character, 
3i3-334; description, 325-330; figura¬ 
tive, 328-330; narration, 330-336; rhjth- 
mic, 347-348; of sentences, 380-384; 
of sound, 348-352; stanzaic, 352-354; 
of theme, 335-336: of thought, 485-487 
universal affirmative, 242 
universal negative, 241 
universality, 335 

“Vacation Cuts” (student theme illustrat¬ 
ing argument of policy supported by 
problem-solution), 285-287 
verb, agreement with subject, 360-364; 
principal parts, 487-488; tense, 488-491; 
voice, 491-492 
verbal meaning, 196-200 
verifiability. 76-77, 80-82 
verse, 341 ff. 

Vico, Giambattista, 174 

visual aids, 36-39; applications, 39-40 

vocabulary, 10 

vocal variety, 401-404 

vocalized pauses, 402 

voice (of verbs), 492 

Voltaire, Francois (quoted), 88 

volume, 403-404; applications, 32 

Warner, Sam Bass (quoted), 102-103 
Wells, G. P. (quoted), 18S 
Wells, H. G. (quoted). 188 


“When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought” (quoted) by Shakespeare, 330 
“White Birches in the Spring” (student 
verse illustrating pictorial and emo¬ 
tional images), 308 
White, Paul Dudley, 267 
Whitehead, Alfred North (quoted), 264 
Whitman, Walt (quoted), 293, 303, 320- 
321, 343 

Whorf, Benjamin Lee (quoted), 2 
“Wide-Horizon Windshields and Crocus- 
Crisp Piqu6” (quoted), 137-138 
Williams, Roger (quoted), 186 
“Willows” (student verse illustrating pic¬ 
torial and emotional images), 308 
Wilson, Woodrow, 109 
Wolfle, Dae! (quoted), passim, 274-277 
words. 491-498; abstract and concrete, 
62-63; imperfect use of. 56-58; literal 
and figurative, 63-67; loaded and fac¬ 
tual, 59-60; specific and general, 60-62; 
as symbols, 295-300 

Wordsworth, William (quoted), 73, 74, 
296 

workability issue, 275-276; applications, 
280-281 

workshop, 373-374, 377 
wrenching from context, 251 
writing versus talking. 34 
Wylie, Elinor (quoted), 74 

Xaipe, seventy-one poems (quoted) by 
e. e. Cummings, 33 

Yani(ee, derivation of, 268-269 
ycarlmoks, 231, 433 





